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THE  COOPERATION  OF  INTER- 
DENOMINATIONAL CHURCHES 


By  J.  R.  Hargreaves. 

“The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth  and  thou  heareat 
the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor 
whither  it  goeth.  So  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
Spirit.” 

So  also  is  every  movement  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 
They  are  nature’s  responses  to  manifest  needs. 

It  was  thus  with  the  rise  of  the  community  church.  It 
can  be  attributed  to  no  one  person  nor  to  any  small  group. 
It  arose  spontaneously  in  different  places  as  a natural  and 
inevitable  response  to  a paramount  need.  Some  of  its 
greatest  helpers  have  been  unconscious  of  any  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  some  might  even  object  to  being  classed 
as  sympathetic. 

Before  the  war  there  was  a period  in  which  we 
thought  splendid  progress  was  being  made  in  adjustment 
of  church  conditions  in  rural  communities.  Unifying  pro- 
cesses seem  to  be  in  favor.  Then  after  the  war  came  the 
financial  “drives”,  and,  as  a result  of  the  drives— a revi- 
val of  the  sectarian  spirit.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  gone 
around  a circle  and  were  back  at  the  point  from  which 
we  started.  Really  we  had  been  going  up  a spiral  stair 
case.  We  were  back  looking  in  the  same  direction  from 
which  we  started  but  on  a higher  plane.  We  saw  the  ob- 
jectives of  old  churches  change  from  the  expansion  of 
the  organization  to  the  religious  and  social  enrichment 
of  the  community  at  large ; from  the  self-centered  idea  to 
the  diffusive.  In  these  changes  the  firm  foundations  of 
the  community  church  movement  were  being  laid.  Church 
members  became  interested  in  ameliorative  social  enter- 
prises in  connection  with  their  districts.  This  attitude 
and  spirit  came  to  a fine  expression  in  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs.  Animated  by  this 


new  spirit,  which  was  bred  in  the  old  churches,  some  of 
the  men  on  moving  to  suburban  areas  gave  expression  to 
their  new  interest  by  cooperating  in  the  founding  of  com- 
munity churches.  So  the  community  church  is  now  under 
weigh,  and  a recognized  factor  in  the  American  church 
life. 

The  community  church  is  by  no  means  merely  an  ef- 
fort towards  economic  and  convenience  adjustments.  It 
is  an  evidence  of  a consciousness  of  unity  in  Christian  ex- 
perience and  service.  It  is  an  affirmation  that  the  church 
ought  to  be  and  can  be  a unifying  rather  than  a divisive 
factor  in  a community. 

As  it  grew  out  of  the  standard  denominations  so  it 
should  be  its  aim  to  conserve  and  co-ordinate  the  distinc- 
tive principles  of  the  churches  which  gave  it  birth.  We 
sometimes  hear  the  slogan:  “Let  us  minimize  our  dif- 
ferences.” In  the  sphere  of  religious  convictions  nothing 
is  to  be  minimized.  Let  us  rather  magnify  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  the  distinctive  principles  of  each  the  common 
possession  of  all.  In  fact  every  progressive  church  of  to- 
day is  appropriating  to  itself  important  elements  which 
were  formerly  stressed  in  the  several  particular  groups. 

With  good  reason  we  believe  the  community  church 
rose  out  of  true  spiritual  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
our  minds  that  it  is  of  God.  Such  being  the  case  we  must 
trust  the  sequence  of  events  as  to  what  it  may  become.  In 
the  sphere  of  things  spiritual  we  must  walk  by  faith.  Re- 
peatedly we  hear  the  suggestion  that  a new  denomination 
is  being  formed.  There  is  no  need  for  the  community 
churches  to  become  an  added  denomination  having  inde- 
pendent organization  which  dissociates  them  from  other 
groups.  Should  they  become  such  their  great  value  will 
seriously  diminish  and  the  grand  task  of  unification  will 
be  taken  from  them. 

Yet  it  is  a fact  that  we  must  have  some  basis  of  co- 
ordination. The  same  law  holds  among  churches  as  among 
individuals : That  which  liveth  to  itself  shall  die.  A con- 
gregation must  have  an  objective;  it  must  also  be  associat- 
ed with  other  congregations  having  a like  objective.  In 
order  that  the  strong  may  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak, 
that  each  should  get  inspiration  from  the  other,  we  should 
have  some  kind  of  association  of  community  churches. 
But  such  association  in  effort  and  project  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  any  dissociation  from  the  parent  churches. 

The  community  church  movement  must  remain  in  po- 
sition to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  promote 
and  to  participate  in  all  efforts  looking  toward  the  or- 
ganic union  of  denominations. 
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we  progress  along  this  path,  we  grow  stronger,  and  as  we  grow 
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of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  This  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  a scrap 
book  of  writings  which  her  experiences  have  called  forth.  The 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  NATIONALISM 

By  Paul  Jones. 


The  day  will  probably  come  when  people  will  serious- 
ly ask,  “Do  you  believe  in  Christianity  or  in  National- 
ism?” More  and  more  it  is  becoming  evident  that  these 
two  systems  of  life  and  thought  are  each  making  bids  for 
the  complete  devotion  of  the  individual,  and  that  in  their 
demands  they  are  not  complementary  so  that  they  could 
be  held  at  the  same  time  reinforcing  each  other,  but  are 
contradictory,  mutually  subversive  of  each  other. 

It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  remind  you  that  Chris- 
tianity, as  a religion,  asks  of  its  followers  their  intellectu- 
al belief  in  its  tenets,  their  worship,  their  emotional  loyal- 
ty and  their  dedication  in  life  to  its  principles.  What  I 
do  want  to  stress  is  that  Nationalism,  is  more  and  more 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  has  even  now  become 
a form  of  religion,  though  with  a personification  of  the 
fatherland  substituted  for  God  and  with  the  political  state 
serving  as  an  emasculated  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  is  bad  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  working  out 
of  the  ideals  of  Nationalism  as  contrasted  with  those  of 
Christianity,  real  menace  in  this  tendency  becomes  ap- 
parent. Carlton  Hayes  sums  it  up  in  these  words:  (page 
125)  : 

“Nationalism  as  a religion  inculcates  neither  charity 
nor  justice ; it  is  proud,  not  humble ; and  it  signally  fails  to 
universalize  human  aims.  It  repudiates  the  revolutionary 
message  of  St.  Paul  and  proclaims  anew  the  primitive 
doctrine  that  there  shall  be  Jew  and  Greek,  only  that  now 
there  shall  be  Jew  and  Greek  more  quintessentially  than 
ever.  Nationalism’s  Kingdom  is  frankly  of  this  world 
and  its  attainment  involves  tribal  selfishness  and  vainglory, 
— and  war.” 

But  let  me  recount  further,  before  you  question  such 
a sweeping  characterization  of  Nationalism,  the  earmarks 
of  religion  which  it  has  graditally  developed,  paralleling 
the  familiar  manifestations  of  Christianity. 

In  its  deification  of  the  state,  Nationalism  calls  for  a 
supreme  belief  in  the  mission  of  the  state  and  summons  to 
its  service  the  will,  intellect,  and  emotions  of  its  devot- 
tees,  just  as  religion  says,  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  It  has  its  worship,  cen- 
tering around  the  flag,  with  a well  developed  and  growing 
ritual  of  observance.  By  way  of  illustration  of  the  ex- 
panding claims  of  flag  worship  it  may  be  noted  that  just 
this  month  (May  1928)  a resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate  declaring  it  to  be  the  solemn  duty  of  Congress 
to  see  that  no  flag  flies  above  the  national  emblem.  This 
is  apropos  of  the  flying  of  the  church  pennant  above  the 
stars  and  stripes  when  services  are  being  held  on  ship- 
board. 

Nationalism  has  its  creed,  taught  in  the  schools  as  the 
pledge  of  allegiance.  It  has  its  sacred  anthem  which  peo- 
ple reverently  stand  to  sing,  even  though  they  remain 
seated  when  singing  a hymn  to  almighty  God.  It  has  its 
parades  and  processions,  and  its  pilgrimages  to  sacred 
spots  and  the  shrines  of  its  saints.  It  has  its  festivals  or 
holy  days  like  July  4th  and  Washington’s  Birthday,  and  it 
has  its  statues  and  cathedrals.  You  will  recall  that  fol- 
lowing the  Civil  War  monuments  and  statues  were  erected 
in  almost  every  village  center,  now  we  are  putting  up 
great  buildings  as  nationalistic  memorials;  and  incidental- 
ly Nationalism  is  even  taking  over  for  its  own  emphasis 


cathedrals  erected  by  the  Christian  Church. 

In  the  sacred  writings  of  Nationalism  may  be  includ- 
ed the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and 
Washington’s  Farewell  Address,  although  the  canon  is 
not  yet  closed  and  complete.  It  has  its  mythology  in- 
cluding such  bits  as  the  cherry  tree  story,  and  it  has  its 
inner  groups  for  special  devotion  such  as  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  National  Se- 
curity League  and  others.  Like  all  good  religions  it  has 
its  heretics,  also,  whom  T do  not  need  to  mention,  and  it 
metes  out  to  them  the  time-honored  treatment  that  heret- 
ics have  always  been  accorded.  It  moreover  has  its  school 
system  to  inculcate  the  true  faith.  The  Committee  on 
Schools  and  Text  Books  of  New  York  City  in  1922  said  in 
its  report:  “The  text  books  must  contain  no  statement  in 
derogation  or  disparagement  of  the  achievements  of 
American  heroes.”  No  church  could  ask  more  for  its 
saints.  And  you  also  have  growing  up  the  doctrine  of 
the  infallibility  and  the  impeccability  of  Ihe  state  reflect- 
ed in  the  famous  toast:  “My  country.  May  she  ever  be 
right.  But,  right  or  wrong,  my  country.” 

Doesn’t  it  seem  that  Nationalism  is  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a religion  in  itself?  And,  as  I have  suggested,  the 
religion  of  Nationalism  is  directly  antithetic  to  that  of 
Christianity  in  many  of  its  aspects.  Where  the  view  of 
Christianity  in  regard  to  God  is  universal,  that  of  Nation- 
alism is  tribal.  Where  Christianity  aims  to  inculcate  hu- 
mility, love  and  brotherhood,  Nationalism  develops  pride, 
intolerance  and  strife.  Christianity  thinks  in  terms  of 
others’  welfare,  but  Nationalism  says  “America  first”, 
“Deutschland  uber  alles”,  or  “Sinn  Fein”  (ourselves 
alone).  Christianity  aims  for  forgiveness,  cooperation 
and  peace,  but  Nationalism  runs  to  narrowness,  intoler- 
ance, militarism,  imperialism  and  war.  It  is  obvious  that 
both  cannot  be  successfully  held  at  the  same  time,  for 
their  ideals  and  methods  are  opposite ; and  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Christianity  to  make  terms  with  Nation- 
alism, as  was  done  in  this  country  conspicuously  in  1917, 
means  simply  that  it_sells  out  to  Nationalism.  Today  we 
are  still  trying  to  ride  both  horses,  or  a more  exact  figure 
would  suggest  that  we  are  trying  to  hitch  up  a horse  and 
a tiger  together.  It  is  bound  to  be  disastrous.  If  as 
Christians  we  want  to  reach  our  proper  goal  we  need  to 
examine  more  clearly  than  most  people  have  the  nature  of 
Nationalism,  to  see  whether  we  can  afford  to  make  terms 
with  it.  Last  year  General  Summerall  in  addressing  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  boldly  stated  that  “the  fetich 
of  peace  under  the  cloak  of  religion  is  a wolf  in  sheep’s 
clothing”.  He,  speaking  for  Nationalism,  saw  the  issue 
in  clear  cut  terms  and  did  not  hesitate  to  claim  the  right 
of  way  for  his  religion.  It  is  time  that  Christians  should 
be  as  forthright  in  serving  themselves  from  the  subver- 
sive influence  of  Nationalism. 

At  this  point  may  I anticipate  the  question  which  will 
be  raised  as  to  whether  there  is  no  place  in  a Christian’s 
thinking  for  that  thing  which  we  call  patriotism?  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I believe  there  is,  that  a prop- 
er patriotism  is  a natural  and  valuable  part  of  any  Chris- 
tian’s makeup.  To  have  a special  love  for  one’s  own 
country  with  its  treasured  inheritance  from  the  past  and 
its  living  associations  in  the  present  need  not,  by  any 
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means,  stand  in  the  way  of  a proper  love  and  respect  for 
people  of  other  nationalities  or  races,  but  may  even  en- 
hance such  regard.  It  is  a proper  and  natural  feeling  to 
develop.  “Patriotism”  says  John  Haynes  Holmes,  “is  a 
love  of  country  fulfilling  itself  in  loyalty  to  the  ideals  for 
which  the  country  stands.”  Now  those  ideals  as  gener- 
ally expressed,  though  imperfectly  lived  up  to,  are  broad, 
generous,  fine  and  noble  and  have  to  do  with  freedom, 
justice,  honor  and  peace.  To  seek  them  will  not  bring 
one  into  conflict  with  anything  in  the  religion  of  Jesus. 
The  trouble  comes  when  patriotism  is  narrowed  to  mean 
loyalty  to  the  organized  government  and  to  its  immediate 
policies  and  methods,  a very  different  thing.  To  quote 
Carlton  Hayes  again:  (p  275) 

“Nationalism  is  partly  love  of  country,  but.  chiefly 
something  else.  Nationalism  is  a proud  boastful  habit  of 
mind  about  one’s  own  nation,  accompanied  by  a super- 
cilious or  hostile  attitude  toward  other  nations ; it  admits 
that  individual  citizens  of  one’s  own  country  may  do 
wrong,  but  it  insists  that  one’s  nationality  or  national 
state  is  always  right.  Nationalism  is  either  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  or  inhuman  and  jaundiced ; in  both  cases  it  is 
a form  of  mania,  a kind  of  extended  and  exaggerated 
egotism,  and  it  has  easily  recognized  symptoms  of  selfish- 
ness, intolerance  and  jingoism,  indicative  of  delusions  of 
grandeur  from  which  it  suffers.  Nationalism  is  artificial 
and  it  is  far  from  enobling ; in  a word  it  is  patriotic  snob- 
bery.” 

That  is  why  I would  make  a clear  distinction  between 
patriotism  and  Nationalism  on  the  one  hand  and  an  even 


sharper  distinction  between  Nationalism  and  Christiani- 
ty on  the  other.  Nationalism  uses  patriotism,  a fine  thing, 
for  its  own  ignoble  piirposes,  and  it  even  aspires  to  use 
Christianity  in  the  same  way.  It  has  already  done  so,  to 
the  shame  of  the  followers  of  Christ;  but  the  struggle  is 
not  over  yet.  To  the  extent  that  Nationalism  is  a religion, 
and  an  essentially  narrow  and  materialistic  one  at  that, 
it  aims  not  merely  to  use  Christianity  but  to  supercede  it. 
The  process,  if  it  goes  on,  will  be  that  of  a gradual  assimil- 
ation of  Christianity,  preserving  intact  the  organization 
and  forms  of  the  church  but  coloring  and  twisting  them  to 
serve  its  own  ends.  That  was  what  the  old  Roman  State 
religion  did  to  the  various  cults  that  seemed  to  be  its  com- 
petitors, although  Christianity,  for  awhile,  resisted  the 
process.  Nationalism,  as  we  know  it  today,  however,  de- 
rives an  unusual  strength  from  the  emotional  drive  that 
has  been  given  to  it,  something  which  the  old  Romans 
knew  nothing  about.  Indeed,  Nationalism  is  really  a new 
thing  in  the  world,  dating  back  only  to  the  18th  century. 
The  last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  seen  its  birth 
and  development  in  successive  spots  all  over  the  world. 
Whatever  one’s  judgment  of  it  may  be,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  a tremendously  powerful  force  which  has 
been  given  a new  impetus  with  the  great  war,  and  its  de- 
mands upon  the  whole  life  of  the  individual  are  far  more 
sweeping  than  any  made  by  the  formal  state  religion  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  To  that  extent  it  is  a more  formida- 
ble rival  of  Christianity  and  it  is  time  that  its  challenge  to 
all  that  Christianity  holds  dear  be  recognized  and  accept- 
ed. “Render  therefore  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar’s,  but  to  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS* 

By  James  Dwight  Wyker 


In  my  denomination,  the  reactionaries  refuse  to  sup- 
port our  foreign  work  because  a missionary  received  some 
Chinese  converts  into  his  church  without  requiring  bap- 
tism by  immersion.  Around  the  corner  is  a group  of  ul- 
tra radicals  who  refuse  to  support  Foreign  work  because 
they  claim  good  Buddhism  is  more  godly  than  poor 
Christianity.  When  the  scribes  and  the  doctors  disagree 
how  is  an  ordinary  community  churchman  to  know  wheth- 
er to  support  foreign  missions? 

Most  boards  have  been  compelled  to  accept  the  indig- 
enous church  idea,  and  all  are  moving  into  local  unity 
abroad.  These  are  evidences  of  shifting  responsibility 
and  of  organization  for  efficiency.  Since  the  indigenous 
idea  and  the  local  unity  tendency  are  two  of  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  the  community  church  movement  at 
home,  I believe  we  should  maintain  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  Christ  abroad. 

We  all  know  that  the  institutions  and  traditions  of 
sectarianism  have  collapsed  in  the  foreign  field  because 
the  foreigner  had  a better  philosophy  of  life  than  the  im- 
ported western  Christianity.  Our  failure  to  evangelize 
the  world  in  one  generation  was  due  to  the  quality  of  our 
message.  But  now  we  are  entering  a new  day,  in  which 
community  church  workers  should  take  a special  interest. 
The  Jerusalem  Conference  abolished  East  and  West  in 
missions.  We  should  notice  certain  facts.  The  delegates 
to  the  conference  were  nationals.  The  western  directors 
abdicated  in  favor  of  foreign  autonomy.  Money  from  us 
will  hereafter  speak  the  language  of  counsel  rather  than 
of  control.  Westerners  hope  to  become  recipients  of  the 
spirit  of  the  East.  The  International  Council  set  up  a 
bureau  of  research  to  determine  the  effect  of  our  imper- 

*This is  the  fourth  article  in  a.  series  on  Objects  for  a Com- 
munity Church  Benevolent  Program. 


ialism  in  trade,  industry  and  economics  upon  the  lives  of 
the  people  to  whom  the  missionaries  go.  The  Council  de- 
clared that  governments  should  refrain  from  using  armed 
force  in  protection  of  missionaries  and  their  property. 
The  conference  generously  welcomed  followers  of  other 
religions  recognizing  that  we  have  a common  contest 
against  secularism,  materialism,  and  atheism.  I believe 
that  community  churches  should  heartily  subscribe  to 
this  new  day  in  missions.  No  longer  is  it  a foreign  mis- 
sion task ; now  it  is  an  international,  world-wide  move- 
ment in  which  all  of  us  are  both  recipients  and  benefac- 
tors. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  in  general  about  the  present 
trend  in  foreign  missions.  A community  church  worker 
says,  “What  shall  my  church  support  in  the  meantime 
while  the  denominations  are  getting  together  on  the  new 
program  and  policy  which  all  can  support?”  His  church 
should  accept  a benevolent  project  which  meets  the  speci- 
fications which  are  stated  above  as  achievements  of  the 
Jeruselem  Conference.  By  all  means  a church  should  not 
subscribe  until  it  is  assured  that  its  foreign  project  is  in 
line  with  the  advanced  policy  of  world-wide  missions.  The 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  can  suggest 
acceptable  foreign  and  home  benevolent  objects  to  any- 
one who  seeks  the  information.  The  writer’s  own  church 
supports  the  interdenominational  work  of  San  Domingo. 

There  are  many  worthy  projects.  Lingnan  Universi- 
ty (Canton  Christian  College),  China,  would  come  near 
the  top  of  this  list.  About  this  great  institution  cluster 
the  men  who  constitute  the  present  progressive  leadership 
of  China.  It  is  the  foremost  national  school.  It  is  auotno- 
mous  and  indigenous,  and  therefore,  depends  upon  such 
independent  sources  as  community  churches  for  its  rev- 
enues. Another  very  worthy  project  is  the  Union  Church 
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in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  backed  by  a committee  of  the 
Federal  Council.  “One  canal  for  all  nations.  One  church 
for  all  denominations,”  is  its  motto. 

We  community  churches  are  not  under  institutional 
pressure  for  foreign  mission  support.  The  situation  makes 
it  easy  for  us  to  discontinue  this  type  of  benevolence,  and 
thereby  lose  our  vision  of  world-wide  service.  Our  sac- 


rifice for  others  has  a two-fold  value : it  provides  sup- 
port for  a worthy  project  and  it  enhances  our  sympathy 
and  loyalty  to  the  Kingdom  at  large.  No  community 
church  will  long  succeed  without  an  intelligent  systematic 
benevolent  budget. 

(For  information  on  Lingnan  University  write  150 
5th  Ave.,  New  York.) 


Union  Churches  and  Their  Objective 

By  William  C.  Isett,  of  Los  Angeles. 


For  nearly  five  years  I have  been  the  pastor  of  a 
union  church.  There  was  nothing  to  start  with  except  an 
inadequate  building  which  we  have  never  owned.  There 
was  no  board  or  agency  to  afford  financial  aid,  and  no 
nucleus  with  which  to  start.  The  beginning  was  made  on 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  city,  with  only  eleven  houses  in 
the  vicinity,  but  in  a section  which  was  bound  to  grow. 
Everything  was  new  and  undeveloped.  There  was  no 
money,  and  no  constituency  from  which  to  draw.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  a great  city  where  denominationalism  is 
strong — an  ideal  place  in  which  to  prove  the  soundness  of 
church  union,  since  it  would  have  to  grow  from  the  root. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  a history  of  the  church, 
which  has  grown  to  be  a strong,  healthy  organization,  but 
to  relate  how  difficulties  in  the  way  have  been  met,  and 
some  of  the  chief  obstacles  encountered. 

It  should  be  stated  at  once  that  I am  not  thinking 
particularly  of  the  independent  union  church.  This  suc- 
ceeds according  to  circumstances,  or  the  personality  of 
the  leader,  but  only  creates  union  to  a limited  degree  in  its 
own  community.  It  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  should 
aim  at  something  bigger.  Nor  am  I,  of  course,  thinking 
of  the  so-called  denominational  community  church,  which 
is  the  pet  project  of  comity  committees,  but  is  denomina- 
tional purely  and  simply.  But  I have  in  mind  the  move- 
ment towards  denominational  organic  union,  and  the  part 
the  independent  local  union  church  may  play  in  that 
great  objective;  in  a word,  the  organization  of  local  union 
churches  and  their  objective. 

The  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  union  are  neith- 
er theological  nor  ecclesiastical,  but  personal  on  the  part 
of  denominational  leaders.  On  all  sides  I meet  the  ques- 
tion, not  always  stated,  but  clearly  implied,  “What  would 
happen  to  us  and  our  office  if  church  union  spreads?” 
There  is  a definite  dread  of  the  movement  towards  church 
union  on  the  part  of  religious  leaders  which  is  not  wholly 
reprehensible.  Great  denominational  organizations  have 
been  built  up,  and  each  denominational  leader  is  bound 
up  in  the  system,  and  dependent  upon  it  for  a salary,  a 
means  of  expression,  and  as  an  avenue  of  success. 

The  answer  of  the  union  chm*ch  to  that  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit  is  that  the  field  is  the  world.  Each  denom- 
ination is  now  duplicating  the  other,  but  union  neither 
decreases  the  need  nor  reduces  the  supply.  As  pastors 
of  local  churches  it  is  for  us  not  to  create  a new  avenue 
for  our  benevolences,  nor  to-  confine  our  giving  to  inter- 
or  non-denominational  objects,  but  to  fairly  face  the  fact 
of  the  world  field,  apportion  our  missionary  money  to  the 
fields — home,  foreign  and  local — which  show  the  greatest 
need,  and  through  the  denominations  working  in  those 
fields.  This  can  be  done  because  missionary  work  is  very 
generally  divided  geographically.  If  denominations  can 
be  brought  to  unite  organically  in  a local  church,  this 
leaves  the  organic  union  church  with  a budget  for 
benevolences  not  divided  among  a lot  of  foreign  and  a 
„ lot  of  home  fields  according  to  the  denominations  repre- 
sented in  its  membership,  trying  to  give  a little  to  each 


denomination  for  each  of  their  missionary  objects,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  world  field  represented  by  all,  giving  to  the 
foreign  budget  of  one,  the  home  budget  of  another,  etc., 
according  to  the  world  need.  The  difficulty  of  course  is 
that  each  denominational  leader  wants  all  for  his  own 
fields,  since  his  own  success  depends  upon  how  he  can 
build  up  his  denomination,  and  not  upon  his  ability  to 
build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

The  next  problem  is  one  of  local  finance.  Having  no 
missionary  money  behind  it,  the  local  union  church  must 
create  its  own  local  budget.  As  this  subject  is  an  article 
in  itself  I cannot  cover  it  here.  The  only  thing  to  be  said 
here  is  that  it  does  not  differ  from  any  other  church  except 
that  initial  salary  must  be  provided  personally  by  the  pas- 
. tor,  or  provided  by  a group  who  want  to  form  a local 
church.  From  this  one  simply  increases  the  subscriptions. 
But  this  by  no  means  solves  the  financial  problem  of  the 
union  or  any  other  church,  and  unless  we  solve  it  quickly 
we  shall  have  few  new  churches. 

The  next  question  is  ecclesiastical.  A union  church 
has  to  be  eongregationally  governed,  so  that  episcopally 
governed  denominations  have  to  compromise  the  most  in 
organic  union.  Most  organic  union  projects  try  to  start 
on  a federated  plan.  The  local  congregation  is  the  gov- 
ering  board.  When  it  comes  to  overhead  union  it  can 
only  go  as  far  as  representative  government,  which  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  all  government.  But  the  course  of  a 
local  union  church  is  clear  provided  the  personal 
jealousies  of  denominational  leaders  can  be  overcome. 

Next  comes  the  question  of  expansion,  the  place 
of  greatest  difficulty,  and  the  most  bitter  personal  feel- 
ing. “You  are  creating  a new  denomination,”  is  the 
hue  and  cry  of  denominational  superintendents,  meaning, 
of  course,  if  any  new  fields  are  to  be  entered  each  denom- 
ination wants  the  glory  of  it,  and  the  comity  council  (a 
great  step  in  advance,  by  the  way)  quite  coldly  decides 
the  question  of  “Whose  turn  next?”  Even  being  a mem- 
ber of  the  City  Church  Federation,  as  my  church  is,  does 
not  give  us  much  chance  in  the  expansion  program. 

If  union  churches  are  forced  to  band  themselves  to- 
gether in  opposition  to  denominationalism,  they  will  be 
a better  one  than  any  now  existing.  But  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  independent,  local  union  churches  can  bring  the 
denominational  leaders  represented  in  the  nation  together 
organically.  Then  those  denominations  will  together  ex- 
pand into  other  fields,  so  forming,  not  a new  denomina- 
tion, but  a union  of  denominations  according  to  the  con- 
stituency of  the  community. 

And  last  of  all  comes  the  theological  difficulties.  It 
seems  strange  that  they  should  be  last  because  they  are 
the  cause  of  denominations,  but  they  are  actually  of  very 
minor  importance  in  church  union.  This  is  not  because 
they  are  not  important  in  themselves,  but  because  the 
grounds  of  differences  are  so  thoroughly  understood  that, 
being  obvious,  at  least  to  leaders,  we  can  go  immediately 
to  the  heart  of  things  which  we  have  in  common — Christ 
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and the  Bible.  I am  speaking  here  of  the  narrower  evan- 
gelical union.  The  larger  union  will  come  later. 

Every  preacher  in  every  church,  if  he  is  true  to  Christ 
and  the  Word,  is  preaching  a theology  acceptable  in  al- 
most any  union  church.  I find  my  Presbyterian  theology 
in  no  way  hinders  me  from  adequately  feeding  the  Metho- 
dist, Baptist  and  Lutheran  members  of  my  church,  simply 
because  I do  not  preach  Pi’esbyterianism,  but  Christ. 
And  I never  did,  even  when  pastor  of  strictly  Presbyterian 
churches.  As  a member  of  presbytery  I am  still  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  growth  of  the  Kingdom  through  the 
channels  of  that  denomination,  but  I am  equally  interest- 


~ 

ed  in  the  Congregational,  Episcopal,  Christian  and  other 
fields,  because  the  field  is  the  world,  and  Christ  died  to 
save  the  world.  Also,  the  children  of  the  various  denom- 
inational families  in  my  church  are  not  members  of  those 
denominations,  but  of  the  union  church.  No,  I do  not  re- 
gard theological  difficulties  to  be  very  great  in  union  work. 
I think  still  the  greatest  difficulty  is  personal  on  the  part 
of  religious  leaders,  founded  upon  a commendable  zeal. 
As  believers  in  union  it  is  for  us  to  patiently,  lovingly  and 
persistently  help  these  brethren  to  solve  their  problems, 
and  to  insist  that  we  do  it  together  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


The  Spiritual  Community 

By  Frederick  Brink. 


Today  in  religious  effort  there  is  a growing-  discontent  with 
everything  that  has  to  do  with  theory,  and  an  almost  ‘clamorous 
demand  for  practical  activity.  With  all  the  obvious  need  for  ser- 
vice, people  are  growing  intolerant  of  any  theory  of  service.  Such 
a condition  is  to  be  understood  but  not  accepted;  for  its  very  im- 
mediacy destroys  the  perspective  necessary  either  to  observe  or  to 
remedy  the  real  problem.  To  act  without  theory  is  to  build  without 
plans  or  knowledge  of  materials.  It  is  to  mistake  activity  for  ef- 
fort; enthusiasm  for  wisdom.  What  is  most  needed  today  is  a 
clear  conception  of  what  is  to  be  achieved,  and  a theory  of  ac- 
tion which  will  reasonably  assure  that  end.  Practice  has  no  im- 
portance apart  from  theory,  and  theory  lias  no  value  apart  from 
practice.  One  cannot  be  called  primary  and  the  other  secondary; 
they  are  co-ordinate. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  conceive  the  task,  and  then  to  formulate 
a theory  of  action  by  which  the  church  can  accomplish  that  task. 
To  the  probable  disgust  of  those  who  first  of  all  demand  some  prac- 
tical activity,  I shall  begin  by  setting  forth  a theory  of  the  church 
which  I believe  essential  to  social  leavening.  I shall  use  the  term 
“the  spiritual  community”  as  best  suggesting  what  we  are  seek- 
ing both  to  discover  and  to  promote.  The  word  “spiritual”  sug- 
gests that  whole  realm  of  reality,  unseen  but  eternal,  with  which 
religion  is  essentially  concerned,  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  motive  to  effective  living.  At  the  same 
time,  the  word  “community”  does  justice  to  that  sense  of  fellow- 
ship which  transcends  individual  wants  and  needs  and  gives  a 
sense  of  comradeship  in  endeavor.  Putting  these  two  ideas  to- 
gether centralizes  and  makes  concrete  the  thought  at  the  heart  of 
religion,  and  states  the  cause  for  which  all  organization  exists  and 
which  all  organization  must  serve. 

The  term  “the  spiritual  community”  is  designed  to  suggest 
a working  theory  for  the  church.  It  is  definite  enough  to  provide 
a solid  basis  of  unity,  yet  fluid  enough  to  admit  the  differences  that 
religion  has  been  all  too  prone  to  disregard  or  to  force  into  con- 
formity. It  is  based  upon  common  spiritual  needs,  and  a fellow- 
ship, not  of  creeds,  but  of  endeavor.  It  escapes  all  the  little  loyal- 
ties that  divide,  not  by  ignoring  them,  but  by  substituting  for  them 
a far  bigger  loyalty. 

Now,  how  does  this  term  touch  the  denomination  and  the  lo- 
cal community?  What  are  its  implications  and  its  applications? 

The  unity  of  the  spiritual  community  need  not  be  sought  in 
the  elimination  of  denominational  organization.  Bather,  it  must 
be  sought  in  that  liberalizing  and  fraternizing  which  is  possible 
only  through  some  theory  of  co-operation  that  admits  of  a func- 
tional unity  of  dissimilar  parts.  To  get  this  kind  of  unity,  we 
must  find  something  bigger  and  more  fundamental  for  men  to  be 
loyal  to  their  respective-  denominations.  But  these  bigger  loyalties 
can  quite  properly  function  through  denominational  agencies. 

As  for  the  community,  this  is  the  place  where  the  individual 
is  conditioned  in  his  attitudes  and  outlook,  made  magnanimous  or 
petty  in  spirit,  by  the  type  of  fellowship  to  which  he  contributes 
and  in  which  he  shares.  It  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  he  must 
learn  to  love  'God  with  all  his  heart  and  his  neighbor  as  himself. 
But  to  achieve  these  results,  somehow  he  must  be  made  to  vision  a 
spiritual  community  that  includes  God,  his  neighbor,  and  him- 
self. A man’s  personal  wisdom  and  experience  count  for  little 
until  he  puts  them  into  the  service  of  some-  common  cause.  No 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  worth  seeking  that  does  not  make  room  for 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Greek  and  Barbarian,  on  a basis  of  fellowship  that 
regards  all  men  as  brothers,  and  sons  of  a common  Father. 

What  about  the  leadership  of  this  spiritual  community?  Lead- 
ership carries  temptations  to  power  and  compulsion.  Prophetic 
vision  and  insight  are  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to  win  a fol- 
lowing or  to  force  a result.  But  the  very  conception  of  a “spirit- 
ual” unity  precludes  the  idea  of  compulsion;  while  the  word 


“community”  demands  that  results  be  mutually  sought,  not  forci- 
bly imposed.  In  a spiritual  community,  the  priest  must  father  his 
people,  and  the  shepherd  must  feed  his  flock. 

And  what  is  to  be  the  attitude  of  the  church  to  other  social  in- 
stitutions, and  to  businesses  and  professions?  Our  ideal  is  a free 
church  in  a free  society;  that  is,  a society  in  which  there  is  free- 
dom to  belong,  to  contribute,  to  use.  The  church,  in  such  a social 
order,  will  not  take  over  the  varied  tasks  of  other  institutions;  nor 
will  it  serve  as  a moral  policeman  over  them;  but  it  will  deal  with 
the  large  aspects  of  fellowship,  giving  to  society  and  to  society’s 
institutions  both  range  and  quality.  At  the  same  time,  the  church 
will  prove  a spiritual  medium  of  understanding — a soil  of  common 
interest  in  which  these  other  agencies  may  root  themselves.  The 
church  will  very  rarely  undertake  administrative  oversight  of 
another  agency.  That  is  not  the  church’s  function.  Bather,  she 
can  and  will  establish  and  encourage  ethical  standards;  but  always 
without  compulsion.  The  task  of  the  ehurch  is  not  so  much  to 
control  as  to  interpret;  not  to  administer,  but  to  minister  unto, 
business  and  politics  and  social  agencies  of  every  kind.  In  no  way 
can  she  minister  so  faithfully  and  so  effectively  as  in  creating  a 
fellowship  that  will  find  expression  in  necessary  social  institutions, 
and  then  trusting  these  institutions  to  do  their  work  well  by  acting 
in  full  harmony  with  them.  We  shall  have  a free  church  in  a free 
state;  but  the  freedom  of  the  church  lies  not  apart  from,  but  in  the 
very  heart  of,  the  other  free  institutions  whose  functions  she  is 
never  to  usurp,  but  to  understand,  encourage,  and  trust. 

&o  the  function  of  the  church  is  to  act  as  an  interpreter  of 
fellowship  in  a spiritual  community.  Insight  and  sympathy  be- 
come far  more  important  than  authority.  The  will  to  understand 
becomes  the  power  to  save.  Once  more,  the  message  of  the  church 
becomes  “good  news,”  and  organization  gives  way  to  a “commu- 
nity of  believers.”  This  is  the  New  Jerusalem  that  first  came 
down  from  God,  but  now  grows  up  from  the  hearts  of  men;  a fel- 
lowship of  love  in  common  service. 


I had  been  brought  up  a Baptist.  I had  been  led  to  attach 
tremendous  importance  to  much  or  less  water  and  to  special  con- 
ditions for  its  use.  All  this  fell  away  from  me  as  one  easts  off  a 
cloak  in  warm  weather.  I did  not  repudiate  it.  I had  merely  no 
use  for  it.  I was  dealing-  with  men  to  whom  I gave  often  the 
last  message  or  the  last  grip  of  the  hand  before  they  went  into 
the  “line,”  from  which  they  freqeuntly  did  not  return.  Under 
such  circumstances  such  an  ordinance  was  not  only  impossible;  it 
was  irrelevant.  Never  again  could  I give  it  a place  of  primary 
importance. 

I ceased  to  be  a saeramentarian,  save  in  the  sense  in  which 
Jesus  caused  common  bread  and  wine  to  be  charged  with  meaning 
unutterable.  I came  to  believe — and  I still  believe — that  birth, 
marriage  -and  death  are  the  greatest. because  the  most  universal 
of  all  sacraments.  I would  rather  that  men  perceived  in  them 
the  Beal  Presence  than  in  something  else  which  needed  to  be 
“fenced”  from  the  vulgar.  I sought  for  the  elemental  in  re- 
ligion, holding  that  to  be  truest  which  makes  the  most  direct  ap- 
peal to  all  men  in  whose  life  a woman  was  not  a pivotal  point- 
mother,  sister,  sweetheart,  wife  or  child.  I hold  that  religion  must 
impinge  directly  upon  these  relationships.  In  my  innumerable 
conversations  I never  met  a man  who  was  not  torn  and  tempted 
between  two  contrary  principles  in  life,  one  that  appealed  to  his 
lower  and  another  to  his  higher  self. 

I found  that  all  our  religious  sectarianisms  failed  to  include 
all  the  good  or  eliminate  the  bad.  On  the  contrary  they  often 
stumbled  the  good  and  sheltered  the  bad.  They  offered  no  dis- 
tinctive criterion  of  character.  By  sheer  force  of  observation  I 
became  an  inter-denominationalist,  or  rather  sought  for  something 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

There  is  an  inborn  thriftiness  in  the  American  char- 
acter which  will  assert  itself  in  spite  of  our  tendency  now 
and  then  to  go  on  debauch  of  wastefulness.  Real  interest 
is  created  when  some  one  talks  about  the  conservation  of 
our  forests.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  reforestra- 
tion.  There  is  far  more  thrill  in  saving  human  lives  than 
are  being  made  to  keep  the  wealth  of  our  lands  from 
flowing  down  into  the  sea. 

But  after  all  the  greatest  conservation  movement  of 
any  age  is  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  human 
life.  The  Christmas  seal  has  become  a national  institu- 
tion. There  is  far  more  hrill  in  saving  human  lives  than 
in  saving  forests,  or  in  preventing  the  waste  of  our  petro- 
leum supplies. 

The  great  prohibition  experiment  in  America  (Her- 
bert Hoover  has  called  it  an  experiment  so  the  phase  must 
be  all  right!)  will  be  judged  mostly  by  what  it  does  to 
human  life.  While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enor- 
mous prosperity  in  America  today  is  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent due  to  the  saving  of  the  national  drink  bill  and  to 
the  greater  efficiency  of  the  industrial  worker  under  pro- 
hibition, nevertheless,  prohibition  will  in  the  long  run 
make  its  chief  appeal  not  as  a means  to  save  money  or  to 
make  more  money,  but  rather  as  a means  to  enrich  hu- 
man life  and  to  safe-guard  it  from  its  perils. 

It  is  the  stress  on  this  principle  which  is  needed  today 
to  make  prohibition  popular.  The  appeal  to  obey  law  be- 
cause it  is  law  has  something  in  it.  But  nobody  gets  very 
enthusiastic  over  that  idea.  But  to  go  beyond  the  law 
in  seeking  to  protect  human  life  is  an  idea  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  and  for  which  we  can  command  the  very 
greatest  enthusiasm. 

Is  the  burden  of  alcoholism  less  than  in  the  old  days? 
Who  can  doubt  it?  Impartial  observers  estimate  that  the 
boot-legger  is  not  able  to  distribute  one  tenth  as  much  al- 
cohol as  the  old-time  aloon  keeper  did.  In  the  old  days 
one  might  walk  down  Ashland  Avenue  back  of  the  yards 
in  Chicago  and  find  a spot  where  practically  every  build- 
ing for  two  whole  blocks  was  given  over  to  the  saloon 
business.  And  now  these  buildings  are  given  over  to  legi- 
timate business.  That  the  speak-easy  is  down  there  one 
may  admit  without  at  all  indicating  a volume  of  alcoholic 
trade  such  as  in  the  old  days. 

What  the  new  regime  has  meant  in  connection  with 
poverty  may  be  seen  from  the  reports  of  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago.  In  1916,  625  out  of  7,000  cases  show- 
ed alcohol  as  a serious  cause  of  trouble  in  the  family. 
In  1920,  the  report  showed  that  out  of  5,000  cases  only  33 
were  the  result  of  alcohol. 

What  the  conservation  of  the  family  income  means 
may  be  seen  in  the  great  forest  preserve  of  Chicago  any 
Sunday  afternoon.  Whole  families  drive  out  in  second- 
hand automobiles  to  spots  that  they  have  never  seen  be- 
fore. In  place  of  the  old-time  sordid  Sunday  with  a 
drunken  man  brawling  around  the  house,  thousands  of 
families  of  the  working  classes  now  have  their  share  of 
the  great  out-of-doors  with  a consequent  improvement  in 
family  conditions. 

In  such  homes  as  these  the  rate  of  infant  mortality 
goes  down  rapidly.  The  mother  who  has  her  share 
of  light  and  recreation  is  far  more  efficient  than  the  oth- 
er kind. 

Not  only  does  prohibition  improve  home  conditions 
and  therefore  reduce  infant  mortality ; it  is  quite  certain 
that  prohibition  has  reduced  the  number  of  our  industrial 
accidents.  The  toll  of  life  from  accident  in  America  is 


greater  any  year  than  were  the  American  casualties  from 
war  during  the  world  war.  In  this  machine  age,  it  seems 
impossible  to  avoid  accidents  entirely.  But  certain  sta- 
tistics gathered  in  Cleveland  are  eloquent  with  meaning 
in  this  connection.  The  admissions  to  Lakeside  hospital 
for  accident  cases  has  decreased  steadily  under  prohibi- 
tion. There  were  47  cases  in  1921,  and  17  in  1925.  When 
some  one  starts  making  a study  of  the  shocking  mortali- 
ty, from  accident,  on  the  roads  of  America,  it  will  be 
learned  that  a very  considerable  part  of  this  toll  of  casu- 
alties is  due  to  the  use  of  illegal  liquor.  The  more  liquor 
that  is  consumed,  the  more  these  accidents  will  increase  in 
number.  The  one  fact  of  the  use  of  the  automobile  will 
change  the  attitude  of  a great  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try concerning  the  advisability  of  maintaining  our  liquor 
laws. 

The  principle  of  conserving  human  life  by  legislative 
enactment  is  well  established  in  every  civilized  country 
of  the  world.  In  the  process  many  ancient  liberties  have 
been  taken  away  from  people.  Perhaps  a farmer  with  a 
tubercular  cow  may  complain  when  his  “best”  cow  is  or- 
dered to  the  slaughter.  But  no  one  pays  heed.  The  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  dooms  the  cow.  Adulter- 
ated groceries  are  forbidden  by  law. 

Long  since  the  liberty  of  the  druggist  has  been  limit- 
ed. He  cannot  sell  opium  and  morphine  except  on  the  or- 
der of  a physician.  Both  his  liberty  and  that  of  the  pro- 
spective purchaser  has  been  limited.  But  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  the  complaints  of  drug  addicts  about  our 
anti-narcotic  laws.  If  the  narcotic  victims  increase,  we 
must  all  have  our  taxes  inci’eased  to  pay  their  bills  as 
their  lives  go  down  in  wreckage.  And  after  all  the  big- 
public  has  some  rights  over  against  the  anti-social  indi- 
vidual. 

Two  big  motives  have  lead  some  men  in  America  to 
oppose  our  prohibition  laws.  One  is  just  the  bestial  mo- 
tive of  appetite.  Now  that  the  private  stock  is  exhausted 
and  the  supply  of  dependable  liquor  so  very  limited,  our 
steady  drinkers  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  prohibition  for 
the  first  time.  Moonshine  is  a poor  substitute  for  the 
liquors  that  were  once  sold.  So  thirsty  men  cry  out 
against  the  law  which  causes  them  inconvenience. 

And  of  course  the  economic  motive  impels  a vast 
drive  against  prohibition.  Some  of  our  brewery  and  dis- 
tillery properties  have  been  made  over  to  serve  other  lines 
of  business.  But  the  old  brewery  crowd  still  licks  its 
chaps  as  it  contemplates  possible  profits  through  a modi- 
fication of  our  liquor  laws.  What  happens  to  human  life 
does  not  concern  such  men.  Money  is  the  thing.  Any 
way  of  getting  it  that  does  not  put  the  operator  into 
prison  is  considered  proper. 

The  major  drive  against  prohibition  is  being  made 
this  summer.  For  years  the  wets  have  been  getting  ready 
for  this  great  offensive.  Behind  them  are  almost  limit- 
less campaign  funds.  They  are  reinforced  by  the  lunatic 
fringe  of  society  which  thinks  of  human  life  in  such  cheap 
terms  that  it  is  comprised  chiefly  of  physical  pleasures. 

The  church  has  a duty  to  talk  prohibition  this  summer 
from  the  human  angle.  Prohibition  is  a success  or  a fail- 
ure from  the  standpoint  of  what  it  has  done  to  human 
life.  If  our  people  are  healthier,  more  free  from  accidents, 
more  happy  in  their  homes,  more  efficient  in  industry, 
more  concerned  about  education  and  more  definitely  com- 
mitted to  religion  under  prohibition,  no  abstract  argu- 
ments about  “personal  liberty”,  and  no  legal  quibbles 
about  the  proper  way  to  enact  prohibition  laws,  will  ever 
be  able  to  meet  the  main  issue.  Human  life  is  the  great 
consideration. 
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AN  APOSTLE  OF  BEAUTY 

Lorado  Taft,  the  sculptor  grew  up  in  the  corn  belt  of 
Illinois.  Life  used  to  be  sordid  enough  in  Illinois  com- 
munities when  he  was  a boy.  How  he  got  his  apostolic 
call  to  preach  beauty  and  to  create  it,  is  not  apparent. 
But  the  need  of  bringing  into  the  drab  lives  of  our  Amer- 
ican people  a new  appreciation  of  beauty  has  come  to 
this  man  as  a call  to  service. 

Each  year  Mr.  Taft  takes  a group  of  select  people  on 
an  auto  tour  of  Illinois  to  help  them  discover  the  beauty 
of  their  own  state.  The  contagion  of  his  example  has  set 
other  states  going  in  the  process  of  self-discovery.  Illi- 
nois was  very  humble  about  her  natural  beauty  until  the 
artist  discovered  and  interpreted  natural  beauty  which 
has  been  here  all  the  while.  It  will  prove  so  in  every 
state.  God  has  been  more  lavish  with  beauty  than  to  give 
it  all  to  the  Swiss.  We  have  it  right  here  in  America.  It 
requires  only  the  eye  to  see. 

Not  only  does  this  apostle  of  beauty  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the  beautiful  of  nature.  He  is  helping  communities 
form  now  standards  of  appreciation  as  they  erect  the 
buildings  that  their  children  will  use.  Who  can  travel 
through  Illinois  without  realizing  that  public  buildings 
that  are  now  going  up  show  a new  charm  in  outline.  The 
village  store  may  be  made  beautiful.  The  public  school 
need  not  be  an  ugly  thing  of  four  walls.  It  may  be  the 
object  of  civic  pride  for  a whole  community.  And  the  old- 
time  ugly  village  church  with  its  pulpit  in  a corner  of 
the  room  gives  way  now  for  better  considered  forms  of 
church  architecture. 

The  enduring  form  that  Mr.  Taft’s  work  takes  is,  of 
course,  his  sculpture.  Here  and  there  across  the  state  is 
something  of  exquisite  beauty  that  he  has  created.  Oth- 
er generations  coming  upon  these  monuments  will  know 
that  in  this  day  there  was  not  only  a man  with  the  love  of 
the  beautiful,  but  also  communities  who  appreciated  him. 


LESSONS  FROM  SOME  RECENT  HISTORY 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  community  church 
movement  which  sprang  up  after  the  war  without  any 
personal  leadership,  brought  hundreds  of  ministers  into 
new  church  tasks.  They  felt  unable  to  meet  their  prob- 
lems alone,  and  the  impulse  toward  fellowship  of  those 
engaged  in  common  work  was  natural  and  laudable.  The 
Community  Church  Workers  was  the  first  nationally  or- 
ganized group,  the  first  conference  of  this  organization  be- 
ing held  in  1923. 

Soon  afterwards  in  the  west  a small  group  of  minis- 
ters formed  not  a fellowship  of  individuals,  but  a confer- 
ence of  churches  called  “The  General  Conference  of  Un- 
denominational Churches.”  This  conference  was  doc- 
trinally  minded  rather  than  socially  minded  and  espoused 
the  five  points  of  fundamentalism.  Then  followed  divi- 
sion. The  result  is  that  there  are  now  two  groups  claim- 
ing to  be  the  conference  of  undenominational  churches, 
and  two  newspapers,  one  published  at  Crookston,  Minne- 
sota, and  the  other  at  Conway,  Arkansas.  The  Crookston 
group  will  hold  a meeting  in  a suburb  of  Chicago  in 
August.  An  effort  towards  union  of  the  two  fundamental- 
ist groups  will  be  made  this  summer,  though  the  success 
of  this  effort  is  problematical.  The  number  of  churches 
connected  with  either  of  these  organizations  is  very  small 
indeed  compared  with  the  vast  number  of  interdenomina- 
tional churches  in  America. 

The  wisdom  of  keeping  away  from  divisive  doctrinal 
questions  has  been  well  vindicated  in  the  history  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers.  The  men  of  this  organiza- 
tion do  not  affect  to  despise  the  great  cardinal  ideas  of  the 
gospel.  Most  of  them  are  in  good  standing  in  one  of  the 
great  religious  communions.  But  they  see  in  the  commu- 




nity  church  movement  not  a new  tendency  in  doctrine, 
but  a new  program  in  service. 

Meanwhile,  since  the  Community  Church  Workers 
keeps  itself  to  programs  of  community  service,  is  there 
any  reason  why  members  of  the  two  conferences  named 
above  should  not  also  belong  to  Community  Church 
W orkers  ? 


A RIGHT  POINT  OF  VIEW  FOR  COUNTRY  PEOPLE 

The  American  Country  Life  Association  has  done  the 
farmers  of  America  a most  invaluable  service  in  stressing 
the  idea  that  the  chief  problem  of  the  farm  is  not  a living 
but  a life.  Of  course,  every  man  ought  to  have  a chance 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny 
that  economic  problems  of  the  gravest  sort  affect  the  wel- 
fare of  that  third  of  our  nation  which  lives  in  the  open 
country.  But  way  back  when  corn  was  eighteen  cents  a 
bushel,  the  country  still  produced  boys  and  girls  that 
afterwards  were  numbered  among  the  nation’s  leaders. . 
And  it  does  not  require  dollar  a bushel  corn  for  the  farm 
family  to  begin  really  to  live. 

Both  the  man  of  the  city  and  the  man  on  the  farm 
need  to  be  reminded  that  life  does  not  consist  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  we  possess.  Our  grandmother 
filled  her  yard  with  beauty  which  cost  nothing  at  all.  Her 
fiowers  and  bushes  made  the  old  farm  place  so  attractive 
that  the  children  loved  to  come  back  from  swell  city 
homes  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  a humbler  home.  And 
in  her  home  were  books  and  religion. 

Farm  life  has  taken  too  little  account  of  the  possi- 
bility of  neighborhood  organization.  The  farmer  has  al- 
lowed the  nearby-village  to  provide  recreation,  and  to 
take  the  leadership  in  most  other  things  of  a community 
nature.  In  days  to  come  the  farmer  will  come  into  his  own 
in  leadership.  The  place  to  make  the  start  is  in  the  farm 
neighborhood. 

Most  neglected  of  all  the  rural  problems  is  that  of  re- 
ligion. The  farmer  himself  must  decide  whether  he  is  go- 
ing to  take  his  automobile  and  go  to  town  to  church,  or 
whether  he  will  seek  to  continue  the  rural  churches.  Many 
of  these  churches  are  already  dead.  Is  the  pendulum  to 
swing  the  other  way  and  many  a rural  place  of  worship  be 
re-opened?  The  only  hope  of  this  is  an  interdenomina- 
tional movement  in  rural  religion. 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

SECTION  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  CONVENTION 

By  Gilbert  Counts. 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  have  a yearly  meeting  of  the  whole 
brotherhood  where  the  "saints”  from  the  many  sections  of  the 
country  come  together  to  talk  over  the  many  problems  of  the 
kingdom,  and  also  the  minister  has  an  opportunity  to  get  in  a line 
on  the  next  church  that  he  hopes  to  secure.  This  year  some  6,000 
of  the  "brethren”  gathered  in  the  eity  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  from 
April  17-22,  1928.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  great  meeting  45  min- 
utes were  given  over  to  the  many  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  rural  church  section  was  of  special  interest  to  the 
writer.  He  found  that  it  was  largely  attended  by  rural  pastors 
but  with  few  laymen.  The  spirit  of  the  first  twodays  was  very  con- 
servative in  its  thinking  as  to  the  solution  of  this  problem  from  a 
denominational  standpoint.  One  would  get  the  idea  that  no  one 
had  ever  confronted  this  problem  before  and  that  the  disciples 
must  face  it  alone.  The  usual  problems  of  the  rural  church 
were  presented  in  a loose  way.  They  were  stated  in  this  manner: 
poor  leadership,  all  of  the  good  preachers  running  off  to  the  towns 
and  city  pulpits;  no  money  in  the  rural  church;  people  can  buy 
high  priced  cars  but  give  little  to  the  church:  lack  of  trained 
leadership  in  the  local  church;  preacher  fails  to  develop  what  he 
has;  some  one  of  the  officers  of  the  church  gets  tired  of  the preacher 
and  he  must  move  on.  It  looked  as  if  there  would  be  five  days  of 
this  antique  thinking,  but  the  last  two  sessions  were  a rude  jolt 
to  the1  thinking  of  the  conservative  people  present.  A young  man 
from  Missouri  with  his  degree  from  Chicago  Seminary,  presented 
the  larger  parish  plan,  and  even  in  the  back  woods  of  Missouri  waa 
(Continued  on  page  10.) 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 


Through  the  New  Testament  in  Forty  Weeks 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  our  journey  through  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  forty  weeks.  For  those  of  us  who  have  kept  up  with 
the  plan,  there  has  been  a renewal  of  our  friendships  in  the  study 
of  God’s  Word.  In  the  Gospels  we  walked  with  Jesus  in  His  busy 
every  day  life  of  helpfulness.  We  witnessed  the  seeming  defeat 
of  His  last  week  and  the  utlimate  glorious  triumph  of  His  resur- 
rection and  ascension.  In  the  book  of  Acts  we  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Early  Church  under  the  guidance  of  the  apostles.  We 
saw  Christianity  move  out  from  the  borders  of  Judea  and  Galilee 
to  the  great  centers  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
and  Rome  itself.  With  admiration  we  viewed  the  earnest  zeal 
of  the  Christian  missionaries  in  the  face  of  formidable  obstacles. 
In  the  letters  of  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  we  got  an  insight  into 
the  inner  life  and  thought  of  those  early  Christian  communities 
with  their  joys  and  problems. 

In  this  fascinating  journey  through  the  New  Testament,  we 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  book  of  symbols,  the  Revelation  of 
John.  Though  difficult  of  interpretation  in  many  parts,  if  you  try, 
you  will  find  a clear  worth-while  message  for  your  own  devotional 
life  in  almost  every  chapter.  Read  the  daily  assignments  of  the 
coming  weeks  with  this  discovery  in  mind. 

Thirty-Seventht  Weew:  July  15,  Revelation  15;  July  16,  Rev- 

elation. 16:  1-10;  July  17,  Revelation  16:11-21;  July  18,  Revelation 
17:  1-6;  July  19,  Revelation  17:  7-18;  July  20,  Revelation  18:  1-3 ; 
July  21,  Revelation  18:4-20. 

Thirty-Eighth  Week:  July  22,  Revelation  18:  21-24;  July  23, 

Revelation  19:  1-5;  July  24,  Revelation  19:6-10;  July  25,  Revela- 
tion 19:  11-16;  July  26,  Revelation  19:  17-18 ; July  27,  Revelation 
19:  19-21;  July  28,  Revelation  20:  1-3, 

Thirty-Ninth  Week:  July  29,  Revelation  20:  4-6;  July  30, 

Revelation  20:7-10;  July  31,  Revelation  20:11-15;  August  1,  Rev- 
elation 21:  1-5;  August  2,  Revelation  21:6,  8;  August  3,  Revelation 
21:9-14;  August  4,  Revelation  21:15-21. 

Fortieth  Week:  August  5,  Revelation  21:  22-27;  August  6, 

Revelation  22:1-5;  August  7,  Revelation  22:  6,  7;  August  8,  Revela- 
tion 22:8,  9;  August  9,  Revelation  22:  10-15;  August  10,  Revelation 
21:  16,  17;  August  11,  Revelation  21:  18-21. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE'"' MONTH 

AHEAD 

July  15 — “The  Conversion  of  Saul’’ — Acts  9:1-19;  22:6-16;  I 

Cor.  15:  8. 

Mingled  emotions  were  moving  in  the  life  of  Saul,  the  ardent 
young  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  and  Damascus. 
He  could  not  forget  his  “standing-by  experience”  at  the  stoning 
of  Stephen.  A great  transformation  of  his  life  was  at  hand.  It 
began  with  that  dramatic  experience  on  the  road  to  Damascus.  A 
light  from  heaven  blinded  his  eyes,  but  enlightened  his  soul.  From 
henceforth  his  life  was  to  move  in  a different  direction,  just  the 
opposite  from  before. 

Saul’s  training  in  the  Jewish  schools  gave  him  a solid  back- 
ground of  religion  that  enabled  him  to  adopt  for  himself  and 
adapt  for  his  age  the  Christian  way  of  living.  Notice  in  the  book 
of  Acts  how  often  “The  Way”  appears.  Now  Jesus,  whose  voice 
he  heard  on  the  Damascus  road,  was  to  be  Saul’s  authority. 

Led  into  Damascus,  for  he  was  temporarily  blinded,  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Ananias,  a Christian  leader.  His  baptism  fol- 
lowed, making  him  one  of  those  whom  he  had  come  to  Damascus 
to  take  back  to  Jerusalem  bound  as  captives.  He  was  to  be  “a 
chosen  vessel”  to  bear  the  name  of  Jesus  to  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
Saul  the  persecutor  was  not  really  satisfied,  but  Paul  the  Christian 
missionary  was.  Through  a life  yielded  to  the  Lord,  he  found  his 
place  of  service.  Have  you  yielded  your  life  to  Jesus?  If  you 
have,  you  have  that  abiding  satisfaction  which  comes  from  doing 
the  Master’s  will.  Have  you  said  with  Saul,  “What  shall  I do, 
Lord?” 

****** 

July  22 — “Saul’s  Early  Ministry” — Acts  9:19-30;  11:19-30;  12: 
25;  Gal.  1:15-18. 

A man  of  Saul ’s  temperament  could  not  be  idle.  Soon  after  he 
had  learned  from  the  disciples  at  Damascus  more  about  the  Chris- 
tian way,  we  read  of  him:  “Straightway  he  preached  Christ  in 
the  synagogues,  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God”.  We  marvel  at  his 
zeal  applied  to  his  new  allegiance.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his 
life  motto,  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ”.  Out  of  gratitude  to 


Christ,  Saul’s  life  was  dedicated  to  preaching  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
sus in  Damascus,  in  Jerusalem,  and  later  in  many  centers  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  “He  spoke  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus.” Do  you? 

There  is  a call  in  our  day  to  live  vigorously  for  Christ,  to 
speak  for  Him,  to  live  for  Him.  He  is  the  panacea  for  the  world’s 
ills.  Let  us  take  Him  seriously,  as  Saul  did. 

Saul’s  faithfulness  to  his  task  created  opposition.  Such  faith- 
fulness always  does.  The  forces  of  evil  try  to  stop  the  crusade  of 
righteousness,  but  this  is  no  cause  for  surrender.  It  is  a reason 
to  press  on  for  Christ.  Don’t  be  discouraged  when  your  Christian 
ideals  meet  with  opposition.  Just  press  on. 

Barnabas  had  that  happy  gift  of  being  able  to  discover  worth 
of  character.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  career  of 
Saul.  Be  alert  to  discover  hidden  talent  in  peoples.  It  will  re- 
ward you. 

****** 

July  29 — “The  First  Foreign  Missionaries” — Acts  13:  1-52 

From  now  on  the  Roman  name  Paul  takes  the  place  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Saul.  Sent  out  in  the  Roman  Empire,  the  name 
Paul  was  a clearer  recognition  of  his  Roman  citizenship,  which  was 
a valuable  heritage. 

That  was  an  impressive  scene  in  Syrian  Antioch.  “And  when 
they  had  fasted  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on  them,  they 
sent  them  away.”  Paul  and  Barnabas  set  out  to  do  their  part  to 
help  fulfil  the  command  of  Jesus,  “Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations.  ” 

This  event  in  Antioch  began  a new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Here  was  a new  center  of  progress.  From  this  place 
Christianity  was  to  branch  out  into  the  Gentile  world. 

The  Christian  religion  is  essentially  missionary.  Those  who 
say  that  they  do  not  believe  in  “Missions”  had  better  test  their 
religion,  for  this  is  not  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  great  British 
general  was  right  when  he  said  of  Jesus’  “Go  ye”,  “There,  sir, 
are  your  marching  orders.  Ask  no  questions.” 

The  person  that  takes  an  interest  in  Christian  Missions  is 
doing  himself  a service.  It  broadens  his  outlook  and  gives  him  the 
mind  of  Christ.  Jesus  thought  in  terms  of  the  world.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  church,  too.  “The  church  at  Antioch  was  doing 
itself  a service  when  it  began  to  send  out  missionaries.  A church 
is  never  rally  vital  until  it  is  missionary,  having  a thought  for 
others.”  See  the  progress  of  missions  as  recorded  in  this  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Acts. 

****** 

August  5 — “Paul  in  a Pagan  Country” — Acts  14:1-28 

It  was  the  custom  of  Paul  to  begin  his  proclamation  of  the 
Christian  message  in  the  Jewish  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
Joy  came  to  the  heart  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  when  “a  multitude 
both  of  Jews  and  of  Greeks  believed”.  The  world  of  mankind  is 
a fruitful  field  for  the  seed  of  religious  truth.  The  Lord  calls  ua 
to  sow  the  seed  of  His  truth. 

When  opposition  arose,  Paul  was  not  discouraged.  He  passed 
on  to  other  cities  on  his  mission.  The  next  stop  w'as  Lystra.  Here 
his  blessing  to  a lame  man  caused  him  and  Barnabas  to  be  count- 
ed as  gods  by  the  populace.  Before  they  knew  it  a sacrifice  was 
being  prepared  to  be  offered. to  them.  Paul  lost  no  time  in  tell- 
ing them  that  he  and  Barnabas  were  men  like  themselves,  but  mes- 
sengers of  good  news  from  the  living  God.  The  people  of  Lystra 
were  feeling  their  dim  way  after  God.  They  found  Him  through 
the  Christ  whom  Paul  preached.  Opposition  arose  here,  too.  It 
became  so  violent  that  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  as  dead.  But  he 
recovered  and  moved  on.  Nothing  could  stop  the  heroic  zeal  of 
this  herald  of  the  cross. 

This  First  Missionary  Journey  of  Paul  resulted  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity  in  the  center  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  an  onward  movement  that  was  to  encircle  the 
globe.  We  owe  our  Christian  heritage  in  America  to  the  courage- 
ous faith  of  the  early  Christians.  Do  we  show  a like  courage  and 
faith  today? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

July  15 — “Getting  a Thrill  Out  of  Christian  Living.” — Philip- 
pians  3:  1-16. 

July  22— “Keeping  Fit:  Physically,  Mentally,  Spiritually. I 
Tim.  4:  8;  II  Tim.  1:7;  III  John  2. 

July  29— “Appreciating  Our  Immigrant  Neighbors. ’’—Ruth  2:4-17. 
August  5 — “Personal  Conviction  Versus  Following  the  Crowd.” 
—Acts  5:  27-29. 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  RURAL  CHURCH 

SECTION  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  CONVENTION 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

able  to  show  the  country  people  will  respond  to  a program  of  ac- 
tivity for  the  church,  when  leadership  can  be  paid  on  the  par  with 
that  of  his  brother  in  the  city  parish.  This  larger  parish  plan  had 
its  weakness  in  the  fact  that  it  failed  to  practice  cooperation  with 
the  people  of  other  religious  bodies. 

In  the  last  session  the  plan  of  the  federated  and  community 
church  was  presented  through  the  topic  of  the  “Rural  Church  and 
Youth.”  It  made  its  appeal  to  the  people  who  are  interested  in 
denominational  cooperation.  But  the  conservative  brother  of  the 
south  were  very  much  shocked. 

The  findings  committee  which  was  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  conference  failed  to  register  very  progressive  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  the  over  churched  condition  of  the  rural  section  of  our 
country.  It  was  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
convention  should  appoint  a national  commission  of  six  on  the 
rural  church.  These  shall  have  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  problems  involved  and  represent,  in  general,  the  different 
areas  of  the  country.  It  also  called  for  the  appointment  of  simi- 
lar commissions  by  the  state  conventions,  to,  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  national  group.  It  was  hoped  that  this  would  eventually 
lead  to  a rural  church  secretary,  as  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
United  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

A brief  visit  to  this  rural  church  section  of  the  convention 
would  make  one  pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of  the  rural  church 
because  of  the  lack  of  spirit  of  cooperation  with  other  Christian 
people,  but  we  know,  that  there  are  great  forces  working  under- 
neath that  one  can  not  see  or  feel  that  will  make  a mighty  change 
in  a few  years.  The  layman  are  through  with  the  denominational 
church  of  yesterday.  They  are  forcing  the  issue  of  the  community 
and  federated  church.  One  successful  community  church  in  a 
given  section  of  the  country  tells  a bigger  story  than  all  of  the 
achievements  of  the  denominationalist.  The  Disciples  let  the  ques- 
tion of  baptism  by  immersion  as  tire  only  method  of  entrance  into 
the  church  stand  in  the  way  of  any  very  progressive  moves  in  the 
matter  of  church  cooperation.  As  soon  as  they  come  to  the  point 
that  they  accept  the  members  of  others  churches  as  Christians 
and,  will  have  a free  exchange  of  membership  on  the  basis  of 
Christian  Union,  the  Disciples  will  make  a great  step  in  thei  right 
direction  toward  the  solving  of  this  problem  of  the  over  churched 
rural  districts.  They  will  also  be  in  position  to  go  into  other 
communities  that  have  no  church  and  there  establish  a church  that 
will  appeal  to  the  religious  people  of  the  community.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  method  of  baptism  will  be  left  to  the  individual.  No 
bars  will  be  erected  to  keep  any  one  from  enjoying  the  fellowship 
of  the  local  organization  regardless  of  the  previous  method  of 
baptism.  The  Disciples  in  the  past  have  made  a great  contribution 
in  regard  to  the  topic  of  Christian  union,  until  some  70  denomina- 
tions are  pleading  for  the  same  thing.  But  the  question  now  re- 
mains will  they  stand  aloof  when  it  comes  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem? 

(Mr.  Counts  is  a Disciple;  hence  his  freedom  in  interpreting 
Disciples  problems. — Editor.) 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH  AND  CHURCH  UNION 

By  0.  J.  Randall. 

Very  encouraging  progress  toward  church  union  was  made  by 
the  recent  general  conference — held  quadrennially — of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church,  at  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  These  develop- 
ments came  early  in  the  session  and  were  the  result  of  a wide- 
spread sentiment  which  had  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  nu- 
merous memorials  sent  up  to  the  conference  from  many  sources, 
including  several  groups  of  theological  students  in  Methodist 
seminaries.  The  commission  on  federation  and  international  pro- 
nouncements had  recorded  its  ‘ ‘ very  deep  and  reasoned  convic- 
tion that  the  work  of  securing  organic  union  must  begin  and  ought 
to  begin  at  once  with  the  churches  of  America  that  are  so  alike 
in  their  common  faith  and  doctrine,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  will  be  found  in  the  van  in  this 
movement.  ’ ’ 

The  first  definite  development  in  the  direction  of  church  union 
was  the  amendment  of  the  discipline  (the  official  designation  of  the 
church  law)  to  provide  that  bishops  may  appoint  ‘ ‘ ministers  for 
community  and  federated  churches.  ’ ’ A motion  to  restrict  such 
appointments  to  “denominational  community  and  federated 
churches”  was  laid  on  the  table,  as  was  also  a motion  to  include 
“any  other  protestant  churches”. 

The  next  day,  the  conference,  by  a vote  of  852  to  3,  adopted 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the  church 
that  a commission  of  thirty-seven  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  of  church  union,  unification,  or  federation,  and 
that  said  commission  should  among  other  activities  named  “be 
authorized  to  make  overtures  to  and  receive  overtures  from  like- 




minded  churches,  looking  toward  closer  cooperation  and  church 
union”.  It  was  also  instructed  to  give  its  attention  to  “prompt 
and  effective  measures  for  dealing  with  overchurched  and  under- 
churched communities”. 

Later,  when  the  fraternal  delegate  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  U.  S.  A.  was  appointed,  he  was  instructed 
to  invite  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  attitude  of  the-  Metho- 
dist general  conference.  We  understand  that  the  message  was  rath- 
er coldly  received  by  the  Presbyterians. 

These  declarations  for  church  union  were  all  the  more  remark- 
able because  in  the  Episcopal  Address,  delivered  a few  days  pre- 
viously, the  board  of  bishops,  who  are  supposed  to  both  lead  and 
interpret  the  mind  of  the  church  at  large,  had  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  did  not  ‘ appear  probable  or  reasonable  that  we 
should  at  present  agree  to  lose  our  denominational  identity  for  the 
sake  of  constituting  a great  world  Church  which,  if  created, 
would  in  all  likelihood  feel  at  once  the  divisive  tendencies  of 
individual  and  group  assertiveness”. 

The  personnel  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  bishops  in- 
cludes many  fervent  champions  of  church  union  and  we-  may  con- 
fidently hope  for  definite  results. 

To  what  extent  the  bishops  of  the  several  areas  will  exercise 
their  new  prerogative  in  appointing  pastors  for  community  and 
federated  churches,  or  how  many  such  churches  will  ask  them  to  do 
so,  remains  to  be  seen.  We  hope  it  may  become  a growing  prac- 
tice. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 

that  lay  beneath  them  all.  I saw  that  that  denomination  has  the 
truest  right  to  survive  which  most  indubitably  brings  men  to  God. 
If  they  all  do  that,  let  them  live.  Perhaps  each  has  its  distinc- 
tive approach  to  those  who  are  keyed  to  its  appeal.  If  their  sep- 
aratisms hinder  this  appeal  may  their  separatisms  die.  There  is 
no  other  real  test  -of  their  value. — T.  W.  Norwood  in  The  Chris- 
tian Century. 
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j/  ] HE  most  significant  present  day  church 
movement  in  America  is  pictured  in  this 
book.  Much  more  than  a handbook  (but 
with  handbook  information)  is  this  result  of 
years  of  research.  Here  are  the  facts  about 
community  churches  and  the  community 
church  movement  for  the  whole  United 
States,  and  a study  of  the  forces  which  gave 
rise  to  the  movement.  The  book  is  factual 
but  is  also  interpretative.  There  is  evalua- 
tion of  the  best  and  most  typical  forms  of 
organization  of  community  relationships  and 
the  varied  activities  of  community  churches. 
It  is  a book  which  anyone  who  thinks  about 
the  present  and  future  spiritual  welfare  of 
his  community  will  do  well  to  read — and 
re-read. 
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Story  of  the  United  Church,  Barneveld,  Wisconsin 


United  Church  of  Barneveld,  Wis.,  is  the 
organization  brought  into  being  by  the 
cooperative  effects  of  three  former  con- 
gregations: the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  the  Barneveld  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  Hyde  Congregational 
Church. 

The  Hyde  church  is  a congregation  in 
the  country  six  miles  northwest  of  Barne- 
veld which  has  for  many  years  cooperated 
with  the  Barneveld  churches  for  its  pas- 
torate. It  was  organized  in  Civil  War  days, 
and  has  had  practically  continuous  exis- 
tence. The  Presbyterian  and  the  Congre- 
gational Churches  of  Barneveld  were  both 
formerly  Welch  congregations  almost  en- 
tirely, using  the  Welch  language  in  their 
early  years.  The  Presbyterian  church  was 
formerly  a Welch  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Church. 

About  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the  Con- 
gregational and  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Barneveld  federated  for  one  year,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  year  the  federation  wa» 
terminated  when  the  Congregational  group 
failed  by  a narrow  margin  to  sustain  it. 

The  Presbyterian  congregation,  which 
during  the  federation  had  been  meeting 
with  the  Congregational  congregation  in 
the  latter’s  church,  returned  to  its  own 
building.  Along  with  the  Presbyterians 
there  went  a substantial  group  of  the 
Congregationalists  who  were  opposed  to 
the  action  taken  in  terminating  the  fed- 
eration. 

The  Congregationalists  now  continued 
their  organization,  being  served  by  sev- 
eral pastors  regularly  installed  and  by  sev- 
eral supply  pastors.  The  pastors  were 
mostly  those  who  came  in  for  the  Sunday 
services  only,  thus  the  expenses  were  kept 
down;  and  by  some  increasing  their  con- 
tributions for  the1  sake  of  denominational 
existence  things  moved  on. 

The  Presbyterians  and  those  who  had 
joined  them  from  the  Congregational 
Church  formed  the  Community  Church. 
The  Hyde  Church  joined  with  this  group 
in  its  cooperation.  The  organization  was 
rather  informal,  in  that  no  change  was 
made  as  to  the  property  ownership  and  no 
incorporation  papers  were  taken  out.  No 
formal  church  roll  was  kept;  those  were 


regarded  as  members  for  voting  purposes 
who  signed  up  to  give  ‘moral  and  financial 
support.”  During  this  period  one  pastor 
served  for  three  or  four  years,  living  in 
the  community  and  giving  full  time;  the 
balance  of  the  time  services  were  held  by 
supply  pastors  who  came  for  the  Sunday 
services  only,  giving  little  other  time  to 
the  work. 

Early  in  1926  the  Congregational  Church 
was  considering  a full  time  pastor.  The 
State  Superintendent,  Dr.  Theo.  Faville, 
counseled  with  the  church  as  to  uniting 
with  the  Community  Church,  emphasizing 
the  needlessness  of  having  the  two  separ- 
ate English  protestant  churches  in  the 
village.  As  a result  of  his  suggestions  the 
Congregationalists  voted  to  ask  the  Com- 
munity Church  to  confer  on  the  matter, 
and  the  officials  of  the  two  churches  came 
together  on  July  2,  1926  accordingly.  At 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  to  ask  the  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Wisconsin  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  confer  with  the  officials  of 
the  two  churches  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
commending plans  and  giving  aid  toward 
uniting  these  two  churches. 

On  August  26,  1926,  the  Reverends 

Eaville,  Finn,  and  Harris,  state  secretaries, 
representing  respectively  the  Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian,  and  the  M.  E.  Church- 
es on  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Churches 
met  with  the  officials  of  the  two  churches. 
The  three  secretaries  and  various  others 
spoke  on  the  various  matters  at  issue.  It 
was  voted  to  continue  the  two  boards  of 
officials  as  a joint  committee  with  power 
to  present  a plan  for  submission  to  the 
two  churches.  A union  service  was  voted 
for  Sunday,  September  5,  at  the  Congre- 
gational Church,  arrangements  having  been 
made  by  the  Congregationalists  for  a 
speaker.  The  joint  committee  met  again 
on  September  3.  The  name  ‘‘United  Church 
of  Barneveld”  was  voted;  it  was  voted 
not  to  suggest  the  matter  of  the  transfer 
of  property  in  the  plan.  Four  collections 
are  taken  each  year  for  benevolences  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  Council  of  Churches  for 
such  use  as  it  sees  fit.  Officers  were  elect- 
ed and  a committee  appointed  to  draft 
the  articles  of  agreement  for  presentation 
later  to  the  joint  committee. 


On  September  24,  1926,  the  joint  com- 
mittee met  following  a mass  meeting  which 
was  addressed  by  Theo.  Faville  and  Fred 
Harris  and  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  the 
following 

Articles  of  Agreement 

Believing  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  will 
be  better  served  by  uniting  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  the  Community  Church 
of  Barneveld  and  the  Hyde  Church,  we 
hereby  pledge  our  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port to  an  association  to  be  known  as  the 
United  Church  of  Barneveld  with  the  fol- 
lowing agreement  in  relation  thereto: 

1.  The  services  shall  be  held  in  the 
Congregational  Church. 

2.  To  engage  and  maintain  a pastor, 
who,  when  elected  shall  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  his  denomination  and  have  proper 
credentials,  and  a call  shall  be  extended 
only  upon  a two-thirds  vote  of  all  mem- 
bers present  at  the  regular  called  meeting. 

3.  To  raise  a budget  for  current  ex- 
penses as  a single  fund  to  which  sub- 
scriptions are  to  be  made  by  individual 
members  and  others,  and  from  which  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  by  the  officers  in 
the  proper  manner. 

4.  To  take  four  collections  per  year  for 
benevolent  purposes;  the  money  so  raised 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  Wisconsin  Council 
of  Churches  to  be  used  by  them  for  such 
purposes  as  seem  best. 

5.  The  officers  of  the  congregation  shall 
be:  three  deacons,  five  trustees,  a secre- 
tary, and  a treasurer,  all  of  whom  shall  be 
elected  by  a majority  vote  of  all  members 
present  at  a meeting  to  be  called  after  the 
adoption  of  these  articles. 

6.  To  use  the  Presbyterian  Church  for 
social  and  entertainment  purposes  and  such 
other  uses  as  the  officers  of  the  church  may 
approve. 

7.  To  maintain  both  church  properties 
through  the  regular  church  budget. 

8.  That  in  matters  affecting  the  vital 
welfare  of  the  church,  a vote  shall  be  tak- 
en after  the  announcement  of  the  inten- 
tion to  take  such  vote  shall  have  been 
made  on  three  successive  Sundays,  the 
vote  to  be  taken  not  earlier  than  the  fourth 
Sunday. 

9.  That  the  articles  of  the  organization 


INVESTIGATION 


Sound  financing  is  based  upon  three  fundamental  es- 
sentials— accurate  information,  experienced  judgment, 
and  conservative  banking  principles. 

These  three  fundamentals  of  sound  financing  are  all 
of  vital  importance.  But  the  factors  of  judgment  and 
conservatism  can  only  operate  after  careful  investigation 
has  brought  forth  the  accurate  information  upon  which 
to  proceed. 

Therefore,  it  is  especially  important  that  a securi- 
ties house  should  possess  comprehensive  facilities  and  ex- 
perienced personnel  to  investigate  and  determine  the 


facts  regarding  proposed  financing  operations. 

The  organization  of  Thomson-Laadt  and  Company 
places  especial  emphasis  on  the  important  functions  of 
fact-finding  and  investigation.  Every  security  issue  orig- 
inated by  this  house  has  passed  the  test  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation,  covering  the  factors  that 
may  affect  the  desirability  of  the  investment. 

We  have  available  at  this  time  a very  attractive  list 
of  carefully  selected  real  estate,  municipal,  public  utility, 
industrial,  railroad,  and  equipment  trust  securities.  We 
should  be  glad  to  send  this  list  on  request. 


THOMSON-LAADT  AND  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


29  So.  La  Salle  St. — Randolph  1094 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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shall  be  amended  only  after  such  ammend- 
ment  shall  have  been  read  three  successive 
Sundays  and  the  amendment  receive  a two- 
tliirds  vote. 

10.  The  official  board  of  this  church 
shall  consist  of  the  pastor,  the  deacons, 
trustees,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

11.  This  agreement  shall  become  effec- 
tive after  its  adoption  by  a majority  vote 
in  each  of  the  Barneveld  Congregational 
Church,  The  Barneveld  Community  Church, 
and  the  Hyde  Church. 

12.  That  if  these  articles  are  ratified 
by  the  three  churches  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 28,  a joint  meeting  of  the  three  church- 
es shall  be  held  at  the  Congregational 
Church  on  Sunday  morning,  October  3, 
1926,  following  the  preaching  service,  for 
organization. 

These  articles  were  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church  by  a vote  of  24  to  6 
and  by  the  Community  Church  and  Hyde 
Church  by  a unanimous  vote. 

It  was  not  until  in  July,  1927,  that  the 
church  voted  a call  to  a pastor,  and  he 
did  not  begin  his  duties  until  September. 
The  pastor  was  Ralph  V.  Austin. 

O'f  the  pastor  I quote  the  following  from 
the  letter  he  wrote  in  response  to  an  in- 
vitation to  preach  at  the  church  as  a can- 
didate: 

‘ ‘ In  order  that  we  may  begin  to  get 
acquainted  I shall  give  you  some  informa- 
tion concerning  myself  that  may  help  you 
in  coming  to  a decision.  I spent  the  whole 
of  my  college  and  seminary  time  as  a stu- 
dent-pastor, seven  years  in  all.  I have 
now  been  in  the  full-time  pastorate  for 
three  years.  I graduated  from  Butler  Col- 
lege, Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  1921  with 
the  B.  A.  degree;  and  then  took  the  three 
year  pastoral  course  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  receiving  my  B.  D.  in  1924.  I was 
in  the  army  twenty-six  months,  twenty  of 
which  were  spent  in  Europe.  Following 
the  armistice  I was  in  New  College,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  for  a term’s  work.  My 
army  experience  was  distinctly  education- 
al, for  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in 
eight  different  countries.  I have  been 
pastor  of  the  Park  Street  Christian 
Church,  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin,  since 
last  October.” 


New  Pastor  Called  at  Gypsum  Church 

Frederick  B.  Cook,  a student  at  Oberlin 
Graduate  School  of  Theology,  has  accept- 
ed a call  to  the  community  church  of 
Gypsum,  0.  He  will  go  on  the  field  at 
once.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Loomis  who  has 
just  finished  four  years  in  the  community. 
Mr.  Loomis  is  now  pastor  of  a Congrega- 
tional Community  church,  at  Dublin,  O. 


Entertains  Children  from 
Chicago  Commons 

A feature  of  the  Sunday  school  picnic 
of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  community  church  this 
year  was  the  entertainment  of  twenty-five 
children  from  Chicago  Commons  district. 
Most  of  these  children  live  where  there  is 
no  grass,  and  a whole  day  in  the  woods 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  lunch  that 
was  visited  every  two  hours  made  it  an 
experience  long  to  be  remembered. 


Massachusetts  Churches 
Get  Together  in  Convention 

The  seventeenth  annual  conference  of 
union  churches  in  Massachusetts  was  held 
at  Collinsville  Union  church,  Draeut,  on 
June  6.  These  conferences  are  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Church 
Federation  of  Churches,  of  which  Dr.  E. 
Talmadge  Root  is  secretary.  Under  his 
wise  leadership  these  churches  have  been 
kept  in  touch  with  the  larger  Christian 
movements  of  the  day,  though  they  are  of 
the  independent  type. 

The  annual  sermon  was  preached  by 
Charles  H.  Davis  of  Wakefield.  Following 
the  sermon  a communion  service  was  held 
conducted  by  Samuel  O.  Weems,  of  North 
Cambridge.  Dr.  Root  made  an  address  in 
the  afternoon.  There  are  thirty-three  of 
these  union  churches  in  Massachusetts, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Root  it  is 
now  possible  to  have  detailed  facts  with 
regard  to  them.  Each  year  Dr.  Root  tabu- 
lates their  statistics  with  much  detail. 
There  are  4148  members  in  the  thirty-three 
churches.  During  the  past  year  the  acces- 
sions by  confession  of  faith  were  215,  and 
by  transfer  259.  The  losses  by  death 
were  46,  by  letter  201  and  by  revision  7. 
The  net  gain  in  membership  was  260.  The 
churches  have  property  valued  at  $435,000 
on  which  there  is  an  encumbrance  of  $44,- 
225.  Twenty-seven  churches  reported  an 
aggregate  salary  of  pastors  of  $28,665.  In 
some  of  the  churches  only  a part  time 
service  is  received.  Eleven  of  the  church- 
es have  parsonages.  The  churches  raised 
for  home  expenses  $75,763.60  and  for  be- 
nevolences $4,122.38. 

Phineas  B.  Kennedy,  of  the  Albanian 
Mission  Fund,  was  at  the  conference  and 
made  a most  telling  appeal  for  funds  for 
his  work.  He  is  the  only  missionary  in 
the  field,  and  must  have  some  reinforce- 
ments. It  was  voted  by  the  conference  to 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers” — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in,  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 


apply  fifty  per  cent  of  all  mission  funds 
this  coming  year  to  the  Albanian  work. 
During  September  Mr.  Kennedy  will  tour 
the  union  churches  of  Massachusetts.  Af- 
ter that,  he  will  be  available  for  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  addresses  of  the  conference  were 
eloquent.  Vaughn  Dabney,  pastor  of  Sec- 
ond Congregational  church,  of  Dorchester, 
spoke  optimistically  of  the  church.  He 
said:  “The  church  is  indispensable  be- 
cause it  provides  a ‘filling  station’;  wor- 
ship; and  organization  to  realize  the  ideals 
of  Jesus  in  the  world.” 

William  J.  Batt,  chaplain  emeritus  of 
Concord  reformatory,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  oldest  union  churches  in  the  state, 
said:  ‘‘It  takes  the  whole  world  to  pre- 
sent the  whole  gospel.” 

Seven  of  the  thirty-three  union  churches 
of  Massachusetts  were  in  existence  prior 
to  1913.  The  oldest  of  these  was  Concord 
Union  church  which  was  organized  in  1891. 

When  it  is  taken  into  account  that  these 
churches  for  the  most  part  function  in 
communities  so  difficult  that  the  denomina- 
tional system  has  died  out,  one  sees  in  the 
reports  of  their  activities  much  to  be  en- 
couraged over. 


Will  Soon  Erect  New  Building 

A recent  church  calendar  announces  in 
detail  the  plans  for  a new  structure  to 
house  Olivet  Community  church,  of  Los 
Angeles.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
statements  made  about  the  proposed  new 
building: 

‘‘The  new  plans  have  been  adopted  by 


A Letter  for  You 


DEAR  ME: 

What  will  I do  with  that  crowd  at  the 
picnic?  I never  can  think  of  anything 
new  to  play,  nor  remember  the  rules  of  the 
old  games,  such  as  Prisoner’s  Base,  Run 
Sheep  Run,  or  Duck  on  a Rock.  Your 
answer  is  “HANDY” — the  loose  leaf  rec- 
reation manual. 

With  “Handy”  in  your  pocket,  you  car- 
ry the  ingredients  of  a good  time  any- 
where. Its  330  pages  are  crammed  full  of 
practical  and  usable  materials,  condensed 
and  carefully  arranged  for  instant  use. 
The  first  four  sections  tell  “how”;  next 
come  five  sections  of  games,  (outdoor,  mix- 
er, active,  social,  and  mental  games) ; and 
then  come  social  stunts,  songs,  and  sources. 
The  cost  is  $2.50. 

Is  there  a lull  in  the  party  Play  “Neigh- 
bors” or  “Human  Checkers”.  Does  time 
hang  heavy  on  a trip  Three  persons  will 
play  “Ghosts”  by  the  hour.  “Lawyer’s 
Puzzle”,  or,  on  the  hike,  play  “Cats  and 
Dogs”,  and  “Indian  Ball”,  or  sing  “Al- 
ouette”  from  the  song  section. 

This  little  manual,  hardly  bigger  than 
a ham  sandwich  will  fill  hundreds  of 
hours  with  happiness  for  you  and  your 
friends.  It  has  to  please  you  or  we  send 
the  money  back.  Order  your  copy  today. 

“Sociably  yours,” 

LYN  ROHRBOUGH, 

510  Wellington  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  S.  The  “Kit”  keeps  “Handy”  up 
to  date.  A sample  will  be  included. 


OLIVET 

A Popular  Camp  for  Church  People 

CAMP 

Board  and  Lodging  $13  - $18  per  week.  | 

; on 

Housekeeping  Cabins  and  Cottages, 

LAKE 

Bungalows  and  Tents  $35  - $125  a month. 

; GENEVA 

Address  until  June  15,  1441  Cleveland  Avenue,  Chicago;  after 
June  15,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN 
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the  Church.  The  main  entrance  will  be  on 
Washington  Street.  The  tower,  58  feet 
high  will  be  on  Washington  St.  When  at 
night  the  flood  lights  are  turned  on  it  will 
be  an  imposing  sight.  The  Church  will 
be  open  every  day— an  invitation  to  come 
and  rest,  pray  and  worship.  The  open 
door  will  be  an  invitation  to  come  and 
enjoy  hours  of  happy  fellowship;  of  spir- 
itual inspiration  and  of  rich  rewarding  ser- 
vice. 

“The  new  church  will  be  a Washington 
Boulevard  Church  gracing  the  eastern  end 
of  West  Washington  Street.  It  will  be  a 
community  church  welcoming  all  Chris- 
tians regardless  of  names  or  creeds.  It 
will  be  open  to  all  uplifting  community 
agencies. 

“The  main  autitorium  will  scat  225 
people;  the  beautiful  choir  loft  seating  30 
will  be  a memorial  gift.  The  prayer  meet- 
ing room  open  daily  for  prayer;  for  wed- 
dings and  for  conferences  will  be  the  sun- 
niest and  brightest  mom  on  the  first  floor 
and  will  seat  about  120.  The  gallery  will 
seat  100  more.  With  a few  chairs  in  the 
lobby  the  church  will  care  for  an  audience 
of  500.  The  church  office  will  be  on  Wash- 
ington and  Magnolia  corner  and  will  daily 
care  for  all  the  work  of  the  Church  and 
&.  S.  and  also  be  open  to  meet  all  the 
varied  human  needs  which  come  in  a great 
city  community. 

“In  the  sunny,  well  lighted  and  well 
ventilated  basement  there  will  be  the  Boys 
Club,  game  and  reading  room  — a large, 
bright  room  on  the  Magnolia  side.  It  will 
be  a great  blessing  to  the  boys  and  young 
people  of  the  Community. 

“There  will  be  2 dining  rooms,  one 
eating  250  and  the  other  100.  Here  there 
will  be  many  a community  gathering.  The 
stage  will  be  fitted  up  with  the  latest  in 
lighting  effects  for  dramatic  entertain- 
ments given  by  the  young  people.  The 
kitchen,  on  the  Magnolia  side,  will  be 
fully  equipped,  giving  the  faithful  Olivet 
ladies  something  to  work  with. 

“At  present  only  the  1st  unit  of  the 
new  building  will  be  erected.  It  will  be 
50  by  80  feet.  The  present  S.  S.  room 
will  remain  and  be  used  for  S.  S.  and 
church  services  during  the  building  pro- 
gram. The  new  church  will  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $26,000.  ’ ’ 


Will  Set  up  Discussion 
Groups  on  Christian  Unity 

The  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Church- 
es of  Christ  in  America  will  be  celebrated 
December  5-12,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
connection  with  the  quadrennial  meeting 
of  the  organization.  The  great  topic  in 
this  meeting  is  “Christian  Unity:  To 

What  Extent  is  it  Possible?  What  Actual 
Forms  should  it  Take?”  The  Federal 
Council  has  prepared  syllabus  and  asks 
individuals  and  groups  to  study  this  syl- 
labus and  forward  their  conclusions.  Those 
desiring  this  syllabus  may  secure  a copy 
bv  addressing  the  Federal  Council,  105  E. 
22nd  St.,  New  York. 


Churches  Head  up  Social 
Activities  in  Community  Center 

At  Caspian,  Mich.,  up  in  the  iron  coun- 
try, there  are  a number  of  churches,  and 
these  have  never  been  consolidated.  But 
their  social  activities  head  up  in  a com- 
munity center  in  which  protestants  and 
catholics  alike  are  welcome.  It  represents 
a possibility  in  community  organization 
that  should  prove  suggestive  where  church 
union  is  out  of  the  question.  Caspian  is 


a mining  town  of  two  thousand  people 
composed  of  working  people.  In  1917  a 
Vacation  school  was  held  in  1917  in  an 
empty  store  building  under  the  direction 
of  one  young  college  woman.  The  vaca- 
tion school  was  succeeded  by  clubs  and 
classes  for  boys  and  girls.  A woman’s 
group  was  started.  In  1919  a second  work- 
er was  added  to  the  staff,  and  in  1921  the 
new  building  erected  for  Neighborhood 
House  work  was  dedicated.  The  program 
includes  a circulating  library  and  reading 
room,  organized  clubs  and  classes  for  chil- 
dren and  adults  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  Boy  Scouts,  Vacation  School,  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  gymnasium, 
baths,  play-room,  community  gatherings, 
camp,  and  community  organization.  The 
attendance  of  over  eight  thousand  a month 
represents  thirty-nine  nationalities  and 
draws  on  many  other  mining  localities  in 
the  Iron  River  District.  The  house  is  an 
important  factor  in  the  recreational,  social, 
political,  and  educational  life  of  the  com- 
munity, and  above  all  is  a potent  exempli- 
fication of  the  Christian  way  of  life! 

The  churches  for  the  most  part  supply 
the  distinctive  religious  needs  of  this  dis- 
trict of  approximately  fifteen  thousand 
people.  The  Community  House  at  Caspian, 
while  contributing  largely  to  this  same 
service  in  a different  way,  also  reaches  out 
in  every  section  in  the  community  and  in- 
to every  home  with  its  quiet  Christian  in- 
fluence and  leadership.  Anyone  who  knew 
this  section  seven  years  ago  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  with  the  marked  change 
which  has  come  over  the  community  life 
through  the  efforts  of  the  community 
house.  As  a single  evidence  of  this  fact, 
the  men  of  the  community  raised  a fund 
and  sent  seven  boys  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
Boys’  Conference  in  the  Upper  Peninsula 
this  last  spring.  These  boys  came  from  all 
classes  in  the  community,  some  Catholic, 
some  Protestant.  Of  the  seven,  four  made 
Christian  life  decisions  and  have  since  be- 
come a real  influence  for  good  in  Caspian 
and  in  the  high  school  in  Stambaugh. 


Cliff  Titus  and  Dr.  Straton  Agree! 

Cliff  Titus,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  states  in  his 
church  calendar  that  he  has  been  wonder- 
ing all  these  years  if  there  was  anything 
on  which  he  could  agree  with  John  Roach 
Straton,  of  New  York.  He  had  found  it 
at  last.  Dr.  Straton  has  been  quoted  as 
saying:  “I  hope  for  a drawing  together 
of  God’s  children  on  the  basis  of  greater 
faith,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  religious 
denomination.  I believe  there  will  come 
a day  when  Christian  unity  is  at  hand, 
and  when  denominational  tags  and  names 
will  be  cut  off.”  And  this  is  how  it  comes 
that  our  next  musical  number  will  be  a 
duet,  “Blest  Be  the  Tie”,  sung  by  Cliff 
Titus  and  Dr.  Straton! 


Preacher  Gets  Married 

June  weddings  doubled  the  slaff  at 
Monte  Vista,  Colorado  where  L.  .1.  Tuck 
is  pastor  of  Sargent  community  church. 
The  minister  chose  a daughter  of  the 
manse  for  his  life’s  partner,  Miss  Kthelyn 
Gladys  Honeywell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Honeywell,  of  Oak  Park,  III. 
The  brido  attended  Ohio  Wesleyan  for 
three  years,  and  is  a graduate  of  Dc- 
Pauw  University.  She  has  taught  in 
Chicago  public  schools  for  several  years. 
The  Sargent  work  is  a dinstinctly  rural 
work.  The  minister  of  this  church  edits  a 


To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 

Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


“SOUL  HUNGRY” 

“It's  worse  to  be  soul  hungry  than  body 
hungry.”  said  a Southern  Mountain  moth- 
er, describing  the  educational  need  of  her 
children. 

Without  subsidy  from  state  or  sect.  Ber- 
ea College  for  nearly  seventy-five  years  has 
set  educational  tables  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  Mountain  young  people,  regardless  of  pov- 
erty. Each  year  it  serves  2.500.  Hundreds 
are  rejected  for  lack  of  room. 

The  individual  expense  is  under  $150  a 
year,  part  or  all  of  which  tho  student  earns 
through  campus  labor.  No  tuition  is  charg- 
ed. But  for  this  arrangement,  a Christian 
education  would  be  available  to  very  few 
of  those  who  attend. 

This  means  that  it  costs  Berea  College 
$128  more  per  student  to  set  the  education- 
al table  than  the  student  pays.  Hence  the 
pressing  need  of  gifts,  small  as  well  as 
large,  for  current  expenses  and  for  bene 
ficiary  and  working  scholarships.  Your  help 
is  greatly  desired.  For  full  information  ad 
dress: 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 

William  J.  Hutchins,  D.  D.  LL.  D.,  Pres. 


A HYMNAL  FOR  JOYOUS  YOUTH 

A new  All-purpose  Hymnal  for  Young  people.  Suitable  for  every 
kind  of  religious  services.  The  subjects  in  the  book  that  appeal  to 
aspiring  youth  are  abundant.  To  those  who  a-e  interested  in  good, 
new  music  on  the  vital  subjects  of  religion — subjects  that  voice  the 
call  of  Christ  to  loyalty  and  heroism — songs  that  stir  the  heart  and 
soul  to  action  should  possess  the  Hymnal  for  Joyous  Youth. 
Prices:  Cloth  $40  per  100;  $4.80  per  dozen,  not  prepaid;  single 
copies  50  cents,  postpaid;  high-grade  manila  $25  per  100;  $3.00  per 
dozen,  not  prepaid;  single  copies  30  cents,  postpaid.  Returnable 
sample  copies  sent  for  examination. 

FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE,  528  Elm  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 

N.  B.  If  in  need  of  some  special  vocal  music  we  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 
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paper  for  the  widely  scattered  communi- 
ty. In  his  paper  he  brings  to  his  con- 
stituency the  latest  and  best  ideas  of  com- 
munity organization. 


Vacation  School  Season  is  Here 

The  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School  is  run- 
ning successfully  in  hundreds  of  churches 
throughout  America.  Union  church,  of 
Kenilworth,  111.,  is  conducting  a school 
jointly  with  the  near-by  Episcopal  church. 
At  Park  Ridge,  the  Community  Church  and 
a near-by  Methodist  church  unite  in  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  work,  using  the  same 
recreation  and  hand  work  leaders. 


New  Secretary  on  the  Road 

The  new  secretary  of  Community 
Church  Workers,  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  has 
been  on  the  road  most  of  the  time  since  his 
election.  He  has  been  in  the  pulpit  some- 
where every  Sunday,  and  has  some  good 
prospects  of  church  development  pending. 
It  is  often  wise  not  to  announce  prema- 
turely church  consolidation  prospects, 
hence  the  log  of  his  journeys  is  not  pre- 
sented with  this  report. 


Request  for  Pictures  and  Histories 

The  Community  Churchman  is  constant- 
ly importuned  for  stories  of  church  de- 
velopment for  publication  in  secular  journ- 
als. Ministers  are  urged  to  mail  in  pic- 
tures of  themselves  and  of  their  build- 
ings. The  history  of  the  church  should 
have  a sociological  squint  to  it,  for  the 
secular  journal  is  most  interested  in  com- 
munity service.  There  is  a vast  opportu- 
nity for  advertising  a good  idea  if  church- 
es and  ministers  will  respond  to  this  re- 
quest generously. 


Big  Ingathering  in  Iowa 

Associated  Churches  of  Allison,  Iowa, 
are  prospering  under  the  leadership  of  O. 
B.  Preston.  Fifty-one  new  members  have 
been  received  into  this  church  in  sixteen 
months,  31  of  them  on  Easter  Sunday.  A 
class  of  children  is  being  made  ready  for 
church  membership  in  addition.  The  con- 
stituent elements  in  the  congregation  are 
Methodist  and  Congregational. 


Here  is  a Problem 
In  the  Federated  Church 

David  B.  Pearson,  pastor  of  the  well- 
known  Federated  church  of  Aurora,  O., 
received  25  new  members  at  the  Easter 
time.  In  his  church  are  Disciples  and 
Congregational  elements  and  the  new 
members  were  asked  which  of  these  two 
churches  they  wanted  to  join.  They  did 
not  want  to  join  either  the  Disciples  or  the 
Congregationalists.  They  just  wanted  to 
join  the  church.  What  is  he  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  church  has  received  41 
new  members  the  past  year.  It  is  proud 
of  its  missionary  achievement.  This  church 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  longest  pas- 
torate of  any  rural  church  in  Ohio. 


This  Church  Has  a Garden 

The  run-down  aspect  of  church  proper- 
ties across  the  United  States  is  deplored 
by  many  acute  observers  of  church  condi- 
tions. Uncut  lawns  and  unpainted  build- 
ings advertise  to  the  world  religious  indif- 
ference. The  Church  of  the  Wide  Fellow- 
ship, at  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.,  has  a gar- 
den. The  church  purchased  property  near- 
by the  sanctuary  and  through  the  devo- 
tion of  the  members  a wmnderful  flower 
garden  has  been  developed.  The  minister, 
Mr.  Seri,  is  under  contract  to  lecture  for 
the  Radcliffe  Chautauqua  this  summer.  Re- 
cently his  church  discussed  politics  in 


their  prayer  meeting,  and  told  their  min- 
ister they  hoped  he  would  preach  against 
wet  candidates  during  this  campaign. 


Items  in  a Live  Church  Program 

One  of  the  livest  community  churches  in 
America  is  First  Community  church,  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.  This  church  recently  installed 
an  acousticon  for  the1  benefit  of  the  deaf. 
The  minister  meets  his  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  an  “ upper  room  meeting  ’ ’ each 
week  to  discuss  with  them  the  questions 
about  religion  that  the  teachers  get  from 
their  children.  During  holy  week  near-by 
churches  joined  with  this  church  in  a union 
communion  service. 


Has  Good  Ingathering 

Bethany  Union  Church,  of  Chicago,  has 
more  than  fifty  years  of  successful  his- 
tory behind  it.  The  church  now  worships 
in  an  artictic  and.  commodious  new  struc- 
ture. The  minister,  Clyde  McGee,  re- 
ceived into  the  membership  of  the  church 
on  Easter  Sunday  63  new  members,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  came  on  affirmation 
of  faith. 

Young  Church  Meets  with  Success 

The  young  church  at  Garden  Prairie, 
111.,  is  now  meeting  with  fine  success.  This 
village  of  a few  hundred  people  now  has 
a resident  pastor  for  the  first  time  in  thir- 
ty years.  The  church  has  a membership 
of  about  a hundred,  and  is  soundly  financ- 
ed for  its  new  program.  J.  A.  Jacobs,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  preacher,  has  a fine 
talent  for  this  type  of  promotion. 


Pastor  will  Get  Married) 

The  announcements  are  out  for  the  mar- 
riage of  John  Shade  Franklin  to  Miss  Bar- 
abara  St.  Denis.  Mr.  Franklin  is  pastor 
of  Fulton  Heights  community  church  of 
Medford,  Mass.  The  young  couple  will 
be  married  in  September.  The  minister 
was  trained  at  William  Jewell  College, 
Des  Moines  University  and  Newton  Theo- 
logical Institution.  The  bride  has  a de- 
gree in  religious  education  from  Newton. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 


E.  Clarence  Miller,  John  H.  Talley, 

Pres.  Trea#. 

Rev.  O.  P.  William*,  D.  D,  Secretary 
of  Mission*,  1810  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarlan  rural 

evangelising  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organises  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  other- 
wise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  eighths  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  to 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lakes  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  you  help  your 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E 22nd  St.  New  York 
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The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 


Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 


Edited  by 


MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  times. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 


In  Its  6th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of 
Christian  Life”  for  examination. 


‘Hymns  of  the 


67  West  44th  Street 


A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 


New  York  City 
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Want  to  Erect  a New  Building 

Rio  Hondo,  Tex.,  community  church  has 
been  operating  in  a school  house.  It  serves 
the  truck  farmers  who  are  busy  with  an 
intensive  cultivation  along  the  Rio  Grande 
river.  The  church  much  needs  permanent 
quarters  and  is  trying  to  erect  a new 
church  house  this  summer. 


The  College  Hill  Community  Church 

A thousand  students  are  being  reached 
through  the  interdenominational  ministry 
of  the  College  Hill  Community  Church,  lo- 
cated on  the  campus  of  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa.  The 
college  section  of  Cedar  Falls  is  two  miles 
out  from  the  city  proper,  with  the  result 
that  the  college  community  is  somewhat 
segregated.  The  downtown  churches  nev- 
er were  able  to  interest  more  than  a small 
minority  of  students  in  their  various  ser- 
vices. More  than  1,000  students  were 
thus  left  without  a church  home. 

For  a time,  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches  maintained  “student  cen- 
ters’’ for  religious  work.  Other  denomin- 
ations appointed  “workers’’.  At  the 
best,  only  a few  students  were  involved  in 
these  endeavors.  Little  or  no  impact  was 
being  made  upon  the  college  and  campus 
life  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  denom- 
inational competition  inhering  in  this  ar- 
rangement was  also  wholly  unsatisfactory 
to  the  “best  minds’’  among  students  and 
faculty  members.  Professors,  students, 
and  college  authorities  began  laying  plans 
for  a united  Christian  work  in  the  com- 
munity. This  project  was  begun  by  the 
holding  of  an  interdenominational  worship 
service  in  the  college  auditorium.  Na- 
tional representatives  of  the  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Congregational  and  Presbyteri- 
an bodies  cooperated  in  this  common  en- 
terprise. The  organization  was  then  in- 
corporated and  is  now  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ Col- 
lege Hill  Community  Church’’. 

The  pastor,  Rev.  Howland  Hanson,  in 
explaining  the  spirit  of  this  interdenomi- 
national ministry,  says:  “Just  as  there  is 
an  all-college  athletic  program  and  an  all- 
college  social  program,  so  there  is  an  all- 
college  program  of  religion. ’’-—Federal 
Council  Bulletin. 


Where  Home  Mission  Money  Goes 

Three-fifths  of  all  churches  receiving 
home  mission  aid  in  villages  of  1,000  pop- 
ulation or  less  are  “competitive’’  churches, 
in  the  sense  that  they  are  located  in  com- 
munities having  one  or  more  other  white 
Protestant  churches,  if  the  results  of  a 
nation-w'ide  study,  covering  three  denomin- 
ations, made  by  C.  Luther  Fry  for  the 
Institute  of  Social  and  Religious  Research, 
are  typical  of  the  situation  in  Protestant- 
ism as  a whole. 

The  study,  reported  in  a new  pamphlet, 
“Home  Mission  Aid”,  analyzes  the  home 
mission  expenditures  of  the  Northern  Bap- 
tist Convention,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Presbvterian  Church,  U. 
S.  A. 

It  covers  Presbyterian  and  Episcopal 
fiscal  years  ending  in  1925,  and  a year, 
not  stated,  for  the  Baptist  churches. 

Of  343  aided  churches  of  these  denom- 
inations in  villages  of  1,000  or  less  pop- 
ulation, it  was  found  that  “138  were  lo- 
cated in  one-church  villages  whose  popu- 
lations averaged  501  inhabitants,  99  were 
in  two-church  villages  whose  populations 
averaged  512,  while  106  wrere  in  places 
that  had  three  or  more  churches  and  whose 
populations  averaged  585. 

“In  other  w'ords, ” the  pamphlet  sum- 
marizes, “of  the  343  aided  churches  in 


these  tiny  villages  of  fewer  than  1,000  in- 
habitants, 205,  or  nearly  three  in  every 
five,  were  in  centers  that  had,  in  each 
case,  at  least  one  other  white  Protestant 
church;  while  106,  or  more  than  three  in 
every  ten,  were  in  places  every  one  of 
which  had  two  or  more  other  Protestant 
churches.  Obviously  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  aided  churches  in  these  small  vil- 
lages is  to  be  included  in  the  so-called 
'competitive’  class. 

“This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an 
analysis  of  the  facts  about  home  mission 
aid  discovered  in  the  Institute’s  recent 
study  of  villages.  Complete  returns  from 
138  widely  scattered  American  villages 
show  that  the  number  of  aided  churches 
within  the  community  boundaries  of  these 
villages  was  137,  of  which  17  were  located 
in  communities  having  less  than  two 
churches  for  each  thousand  inhabitants; 
24  were  in  communities  having  from  two 
to  three  churches  to  every  thousand  of  the 
population;  41  were  in  communities  with 
from  three  to  four  churches  a thousand; 
while  45  were  in  communities  having  four 
or  more  churches  to  every  thousand  men, 
women  and  children.  Figures  such  as 
these  speak  for  themselves.” 

The  report  points  out  that  the  proportion 
of  aided  churches  among  the  total  of  5,694 
rural  and  small  town  churches  studied  is 
higher  villages  than  in  either  open  coun- 
try communities  or  towns  of  2,500  and 
over — 28  per  cent  of  all  churches  in  the 
villages  being  aided,  as  compared  with  21 
per  cent  in  the  open  country  and  24  per 
cent  in  towns.  The  report  comments: 

“Thus  the  distribution  of  home  mis- 
sion aid  to  so-ealled  ‘competitive’  church- 
es would  seem  to  reach  its  peak  in  vil- 
lages.”— Ohio  Christian  News. 


Unfortunate  Omission  in  List  of  Names 

The  proof  reader  of  The  Community 
Churchman  did  not  catch  the  omission  of 
David  R.  Piper’s  name  from  the  list  of 
directors  of  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers in  the  last  issue.  Those  using  the  pa- 
per for  reference  are  requested  to  correct 
their  copy. 


Repeats  Music  to  a Packed  House 

Community  Church,  of  Walenburg,  Col., 
had  to  repeat  its  Easter  music  on  a suc- 
ceeding Sunday,  each  rendition  being  be- 
fore a great  throng  that  packed  the 
building.  The  choir  sang  “The  Cross  and 
the  Crown.” 


Extension  Service 


Community  Church  of  New  York 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Religion  Count  j 
In  Community  Building? 

Write  for  information  about  special- ■> 
ized  literature  and  community  organi-  ' 
zation  method. 

Interpretation,  not  Propaganda 
Ways  and  Means,  not  Creeds. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 

^ • • » « ♦ ♦ ♦ » ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ O-t  ♦ » • » • ♦ • ♦ • ^ 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americans 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  BillB  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper- 
ating expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  do  the  work. 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
eare  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


KNOWLEDGE 

Clergy  and  laymen  both  lack  definite  store  of  knowledge  of  sequence  of  events, 
characters  and  dates  of  Bible  History  and  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament. 

To  memorize  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  order,  and  to  memorize  the  Rees 
Chart  on  Bible  History  is  an  absolutely  sure  way  of  gaining  such  a definite 
store  of  knowledge  that  will  abide  with  one  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  will  absolutely  stimulate  more  interest  in  Bible  study  and  in  Sunday  school 
lessons  and  in  pastors’  sermons  than  any  other  mental  exercises  or  the  reading 
of  many  books.  This  statement  is  an  open  challenge  to  ministers  and  teachers 
wyho  want  their  work  to  show  immediate  and  lasting  results  never  before  attained. 

Every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  United  States  can  personally  inaugurate 
and  guide  a campaign  to  get  every  member  of  his  congregation  to  purchase  and 
learn  the  Rees  Bible  History  Chart.  The  actual  investment  of  money  will  ce- 
ment each  person’s  interest  more  certainly  than  any  other  method.  Certificates 
will  be  given  for  the  memory  work,  with  the  pastor  acting  as  judge.  Holders 
of  certificates  will  be  members  of  the  Rees  Bible  History  Class,  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  Bible  Study  Class  in  the  WORLD. 

Ministers  are  invited  to  wrrite  for  terms  under  which  they  would  handle  the 

Charts. 


Address:  FOREST  A.  REES,  Box  172,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 
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Religious  Cooperation 
At  Ladd,  111. 


Ladd,  111.,  has  but  two  churches,  the 
Catholic  and  protestant,  the  latter  be- 
ing a federated  church  uniting  nil  protes- 
tants  into  one  strong  Christian  body.  The 
village  board  passed  a resolution  late  in 
March,  asking  all  business  houses  to  close 
from  2:30  to  3:30  on.  Good  Friday,  and 
urged  “all  citizens  to  atfcasd  services  at 
their  respective  churches.  ’ ’ 


Ministers  of  Three  Denominations 
Favor  Union 

W.  F.  McDermott,  of  Chicago,  recent- 
ly sent  out  questionnaires  to  500  ministers 
each  of  the  Congregationalist,  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  denominations,  asking  this 
question:  “Are  you  in  favor,  in  principle, 
of  the  organic  union  of  the  Presbyterian, 
Methodist  and  Congregational  churches'?” 
Of  the  821  replies  received,  736  favored 
union.  The  ballot  showed  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  most  strongly  in  fa.vor  of  union, 
with  a 95  per  cent  vote.  The  Methodists 
gave  a 92.8  per  cent  vote,  and  the  Presby- 
terians 85  per  cent. 


New  Church  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  interests  of  the  large  student  body 
at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  have  been  paramount  in 
the  discussion  of  church  organization  in 
that  community.  After  a period  of  agita- 
tion three  churches  of  the  community  de- 
cided to  consolidate  and  form  a community 
church.  These  are  the  Friends  church,  the 
Congregational  church  and  the  Christian 
church  (headquarters  at  Dayton).  Tt  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  some  people  in  other 
denominational  churches  in  the  community 
have  preferred  to  join  up  with  the  union 
movement  though  they  had  to  leave  their 
former  church  home. 


Broadcast  is  Discontinued 

After  maintaining  a broadcast  for  two 
years,  the  Community  Church  Workers 
have  discontinued  their  regular  Sunday 
evening  feature.  Samuel  R.  Guard,  whose 
directing  genius  kept  this  broadcast  on  the 
air  for  two  years  at  great  personal  sacri- 
fice, was  unable  to  carry  the  double  bur- 
den of  making  up  the  programs,  and  of 
financing  the  broadcast.  Mr.  Guard  is  now 
editor  of  The  Breeder’s  Gazette.  This 
journal  has  been  brought  out  in  new  dress 
and  is  enjoying  a nice  gain  of  circulation 
under  the  new  editorial  management.  Mr. 
Guard  is  sending  out  market  reports  on 
station  KDKX  under  the  auspices  of  his 
paper.  Tt  will  be  remembered  that  he  is 
treasurer  of  Community  Church  Workers. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  _ stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  111. 


LA  HO  Christian  Cruise  to  Palestine 

and  Egypt,  sailing  on  June  15th. 
From  $695. 

Student  and  High  Class  Tours  to 
Europe,  from  $575. 

For  Itineraries  Write 

WICKER  TOURS,  Richmond,  Va. 


Europe 


IOWA  NOTES 

Clifton  E.  Rash,  pastor  of  the  Urban- 
dale  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines,  at- 
tended the  National  Conference  of  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  at  Mountain 
Lakes,  New  Jersey,  May  15-17,  and  will 
give  a report  of  the  conference  at  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Union,  Community  and  Fed- 
erated churches  which  will  be  bold  early 
in  October,  plans  for  which  are  now  under 
way.  The  church  at  Urbandale  continues 
to  prosper  and  had  a substantial  number 
of  additions  at  the  Easter  season. 

The  Federated  Church  at  Whitewater, 
Kansas,  has  extended  a call  to  Ben  W. 
Sinderson,  late  of  Waukegan,  Illinois,  but 
who  lias  held  pastorates  at  Jamaica  and 
Collins,  Iowa,  and  is  known  to  many  Iowa 
people.  Incidentally,  this  call  came  as  the 
result  of  an  inquiry  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Conference. 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  so- 
cial calendar  of  the  Federated  Church  at 
Union,  Iowa,  was  the  annual  Mother- 
Daughter  banquet  held  on  May  4th  at 
which  115  mothers  and  daughters  were 
guests.  The  Men’s  Brotherhood  class 
sponsored  the  banquet  and  were  assisted 
in  serving  by  the  young  men’s  class. 
“Mothers  of  Yesterday,  Today  and  To- 
morrow” was  the  general  theme  of  the 
toast  program. 

The  Mother-Daughter  Banquet  idea 
seems  to  be  growing  in  popularity  in  cen- 
tral Iowa.  Two  rural  Friends  churches, 
much  of  the  community  type,  have  put  on 


successful  banquets  during  May  and  at 
Gladbrook,  Iowa,  the  Men’s  Brotherhoods 
of  the  town  combined  and  put  on  a big 
banquet  with  over  300  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters in  attendance. 


If  there  are  any  Community  Churches  in 
Iowa  that  are  looking  for  pastors,  either 
resident  or  student,  we  suggest  that  they 
write  the  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Confer- 
ence, J.  P.  Johnson,  Union,  Iowa,  as  we 
can  supply  them  with  the  names  of  a 
number  of  available  candidates. 

- — J.  P.  Johnson. 
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Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments: and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 
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ten  years.  Each  of  the  churches  which  have  federated  were  los- 
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same  proportionate  gain  in  the  length  of  time. 
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SOME  FACTS  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  OVER-CHURCHED  OHIO 


By  Gilbert  Counts. 

The  Ohio  Church  Survey  which  was  completed  in  1924,  in- 
dicated that  there  were  403  rural  and  small  town  churches  of  the 
25  denominations  that  were  receiving  home  mission  aid  in  the 
state.  Nearly  one-half  of  these  were  in  communities  which  were 
over-churched.  Only  16  of  them  stood  alone  in  our  communities, 
without  any  protestant  competition.  Ninety-seven  per  cent  were 
in  communities  of  less  than  a thousand  population.  159,  or  40  per 
cent  are  in  communities  where  two  or  more  churches  were  receiv- 
ing missionary  aid.  All  but  20  of  these  were,  in  communities  of  less 
than  500  people  per  church  population. 

Dr.  H.  N.  Morse  a member  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions  reports  a study  of  the  mission  aided  churches  of 
his  denomination  of  the  state.  He  pointed  out  that  in  39  of  the 
88  counties  of  Ohio  the  total  population  declined  in  the  decade  of 
1910-20  and  that  the  farm  population  was  declining  in  many  oth- 
ers. In  the  39  counties  that  have  the  declining  population  there  are 
found  no  large  centers  of  population,  but  are  made  up  of  small 
town  and  country  population.  There  are-  found  in  these  counties 
,1805  churches  of  the  13  most  common  protestant  denominations, 
one  church  to  every  421  men,  wmoen,  and  children,  or  one  church  to 
every  80  families.  The  only  way  that  churches  exist  in  this 
condition  is  by  missionary  aid,  pastor  forming  a circuit,  and 
part-time  preaching.  He  describes  this  as  a hangover  from  the 
pioneer  days  when  the  community  consciousness  was  not  developed, 
and  when  the  low  standards  of  what  constituted  adequate  ser- 
vice by  a church  to  its  people,  when  denominational  divisions  were 
more  sharply  drawn,  and  the  church  had  to  be  located  within  walk- 
ing distance  of  the  people  who  attended. 

The  report  of  the  Presbyterian  church  also  reported  that  of 
the  127  mission-aided,  churches  in  this  state  that  83  were  in  dis- 
tinct competition  with  other  protestant  churches,  making  a total 
number  of  168.  In  the  communities  of  the  83  aided  Presbyterian 
churches  where  there  is  competition  there  are  found  75  Metho- 
dist 13  Disciples,  12  Baptist,  12  United  Brethren,  12  Lutheran, 
7 Christian,  6 United  Presbyterian,  5 Evangelical,  and  26  other 
denominations. 

In  at  least  50  of  these  communities  any  man  would  agree  that 
one  church  could  do  a better  job  than  the  two  or  more  that  are 
present  in  the  local  community. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  the  tragic  condition  of  most  of  the 
churches  of  such  report.  There  are  poorly  attended,  inadequate 
service,  part  time  preaching,  few  Sunday  schools,  and  dilapidated 
buildings.  But  as  a contrast  to  this,  is  the  story  of  six  of  the-  Dis- 


With all  of  our  boasted  prosperity,  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  has 
recently  given  out  figures  showing  that  93,000,000  of  our  people 
are  earning  only  the  barest  living,  while  the  other  22,000,000  are 
getting  the  surplus.  This  is  a wider  distribution  of  wealth  than 
has  ever  before  been  achieved,  but  still  too  narrow  to  be  Christian. 


‘ ‘ Time  was  when  wars  could  be  just,  for  they  could  be  won, 
and  were  a mode  of  social  action;  now  wars  can  no  longer  be 
won,  and  therefore  there  are  no  just  wars.” — Howard  Huston. 


Somebody  said  recently  of  Arnold  Bennett,  “Taking  his  pleas- 
ure where  he  finds  it  and,  indeed,  finding  it  almost  everywhere.” 
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REVOLUTION  IN  WALPOLE 

By  Roderick  MacLeod. 


Recently  in  Norwood,  Massachusetts,  I was  asked  to 
speak  on  our  subject  for  today,  “How  We  United  in  Wal- 
pole”. Robert  Bartlett,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Norwood, 
is  very  adroit  in  choosing  titles,  for  his  sermons,  wrhich 
will  attract  attention  so  I asked  him  to  choose  a name 
for  my  subject.  With  his  usual  acumen  he  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  choosing,  “A  Revolution  in  Walpole”. 
His  title  does  describe  what  has  taken  place  in  Walpole. 
Unlike  the  American  and  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
the  revolution  in  Walpole  has  been  a peaceful  one  as  I 
hope  to  make  clear. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  in  Walpole  has 
been  called  unfair  in  some  quarters,  has  been  described 
as  if  the  Congregationalists  swamped  or  swallowed  the 
others,  I hope  you  will  note  that  the  actions  which  might 
lead  one  to  think  in  this  way,  were  all  started  by  the 
other  two  parties  in  this  union. 

Nehemiah  described  the  success  which  attended  the 
building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  with  the  words,  “The 
people  had  a mind  to  work.”  This  verse  explains  the  se- 
cret of  the  success  of  church  union  in  Walpole.  The  peo- 
ple had  a mind  to  quibble  over  statements  of  belief?  to 
argue  over  the  disposition  of  property?  to  discuss  the  de- 
tail of  local  pride  and  denominational  exclusiveness?  to 
contend  who  is  to  give  up  the  most,  whose  is  the  greater 
sacrifice?  None  of  these — “The  people  had  a mind  to 
work.” 

Being  interested  primarily  in  the  work,  the  folks  in 
Walpole  avoided  most  of  the  pitfalls  that  commonly  hind- 
er church  union.  Please  notice  this  as  I instance  briefly 
the  chief  steps  in  the  Walpole  union. 

Shortly  after  I started  in  my  work  in  Walpole,  June 
1926,  the  Methodist  minister,  a young  Boston  University 
student,  approached  me  and  said  in  effect,  “I  have  been 
preaching  church  union  to  my  people  for  the  last  three 
years.  I think  they  are  ready  to  receive  an  invitation 
from  your  people  to  join  with  them.  Yours  is  the  largest 
and  strongest  church  in  the  community  and  we  think  you 
should  be  the  only  protestant  church  in  Walpole.  Will 
you  extend  an  invitation  to  us?”  Further  conversation 
brought  out  the  wonder  whether  the  Unitarian  people 
might  feel  as  the  Methodists  did.  The  Unitarians  had  no 
settled  minister,  so  the  leading  layman,  60  years  young, 
was  approached.  When  he  learned  of  what  was  in  the 
revolutionary  wind,  he  enthusiastically  echoed  all  that  the 
Methodist  preacher  had  said,  asking  to  include  them  in 
the  invitation.  Knowing  also  that  some  of  the  Episcopal 
laymen  favored  the  plan,  it  was  suggested  that  an  invita- 
tion be  sent  to  all  three  churches. 

The  population  of  Walpole  is  approximately  6,000 — 
about  3,000  Roman  Catholics  with  churches  for  them  in 
East  Walpole  and  Walpole  center.  For  the  other  3.000 
protestants,  real  and  nominal,  there  is  a small  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  East  Walpole,  a small  Methodist  Church 
in  South  Walpole  and  in  Walpole  center  there  was  the 
Unitarian,  or  First  Parish  Church,  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  Congregational  Church. 

The  Unitarian  and  Methodist  churches  looked  to  the 
Congregational  Church  for  leadership  in  this  situation. 
In  the  fall  of  1926,  after  the  vacation  period,  the  Congre- 


gational church  at  a regularly  called  meeting,  voted  unan- 
imously to  extend  a cordial  invitation  to  the  Methodist, 
Unitarian  and  Episcopal  churches  “to  join  with  us  in  cor- 
porate fellowship”,  i.  e.  to  join  the  Congregational  church. 
The  Episcopal  church  declined  the  invitation  with  a 
brotherly  expression  of  regret  that  the  system  of  their 
church  forbade  such  a step. 

The  Methodist  and  Unitarian  churches  accepted  the 
invitations  and  all  three  churches  then  chose  committees 
to  plan  the  details  of  union — one  committee  for  matters 
legal,  the  other  for  matters  not  legal. 

The  legal  committee  upon  advice  of  counsel  recom- 
mended to  the  three  churches  that  they  give  up  their  pres- 
ent identities  and  form  a new  corporation  which  would 
“receive  and  hold  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  author- 
ities, all  the  property,  real  and  personal  now  owned  by 
the  said  churches  and  the  deacons  of  said  churches,  and 
the  Trustees  thereof,  or  by  any  other  bodies  affiliated  with 
said  churches.” 

Do  you  think  they  would  have  done  all  that  if  the 
poeple  had  not  been  ready  for  action?  Here  are  two  sen- 
tences from  a letter  received  after  our  union  which  is 
typical  of  many  we  have  received : 

“Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  how  you  managed  the 
church’s  property  in  your  union,  and  the  legacies  to  the 
different  churches.  The  objection  to  union  here  seems 
largely  to  be  in  connection  with  property  and  legacies.” 
The  forming  of  a new  corporation  is  the  answer  to  all 
such  inquiries.  (New  corporation  is  a significant  thing 
in  legal  arrangements  taking  care  of  all  properties  and 
funds.)  Of  course  it  means  sacrifice  of  time-honored  asso- 
ciations and  memory-weighed  sentiments  about  a name ; 
it  means  allowing  certain  legacies  to  revert  to  associa- 
tions or  persons,  but  where  the  people  have  a mind  to 
work,  their  sense  of  fairness  prompts  them  to  see  the 
value  of  all  the  churches  doing  the  same  thing.  The  form- 
ing of  a new  corporation  was  not  what  the  Congregational 
Church  intended  in  their  invitation,  but  both  on  legal  and 
ethical  grounds,  it  was  glad  to  do  what  it  invited  the  oth- 
ers to  do — to  give  up  its  former  identity. 

Please  note  now  how  the  principle  of  work  dominat- 
ed those  who  had  charge  of  matters  other  than  legal. 
Please  note  also  that  the  usual  troublous  matters  were 
handled  by  the  minorities. 

The  matter  of  creed  was  introduced  by  the  motion  of 
the  Unitarian  leader  that  the  “Kansas  City  declaration  of 
faith  be  considered  as  a basis  on  which  the  consolidated 
church  shall  organize.”  A Congregational  member  sug- 
gested that  there  might  be  some  in  the  community  who 
would  not  feel  that  they  could  give  intellectual  assent  to 
the  declaration  as  it  stood.  The  bond  of  fellowship  or 
covenant  finally  decided  upon  was  a combination  of  a 
covenant  written  by  a Unitarian  clergyman,  Charles  Gor- 
don Ames,  and  a portion  of  the  Pilgrim  Covenant  brought 
over  in  the  Mayflower.  Put  together  they  read  as  fol- 
lows: “In  the  love  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ, 
we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man; 
and  as  the  Lord’s  free  people,  we  agree  to  walk  together 
in  all  His  ways  made  known  or  to  be  made  known  to  us.” 

The  only  requirement  of  membership  is  that  one  shall 
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assent  to  this  Bond  of  Fellowship.  The  policy  regarding 
belief  found  expression  in  the  following  statement, — “Our 
emphasis  is  upon  Christian  character  and  service,  rather 
than  upon  dogma,  or  even  time-honored  creeds.  We  are 
fellow-workers,  not  identical  thinkers.” 

The  fact  that  Methodists  and  Unitarians  could  agree 
upon  a common  bond  of  fellowship  has  been  a matter  of 
surprise  to  many.  It  should  be  no  surprise  where  freedom 
of  interpretation  is  taken  for  granted.  If  the  people  had 
had  a mind  to  quibble  about  the  different  views  with  re- 
gard to  Christ’s  person,  church  union  would  have  been 
hung  up  on  the  slippery  nail  of  prejudice.  But  people  had 
a mind  to  work. 

The  matter  of  a name  for  the  new  corporation  was 
the  most  difficult  single  point  upon  which  to  find  agree- 
ment. Now  that  the  name  is  chosen,  one  can  say  .that  the 
most  difficult  matter  was  in  reality  the  least  important. 
The  reason  it  was  difficult  was  because  it  was  so  closely 
related  to  family  and  church  pride.  Some  Congregational  - 
ists  wanted  the  word  Congregational  in  the  name.  Some 
Unitarians  wanted  the  words,  First  Parish,  in  the  name. 
The  Methodists  stated  that  the  name  made  little  difference. 
Willingness  to  work  rather  than  to  quibble  brought  both 
the  Unitarians  and  the  Congregationalists  to  the  point 
where  they  were  happy  to  have  a name  without  any  of 
their  pet  words.  “United  Church  in  Walpole”  is  a wit- 
ness of  their  spiritual  attitude. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing about  the  union  in  Walpole,  called  swallowing, 
I am  happy  to  lay  before  you  the  actual  records  about  the 
denominational  affiliation.  The  Methodists  from  the  start 
said  they  would  not  consider  “federation”  in  Walpole. 
Unitarians  said  the  same  thing.  Although  advised  to  the 
contrary  by  their  Association  they  stood  firm  for  union 
instead  of  federation.  It  was  the  Unitarian  leader  who  in 
connection  with  the  government  of  the  new  church  set- 
tled the  denominational  affiliation  by  making  the  motion 
that  the  “Congregational  Church  by-laws  as  now  stand- 
ing be  recommended  as  a model  for  the  government  of 
the  new  church.”  This  was  seconded  by  the  Methodist 
leader  and  unanimously  carried.  The  other  groups  felt 
that  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  could  be  more  efficiently 
carried  out  through  the  use  of  one  denominational  or- 
ganization fostering  a common  worship  and  a common 
work. 

The  Methodist  minister  preached  himself  out  of  a po- 


sition, and  I am  glad  to  report  that  the  Congregational 
Home  Missionary  Society  found  a church  for  him  in  the 
region  where  he  wished  to  be  located.  He  is  pastor  of 
the  Community  Congregational  Church  in  Gallup,  N.  M. 
The  keynote  of  his  message  js  expressed  in  this  state- 
ment from  him  during  the  discussions.  “I  believe  in 
Church  union  in  Walpole,”  he  said,  “because  I am  a 
Christian.  I do  not  propose  to  be  so  good  a Methodist 
that  I cease  to  be  a good  Christian.  Churchianity  is  for- 
eign to  the  genius  of  Christianity.”  He  was  no  theorist. 

What  was  true  preeminently  in  the  Methodist  leader 
is  true  in  general  of  all  the  people  involved  in  the  union 
of  churches  in  Walpole.  The  union  had  a wonderful  send- 
off  in  the  celebration  last  December.  Dr.  Cadman  for  the 
Congregationalists,  Dr.  Lord  of  Providence  for  the  Uni- 
tarians and  Bishop  Anderson  for  the  Methodists  gave 
messages  of  inspiration  and  good  cheer.  These  men  un- 
derstood the  situation  in  Walpole  and  approved.  It  has 
been  only  those  who  have  not  really  understood  the  de- 
tails of  the  Walpole  union  that  have  said  disrespectful 
things  about  it.  They  have  either  not  understood  or  have 
been  prejudiced.  Prejudiced  perhaps  in  the  way  a cer- 
tian  doctor  has  described  when  he  said  “A  prejudiced  man 
is  always  down  on  what  he’s  not  up  on.”  One  word  of 
Dr.  Cadman  has  remained  to  bless  us,  “It  is  indeed  most 
gratifying  to  me  personally  that  I should  have  the  distinct 
honor  of  coming  here  tonight  and  participate  in  this  the 
genesis  of  what  has  the  promise  of  being  an  irresistable 
movement  because  it  is  the  will  of  God.” 

The  reason  the  people  of  Walpole  got  together,  was 
just  because  they  felt  that  the  movement  was  in  keeping 
with  the  will  of  God.  It  has  been  a mental  revolution — 
a stirring  up  of  the  thought  of  life  to  find  ways  of  work- 
ing together.  Littleness  and  literalness  have  been  up- 
rooted. Littleness  and  literalness  like  in  the  following 
incident.  A man  with  one  leg  rang  a lady’s  door  bell.  The 
lady  opened  the  door.  The  man  said,  “Madam  I have  lost 
my  leg.”  “Well  it  isn’t  in  here,”  she  said  and  slammed 
the  door.  Such  literalness  has  been  removed  in  the  mental 
revolution.  It  has  also  been  a spiritual  revolution.  Creed 
and  dogma  have  been  replaced  by  brotherhood,  friendship 
and  service.  From  this  spiritual  revolution  there  has 
come  the  big  view,  the  greater  vision,  the  larger  sympa- 
thy. There  is  a great  God  in  the  community  church 
movement,  and  it  calls  for  greatness  from  the  mind  and 
heart  of  men  and  women. 


METROPOLITAN  COMMUNITY  RELIGION 

By  Joseph  Earnest  McAfee. 


Many  Jews  reside  in  American  cities.  There  are  some 
in  all.  They  are  very  numerous  in  some.  Everywhere 
they  increase  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  culture.  Their 
loyalty  to  American  ideals  is  outstanding.  Their  influ- 
ence in  the  community  grows  apace.  Their  religious  sig- 
nificance can  be  overlooked  nowhere.  Yet  those  “convert- 
ed” by  Christian  churches  are  negligible.  It  is  incred- 
ible that  large  numbers  will  ever  be  converted  to  fund- 
amentalist or  even  modernist  Christianity. 

In  much  smaller,  but  still  in  appreciable  numbers, 
citizens  whose  religious  antecedents  lie  in  other  great 
ethnic  religious  systems,  already  reside  in  some  of  our 
American  cities.  Their  numbers  and  influence  also  in- 
crease. Even  though  citizenship  is  now  denied  to  certain 
of  the  oriental  races,  some  were  citizens  before  the  pres- 
ent laws  went  into  effect,  and  the  second  and  third  gen- 
erations of  these  groups,  born  in  this  country  are  becom- 
ing citizens  automatically.  Some  of  these  are  Hindu 
fakirs.  The  term  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a double 


sense.  Sham  yogis  and  other  “mystics”  from  the  “East” 
lead  about  crowds  of  “silly  women”,  being  careful  to 
extract  much  substantial  coin  by  the  way.  But  relatively 
few  of  our  oriental  residents  are  of  this  type.  Many  are 
persons  of  rare  culture  and  charming’*  character.  They 
certainly  are  not  “heathen”,  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  in  considerable  numbers  be  converted 
to  Christianity. 

A type  of  leadership  in  most  of  the  professions  is 
pouring  out  of  our  American  universities  into  the  cities, 
whose  religious  reactions  are  of  the  profoundest  signifi- 
cance. An  increasing  proportion  of  these  decline  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  churches,  of  the  fundamentalist  order 
or  even  of  advanced  modernist  tendencies.  It  is  alto- 
gether wide  of  the  mark  to  declare  that  these  are  irre- 
ligious or  unreligious.  Like  all  human  beings  they  have  a 
religious  nature.  Being  profoundly  cultured  they  are,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  intensely  religious.  Being  destined  be- 
cause of  their  superior  intellectual  and  technical  training- 
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to  assume  determinative  leadership  in  our  urban  civiliza- 
tion, their  religious  reactions  are  of  the  first  significance 
to  all  parts  and  elements  of  our  society.  They  are  not  now 
Christian  is  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term.  It  is 
quite  unreasonable  to  believe  that  they  will  ever  be  “con- 
verted” to  Christianity,  as  the  churches  which  have  appro- 
priated that  term  insist  upon  defining  it. 

So  there  we  are,  in  the  large  cities.  This  is  not  a sit- 
uation which  any  one  recalcitrant  groups  of  “radicals” 
has  created  or  even  willed.  It  is  simply  the  reality  which 
every  intelligent  religious  worker  must  face. 

What  shall  be  done  about  it?  Is  propaganda  in  the 
interests  of  Christianity  the  answer?  What  is  Christian- 
ity? When  the  wisest  of  us  does  not  know,  with  an  as- 
surance which  enables  anybody  to  define  it  in  terms  sat- 
isfactory to  the  various  groups  who  claim  the  name,  is  it 
likely  that  these  university  trained  groups,  who  have  per- 
sistently refused  to  accept  any  of  the  various  definitions  as 
expressing  their  religious  convictions,  will  be  soon  or 
late  “converted”  to  that  faith? 

What  are  the  readers  of  this  journal  doing  about  the 
situation  in  hundreds  of  American  rural  and  town  com- 
munities, where  denominational  blight  and  confusion  have 
wrought  such  mischief,  and  before  which  the  several  de- 
nominational agencies  have  confessed  importance?  They 
are  forming  community  churches.  Are  they  achieving 
this  by  “converting”  whole  communities  to  Methodism, 
or  Presbyterianism,  or  a Baptist  regimen?  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  forming  religious  organizations  in  which 
differences  are  submerged,  and  bonds  of  religious  fellow- 
ship are  cemented  which  are  not  affected  by  these  his- 
toric or  traditional  differences. 

How  would  any  of  these  workers  whose  plan  is  prov- 
ing so  successful  in  their  communities,  go  about  dealing 
with  the  situation  which  prevails  in  the  large  city  com- 
munities? Community  church  workers  spurn  the  coun- 
sel of  sectarians  who  insist  that  all  of  the  Presbyterians 
and  Baptists  and  Disciples  in  the  community  shall  be 
converted  to  Methodism,  as  the  only  admissible  basis  of  re- 
ligious fellowship.  They  have  found  a better  way  in  the 
community  church.  Is  there  a better  way  than  attempt- 
ing the  formation  of  community  churches  in  the  cities, 
which  will  as  frankly  and  constructively  face  the  actual 
religious  situation  there? 

Some  metropolitan  churches  are  being  formed  in  com- 
plete commitment  to  this  principle.  Are  these  churches 
Christian?  No, — not  in  any  sense  acceptable  to  those 
who  most  tenaciously  appropriate  and  hold  to  the  term. 
Are  they  anti-Christian?  Of  course  not.  Far  from  it. 
They  are  not  anti-anything  which  has  contributed  or 
promises  to  contribute  to  human  well-being.  Are  the  mem- 
bers of  these  churches  Christians?  Some  of  them.  Are 
they  Hindus?  Some  of  them.  Are  they  Jews?  Some  of 
them.  Are  they  agnostics?  Some  of  them.  Are  they 
“free-thinkers”?  Some  of  them. 

Are  these  organizations  churches?  May  be.  May  be 
not.  That  depends  on  how  the  word  is  defined.  They  are 
centers  of  religious  fellowship  and  service.  Several  have 
adopted  the  name  church  because  that  is  the  conventional 
term  used  to  describe  a religious  institution.  One  uses  the 
title,  “Free  Fellowship.”  Others  use  other  names.  That 
is  a matter  beside  the  present  point. 

Doubtless  members  of  these  organizations  cannot 
claim  to  be  “orthodox”  Christians  or  Jews  or  Hindus  or 
even  “correct”  agnostics.  The  members  of  your  commu- 
nity church  are  scarcely  rated  orthodox  Methodists  and 
Baptists  and  Presbyterians.  Yet  few  or  none  of  your 
fellow-members  are  conscious  of  having  been  “converted” 
away  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Countless  numbers 
of  those  most  zealously  participating  in  the  activities  of 


your  community  churches  are  thoroughly  loyal  to  what 
they  esteem  to  be  the  essential  legacy  to  our  society  from 
John  Wesley  and  Roger  Williams  and  John  Calvin  and 
Alexander  Campbell. 

Similarly,  the  members  of  these  metropolitan  com- 
munity religious  fellowships  are  proud  to  contribute  to 
the  common  store  of  religious  ideals  those  essential  values 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  ethnic  cultures  and 
their  modern  scientific  learning.  They  would  esteem  them- 
selves unfaithful  to  the  fellowship  into  which  they  have 
entered  if  they  did  not  do  so.  And  of  course  none  of  their 
fellow-members  presumes  to  insist  that  they  repudiate 
those  values,  and  profess  “conversion”  to  his  own  tra- 
ditional legacy. 

Now,  the  metropolitan  religious  situation  being  as 
described,  and  as  every  intelligent  observer  knows  it  to 
be,  how  would  you,  gentle  reader,  in  any  one  of  our  fifteen 
hundred  rural  and  town  community  churches,  meet  it,  if 
you  faced  it  as  do  religious  workers  in  these  centers,  who 
share  your  zeal  for  community  religion?  Are  these  com- 
munity fellowships  in  the  cities  on  the  right  track,  or  is 
there  another  and  better  way?  What,  then,  is  that  better 
way?  The  question  is  sincerely  asked.  The  writer  of 
this  article  will  welcome  your  counsel,  as  will  every  other 
city  community  church  worker.  For  light  and  leading  is 
what  they  always  crave  above  all  else. 

Is  any  community  church  out  to  “convert”  anybody 
to  any  sort  of  “ism”?  Does  it  not  rather  recognize  the 
essential  religious  nature  of  all  human  beings,  and  is  not 
its  supreme  aim  the  supply  of  the  chance,  in  fullest  sin- 
cerity and  in  fullest  tolerance  and  loyalty  to  the  convic- 
tions of  fellow-citizens,  to  build  the  community  of  righte- 
ousness and  good  will?  The  most  radical  community 
churchman  must  rejoice  in  the  loyal  fundamentalism  of 
the  community  church  in  a community  of  fundamentalists. 
Is  there  not  similar  ground  for  rejoicing  in  the  fellowship 
of  “many  religions”  in  the  communities  whose  religious 
traditions  and  aspirations  are  as  varied  as  they  are  al- 
ready in  most  American  cities?  Can  anybody  see  prospect 
of  their  becoming  less  varied,  except  on  the  basis  of  that 
loyal  fellowship  of  tolerance  and  good  will  which  is  the 
essence  of  the  community  church  movement  everywhere? 

FINDING  THE  POINT  OF  CONTACT 


By  John  Edwin  Price. 

Some  business  men  have  much  to  learn  from  ministers 
and  church  workers  about  the  gentle  art  of  getting  along 
with  folks.  If  in  business  a man  who  has  been  used  to 
issuing  orders  finds  himself  in  opposition  to  an  indi- 
vidual or  groups  to  whom  he  cannot  dictate  he  is  some- 
times literally  up  against  it. 

He  has  depended  so  much  upon  his  ability  to  issue 
orders  that  he  is  in  somewhat  of  a rut  in  this  respect  and 
finds  it  very  hard  to  find  a way  around  the  situation  and 
still  be  pleasant. 

A minister,  or  church  worker,  because  he  has  no  au- 
thority to  say  to  this  one  “do  that”,  and  to  another  “do 
this”,  because  he  has  not  the  prerogative  of  discharging 
anyone  who  does  not  carry  out  his  wishes,  simply  must 
find  ways  of  getting  people  to  cooperate  with  him  without 
in  the  least  resorting  to  pressure. 

In  fact  the  minister’s  position  is  ofttimes  even  more 
delicate  than  what  we  have  so  far  said  may  indicate. 
Though  he  may  differ  intensely  with  some  members  of 
his  executive  board  we  will  say  for  example,  and  feel  that 
experience  has  shown  him  that  a certain  method  of  ac- 
tion which  he  is  advising  is  really  the  only  solution  to  a 
given  problem,  if  some  member  of  this  executive  commit- 
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tee  looks  at  the  matter  differently,  not  only  must  the  min- 
ister win  the  board  member  over  to  his  viewpoint,  but  he 
must  win  him  over  in  such  a way  that  he  is  still  his 
f riend  and  will  work  whole-heartedly  and  with  good  cheer 
for  the  church  as  a whole. 

The  same  thing  applies  if  he  is  addressing  his  desires 
and  wishes  to  the  person  whose  position  is  of  latest  im- 
portance in  the  entire  organization. 

He  must  get  results  and  at  the  same  time  keep  those 
with  whom  he  works  not  only  in  tolerance  of  him,  but 
enthusiastically  in  sympathy  with  the  whole  movement. 

David  Harum  says:  “I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  about  as  much  human  nature  in  some  folks 
as  there  is  in  others,  if  not  more.” 

Although  by  constant  schooling  many  of  the  natural 
human  instincts  and  desires  of  a minister  or  other  church 
worker  are  disciplined  within  reasonable  bounds,  still  he 
is  justified  at  times  in  being  positively  ‘‘put  out”  with  the 
mulishness  of  certain  persons. 

He  would  like  to  fire  them  clean  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion, but  he  cannot  do  that,  he  must  go  working  with 
them,  keeping  himself  and  keeping  them  sweet. 

Some  years  ago  a man  in  business  said  to  me : “I 
just  cannot  be  nice  to  Mr.  Blank.  He  seems  to  be  against 
everything  in  this  organization  that  I am  for.” 

When  I pointed  out  to  him  the  analogy  between  a 
man  possessing  some  authority  in  business  circles  and  a 
minister  in  charge  of  a parish,  and  reminded  him  that  the 
minister  had  to  get  along  and  be  nice  to  people  whom  he 
sometimes  felt  were  opposing  things  that  were  very  near 
to  his  heart  in  the  way  of  methods  and  programs,  he 
raised  the  question  if  in  being  nice  to  such  a person  a min- 
ister were  not  really  hypocritical. 

You  and  I would  maintain  that  such  a position  of  a 
minister  is  not  hypocritical  when  he  is  pleasant  to  all.  He 
is  but  fulfilling  his  duty  in  refusing  to  let  points  of  differ- 
ence blind  him  to  the  real  worth  in  other  particulars  of 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  differing. 

Most  ministers  whom  I have  met  have  developed  this 
happy  attitude  of  mind  into  a really  fine  art.  When 
they  are  in  the  presence  of  those  who  have  opposed  their 
plans  they  are  not  merely  acting'  an  attitude  of  tolerance 
and  real  brotherliness  toward  these  ones,  but  have  so  long 
learned  to  emphasize  whatever  of  good  there  is  in  their 
surroundings,  that  they  really  see  those  who  have  op- 
posed them,  not  in  the  light  of  thorns  in  the  flesh,  but 
they  see  them  as  upstanding  individuals  who  are  true  to 
their  convictions  as  they  see  given  propositions;  and 
really  like  them  for  the  many  fine  qualities  which  they 
possess. 

They  are  emphasizing  in  their  own  thinking  not  their 
points  of  difference,  but  the  things  that  they  hold  in  com- 
mon. In  other  words  they  seek  and  find  the  Point  of 
Contact. 

So  it  is  in  group  discussion  when  difference  of  opin- 
ion inclines  the  argument  upward  to  a dangerous  point  of 
heat,  the  minister  or  other  tactful  church  worker  usually 
can  pacify  the  situation  by  pointing  out  those  things  upon 
which  they  all  can  agree  and  by  emphasizing  them. 

Not  that  such  an  one  is  a mollycoddle  or  fears  to 
oppose.  In  fact  when  a cause  is  worthy  of  it  he  does  stand 
out  boldly  for  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  even  though 
the  whole  group  is  against  him. 

It  is  occasionally  observed  in  business  and  industrial 
shop  circles  that  some  fellows  simply  cannot  or  won’t  play 
the  game  unless  things  are  going  entirely  their  way.  They 
not  only  want  to  play,  but  they  want  to  umpire  at  the 
same  time.  The  give  and  take  of  their  natures  runs  most- 
ly to  “take”. 

If  ministers  allowed  their  minds  to  run  in  such  chan- 


nels they  would  be  so  constantly  upset,  mentally,  that 
they  would  be  in  no  mood  at  all  for  producing  sermons 
that  contribute  to  the  mental  peace  and  wellbeing  of  their 
parishioners. 

But  because  of  the  constant  disciplining  of  their  na- 
tures in  the  interest  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  because 
they  absolutely  cannot  wield  authority  but  must  gain  their 
ends  through  good  influence,  successful  ministers  have  de- 
veloped the  art  of  getting  along  with  the  other  fellow  even 
when  he  sees  things  differently,  to  a high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. 

Because  of  this  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  much 
good  could  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  industrial  life  of  the 
country,  if  this  preachment  were  occasionally  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit,  namely  that  peace  and  harmony  and  effi- 
ciency in  human  relationships  can  be  attained  by  those 
who  are  ever  willing  to  seek  and  find  the  Point  of  Con- 
tact, and  who  are  willing  to  be  good  sportsmen  and  give 
and  take.  1 

How  much  discord  could  be  saved  if  the  homely  old 
truth  was  thoroughly  realized  and  practiced  in  human 
relationships  that  you  can  catch  more  flies  with  honey 
than  with  vinegar. 

If  men  in  various  organizations  who  are  on  a par 
in  their  degree  of  authority,  but  who  find  themselves  often 
at  sword’s  points  to  their  own  detriment  and  to  the  detri- 
ment of  everyone  in  their  organization  whose  welfare  is 
dependent  upon  them,  would  practice  the  truth  implied  in 
that  homely  saying  how  much  happier  everyone  would  be 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  They  practice  it  in  their 
church  and  club  relationships.  Why  not  in  business? 

How  often  on  the  other  hand  do  they  stand  out  in 
their  little  field  of  partial  authority  and  continue  to  an- 
tagonize each  other  and  keep  the  spirit  of  discord  rankling 
throughout  their  group. 

They  have  it  within  their  power  to  put  the  right  spirit 
in  their  organization  and  eventually  arrive  at  such  a har- 
monious  condition  that  evei’yone  works  more  smoothly 
and  efficiently,  thus  contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
whole,  by  simply  looking  for  and  finding  the  Point  of 
Contact. 

I once  knew  a minister  who  went  into  a parish  where 
his  real  success  was  in  danger  of  being  defeated  because 
of  a rankling  spirit  that  had  been  aroused  by  a preceding 
leader  in  the  hearts  of  some  people  toward  others. 

When  a person  representing  one  faction  would  come 
to  him  with  a tale  of  woe  against  some  individual  in  the 
other  faction,  he  first  made  his  contact  with  that  person. 
He  didn’t  argue  the  case  with  them,  but  before  the  irritat- 
ed person  had  left  his  presence  he  had  pointed  out  to  him 
the  fact,  sometimes  overlooked  by  one  with  a greviance, 
that  no  human  being  is  yet  perfect.  Furthermore  some  of 
the  good  points  of  the  person  he  had  started  to  malign 
were  drawn  to  his  attention. 

Good  news  travels  just  the  same  as  bad,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  the  people  of  that  parish  were  thinking  of 
the  good  points  of  this  person  and  that  person  and  the 
evil  points  died  out  from  lack  of  attention. 

In  propositions  and  in  the  characters  of  individuals 
there  are  proper  points  of  emphasis  upon  which  a work- 
able modicum  of  agreement  can  be  reached. 

Have  not  the  ministers,  and  other  active  church  work- 
ers, who  have  learned  this  fact  through  experience,  a 
duty  to  perform  in  teaching  this  truth  to  those  who  have 
direct  contact  with  the  business  and  industrial  world  ? 

By  fulfilling  this  obligation  they  will  be  making  one 
more  contribution  to  peaceful  human  relations,  which 
means  harmonious  functioning  of  human  relationships, 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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E D I T O RIALS 


THE  DECLINE  OF  SOCIALISM 

A hundred  years  ago  a French  idealist  by  the  name 
of  Saint-Simon  started  a mode  of  thinking  which  ever 
since  has  been  called  socialism.  In  an  age  when  revolt 
against  the  state  was  common  due  to  the  ideas  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  proposed  a rehabilitation  of  the 
state  and  sought  to  place  it  in  control  of  industry.  Friend- 
ly to  religion,  he  published  as  his  last  and  perhaps  his 
greatest  book,  “The  New  Christianity’’  which  purported 
to  be  neither  protestant  nor  Catholic. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Fourier  who  superseded  the 
idea  of  a national  control  of  industry  with  the  idea  of  in- 
dependent local  bodies  which  we  may  name  communes. 
His  ideas  on  marriage  were  notoriously  loose,  countenanc- 
ing unions  outside  of  matrimony.  He  had  the  most 
elaborate  system  of  regulating  industry — on  paper.  But 
his  experimental  commune  soon  ended  in  direst  failure. 
Mixed  up  in  his  system  were  religious  ideas,  for  socialism 
was  still  idealistic. 

In  the  unheaval  of  1848  in  France  Proudhon  came  to 
the  front  of  national  attention.  He  was  a man  of  good 
life  and  loyal  in  his  domestic  relationships.  He  opposed 
the  French  socialism  of  his  time  because  to  him  it  was 
utopian  and  immoral.  It  was  he  who  first  coined  the 
phrase  “property  is  theft”.  It  was  he  who  laid  a founda- 
tion for  the  theories  of  Karl  Marx  as  to  the  nature  of 
capital. 

Easily  the  foremost  thinker  of  the  whole  socialist 
movement  was  Karl  Marx,  author  of  “Das  Kapital”. 
The  son  of  a Jewish  family  who  had  adopted  the  Christian 
faith,  he  grew  up  without  much  religion.  As  a young 
man  he  became  a materialist,  and  adopted  a materialistic 
theory  of  history  which  fell  little  short  of  being  a kind  of 
fatalism,  though  he  often  appealed  to  the  will  of  his  con- 
verts. 

After  his  day  socialism  lost  its  contact  with  the  ideal- 
istic* movement  in  philosophy.  Its  disciples  often  had  loose 
views  on  marriage  running  all  the  way  from  easy  divorce 
to  free  love.  The  antagonism  to  the  church  was  matched 
by  the  church  antagonism  to  socialism,  though  here  and 
there  a man  sought  to  advocate  a “Christian  socialism”. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  world  war,  the  extension  of 
socialism  in  various  parts  of  the  world  was  most  rapid. 

It  looked  as  though  by  the  peacable  means  of  public  dis- 
cussion and  the  use  of  the  ballot,  socialism  would  at  last 
dominate  the  earth. 

In  the  United  States  the  party  was  electing  mayors 
and  even  mmebers  of  Congress.  Doubtless  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  socialism  of  the  United  States  from  a third 
party  making  a bid  to  power  to  a tiny  group  no  longer 
much  noticed  by  publicists  is  due  in  part  to  the  mistakes 
of  strategy  which  the  party  leaders  made  at  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  world  war.  But  more  im- 
portant than  this  has  been  a wide-spread  conviction  that 
the  application  of  socialistic  theories  in  Russia  has  brought 
that  land  more  trouble  than  help. 

Without  doubt  the  public  press  had  lied  about  Russia 
more  often  than  it  has  told  the  truth.  Ross  in  his  book 
“Soviet  Russia’  has  exposed  a number  of  these  lies.  But 
taking  the  testimony  of  the  more  favorable  observers  of 
Russian  life,  it  is  admitted  that  in  Russia  today  there  is 
no  real  freedom  of  the  press,  no  right  to  educate  children 
in  religion  and  there  is  a new  set  of  marriage  and  divorce 
laws  the  loosest  the  world  has  known  since  humanity  left 


the  jungle.  And  poverty  still  curses  the  land. 

Psychology  has  made  many  things  in  socialism  ridicu- 
lous. The  socialist  state  depends  upon  a kind  of  human 
nature  that  is  not  of  this  earth,  if  it  were  possible  to  im- 
port from  some  other  heavenly  body  a race  of  men  who 
had  never  been  hungry,  or  who  had  never  gone  to  war, 
the  outlook  might  be  more  hopeful.  Human  nature  as  we 
know  it  upon  this  planet  is  but  recently  out  of  the  jungle. 
It  is  egoistic,  it  is  jealous  and  it  is  combative.  An  economic 
theory  cannot  curb  such  a human  nature.  Only  religion 
has  made  any  real  success  at  this  task. 

Strangely  enough  the  socialists  have  rejected  the 
only  force  in  the  world  that  by  any  stretch  of  imagination 
might  make  their  theories  practical.  Only  as  men  live  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  only  as  they  find  other  val- 
ues in  life  than  food  and  sex,  might  one  hope  to  induce 
them  to  accept  the  restrictions  to  life  involved  in  the 
socialist  program.  In  Russia  socialism  was  gone  before  it 
arrived.  What  is  left  there  now  is  a make-believe  social- 
ism that  dare  not  antagonize  the  peasant  in  the  individual 
ownership  of  land  and  which  is  therefore  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  such  a growth  in  individualism  as  Russia  has 
never  known. 

With  the  passing  of  socialism  into  eclipse,  the  world 
still  has  to  face  its  age-old  problem  of  the  injustices  of 
the  economic  order.  Men  who  toil  to  the  maximum  of 
their  strength  and  ability  remain  poor  to  the  end  of  their 
lives.  And  other  men,  who  are  no  more  than  parasites, 
live  upon  the  present  economic  order  in  great  luxury  and 
self-indulgence.  What  is  the  remedy?  The  wisest  stu- 
dents of  economics  are  frankly  puzzled. 

Shall  men  live  by  the  present  order  and  gain  a vast 
amount  of  money  to  give  it  away  in  constructive  ways 
such  as  the  gifts  of  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  betoken? 
It  is  certainly  far  better  than  making  a lot  of  money  only 
to  spend  it  in  rioutous  living.  Or  shall  we  look  to  govern- 
ment to  tax  out  of  existence  the  incomes  of  social  para- 
sites that  come  only  from  anti-social  profits?  That  is  to 
take  the  money  away  from  business  men  and  give  it  to 
politicians.  Most  of  us  would  rather  work  for  a business 
man  than  to  work  for  a politician. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  solution  of  the  industrial 
question  will  be  found  apart  from  religion.  Just  so  long  as 
men  are  greedy,  combative,  group-conscious  rather  than 
humanity-conscious,  they  will  create  slums,  exploit  child 
labor,  oppress  unorganized  labor  and  perform  other  anti- 
social acts.  The  growth  of  human  feeling,  of  the  sense  of 
the  infinite  value  of  life  is  a product  of  religion,  and  more 
particularly  of  Christianity. 

By  Christianity,  we  do  not  mean  the  kind  of  dogma- 
tism that  is  embalmed  in  most  of  the  creeds.  Here  theories 
of  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  of  man  replace  the  active 
will  to  build  a better  humanity  which  characterized  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Christianity  that  will  make 
ready  the  new  social  order  in  which  there  will  be  both 
justice  and  mercy  will  be  a Christianity  of  Jesus  and  not 
a Christianity  of  the  medieval  theologians. 

The  social  problem  is  ever  with  us.  It  becomes  ever 
more  acute  with  the  rapid  application  of  machinery  to  new 
industries.  But  the  solution  of  the  social  problem  will 
come  from  no  new  dogmatism  such  as  we  have  in  “Das 
Kapital”.  Like  the  cure  for  cancer,  the  cure  of  our  social 
ills  will  come  from  much  experimentation  carried  on  in 
the  very  finest  spirit  of  altruism. 
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HOME  MISSIONS  HAS  UNION  PROJECTS 

The  Home  Missions  Council  announces  the  appoint- 
ment of  Miss  Helen  M.  Brickman  as  director  of  Religious 
Work  for  Indian  Schools.  In  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment, they  say : 

“Eight  years  ago  these  two  Councils,  realizing  the 
need  and  opportunity  for  an  adequate  program  of  religi- 
ous education  in  the  government  schools  for  Indians,  es- 
pecially the  large  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  start- 
ed to  place  in  them  Religious  Work  Directors  serving  in- 
terdenominationally.  There  are  at  present  six  such  Di- 
rectors sexwing  eight  schools.  The  genei*al  program  in- 
cludes Bible  instruction,  meetings  of  groups  and  classes, 
constructive  social  relationships,  and  student  service  ac- 
tivities with  a world  outreach.  Until  now  administration 
of  this  work  has  been  one  of  the  responsibilities  of  the 
executive  charged  with  numerous  lines  of  activity.  ‘Neces- 
sarily this  specific  project  has  received  but  a small  portion 
of  his  time.  It  is  with  real  rejoicing  that  the  announce- 
ment is  now  made  of  the  appointment  of  one  to  devote 
her  entire  time  and  energy  to  this  work.” 

Churches  of  interdenominational  constituency  often 
wish  to  find  home  missions  enterprises  which  will  not  use 
the  money  to  increase  church  competition,  but  to  decrease 
it.  This  work  among  the  Indians  seems  to  be  such  a 
work.  Home  missions  offerings  may  be  made  directly  to 
the  Home  Missions  Council  or  to  its  twin,  the  Council  of 
Women  for  Home  Missions.  Nearly  thirty  denominations 
coordinate  their  home  missions  work  through  these  or- 
ganizations. 


PREACHERS  GO  INTO  POLITICS 

Probably  more  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  making  po- 
litical speeches  this  year  than  has  happened  in  many  de- 
cades. President  E.  Y.  Mullins  has  thrown  down  the 
gage  of  battle  to  the  democratic  leaders  of  the  country. 
Certain  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
are  busy  organizing  the  South  against  the  party  nominee 
of  the  democratic  party. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  none  of  these  prominent  minis- 
ters are  raising  the  religious  question  in  connection  with 
the  candidacy  of  Governor  Smith,  though  astute  political 
observers  often  say  that  the  religious  issue  will  weigh 
more  with  the  man  of  the  street  than  any  other.  The 
protestant  leaders  of  America  are  not  saying  that  no 
Catholic  should  ever  be  president.  That  would  be  to  take 
a position  in  contravention  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

These  ministers  see  in  the  nominee  of  the  democratic 
party  the  arch-enemy  of  the  cause  of  prohibition  in 
America.  So  far  as  that  is  true,  are  not  these  ministers 
right  in  opposing  a man  who  runs  counter  to  some  of  their 
deepest  convictions? 

The  metropolitan  press  makes  a great  out-cry  against 
the  alleged  interference  of  protestant  ministers  in  poli- 
tics. We  admit  that  we  have  here  a very  nice  question. 

A minister  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States  the  same 
as  other  men.  We  will  admit  that  pi'opriety  will  keep  him 
from  carrying  most  political  questions  into  the  pulpit, 
though  many  questioixs  of  practical  politics  have  in  them 
moral  issues  of  consequence.  If  a minister  takes  no  in- 
terest in  politics  he  is  called  “other-woiddly”.  If  he  does, 
he  is  a “refoxuner”. 

The  danger  for  the  minister  interested  in  politics  is 
that  he  shall  forget  the  eternal  in  the  midst  of  the  tem- 
poral. After  all  the  weary  and  troubled  people  that  sit 
before  him  evei’y  Sunday  morning  have  many  more  press- 
ing pi’oblems  than  how  to  vote.  A nxiixister  should  be  in- 
terested in  politics,  but  not  too  much. 




A REQUEST  FOR  COUNSEL 

It  has  not  been  the  point  of  view  of  The  Communi- 
ty Churchman  that  every  contributed  article  should  re- 
present the  view-point  of  the  editor.  The  article  in  this 
issue  by  Dr.  Joseph  Eimest  McAfee  is  presented  in  the 
interest  of  a better  understanding  on  the  part  of  commu- 
nity churches  of  the  metropolitan  problem  in  religion. 
Dr.  McAfee  presents  the  environments  of  a New  York 
church  in  a manner  to  challenge  thought  oix  the  part  of 
our  readers.  He  asks  for  advice,  which  is  fair  enough. 

Our  reaction  on  reading  his  article  is  to  inquire  where 
the  basis  for  unity  is  in  such  an  organization  as  he  de- 
scribes. The  hardware  dealers  have  an  association,  but 
the  point  of  their  unity  is  very  clear.  They  want  to  sell 
more  hardware.  Or  an  alumni  association  is  organized 
about  memories  rather  than  around  hopes.  It  also  has  a 
sure  basis  of  unity. 

Are  not  most  human  associations  based  upon  either 
memory  or  purpose?  Can  any  vague  sentiment  in  be- 
half of  “togetherness”  be  a sufficient  bond?  It  may  be 
that  there  is  in  the  kind  of  institution  which  Dr.  McAfee 
describes  some  bond  of  unity  that  is  not  apparent  in  his 
article.  We  would  not  expect  him  to  tell  us  all  about  it 
in  a single  article  of  bx*ief  compass.  But  we  confess  we 
do  not  see. 

Meanwhile  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Dr.  McAfee  re- 
cognizes that  to  seek  to  plant  a church  which  is  not  defi- 
nitely Christian  in  most  of  the  smaller  communities  of 
America  would  be  to  try  “to  convert”  these  communities 
to  something  which  is  alien  to  their  life.  The  whole  point 
of  the  community  church  in  these  communities  is  that  the 
people  are  already  united  in  sentiment  before  this  united 
sentiment  expi’esses  itself  in  an  organization.  And  these 
churches  feel  they  have  a great  unity  through  the  com- 
mon loyalty  of  the  members  to  Jesus  Christ.  In  these 
communities  if  one  were  to  remove  this  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  gospel,  a community  church  would  be  as  transient 
and  as  vague  as  a neighborhood  club. 


The  church  planning  to  build  this  coming  year  will 
find  in  “Floor  Plans  for  Community  Buildings”  some  ex- 
cellent suggestions  for  that  part  of  the  church  plant  which 
carries  the  mid-week  program.  The  pictures  and  line 
drawings  will  be  a guide  to  the  architect.  The  price  of 
this  book  has  been  reduced  to  fifty  cents  postpaid.  The 
supply  is  becoming  limited  . 


Protestants  are  Paulinists  to  a very  marked  degree. 
Jefferson’s  “The  Character  of  Paul”  presents  aspects  of 
the  great  apostle’s  life  of  significance  to  every  preacher. 
A slightly  shop-worn  copy  of  this  book  which  sells  for 
$2.25  will  be  mailed  for  $1.50  to  the  first  applicant. 


The  paper  bound  edition  of  Piper’s  “Community 
Churches”  is  now  almost  exhausted.  In  the  Community 
Churchman  office  are  just  three  copies.  After  they  are 
gone,  we  cannot  furnish  the  dollar  edition  any  more. 


If  you  have  a friend  that  is  worried  over  the  over- 
churching of  his  community,  have  us  send  him  a bundle 
of  literature.  Five  tracts,  Miss  Hooker’s  book  and  a 
copy  of  the  Community  Churchman  for  35  cents. 


The  Community  Churchman  thanks  those  pastors  who 
take  an  interest  in  keeping  a good  list  going  in  their 
church.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  as  you  form  your 
plans  for  the  autumn  time,  you  put  into  the  October  sched- 
ule a Community  Churchman  Sunday  when  samples  of  the 
paper  will  be  distributed  and  some  live  man  looks  after 
the  list. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s 
DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 

The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

We  have  finished  reading  the  entire  New  Testament  by  read- 
ing a chapter  each  day  during  the  past  forty  weeks.  If  we  have 
faithfully  read  each  day’s  assignment,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
we  have  daily  gleaned  some  new  helpful  thought  for  effective  liv- 
ing. The  day  in  which  we  live  challenges  us  to  live  effective  Chris- 
tian lives.  There  is  a challenge  that  calls  us  back  to  the 
heroic  days  of  the  early  Christians.  If  the  Christian  Church  would 
conquer  the  world  for  Christ,  it  must,  in  the  words  of  Principal 
L.  P.  Jacks,  “become  the  center  of  attraction  for  heroic  souls.’’ 

Our  daily  Bible  readings  for  the  next  few  months  will  center 
around  the  Uniform  Sunday  School  Lessons.  The  readings  for 
each  week  will  lead  up  to  the  following  Sunday’s  lesson.  Tne  les- 
sons for  the  rest  of  1928  will  be  a study  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
St.  Paul.  After  Jesus,  St.  Paul  is  easily  the  most  commanding 
figure  of  the  First  Century  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  study  of  his 
life  is  a great  impetus  to  effective  heroic  Christian  living.  Notice 
his  dauntless  courage  and  firm  faith  in  his  divinely  given  mis- 
sion. Let  our  Bible  reading  and  Bible  study  enable  us  not  only  to 
see  St.  Paul  in  his  contacts  with  the  ancient  Roman  world  as  he 
endeavored  to  win  it  for  Christ;  let  it  also  enable  us  to  spread  the 
purifying  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  our  modern  world. 

Week  of  August  12:  August  12,  Acts  15:1-11;  August  13, 

Acts  15:36-41;  August  14,  Acts  16:1-3;  August  15,  Acts  16:4,  5; 
August  16,  Acts  16:6-9;  August  17,  Acts  16:10-12;  August  18,  Acts 
16:13-15. 

Week  of  August  19:  August  19,  Acts  16:9-15;  August  20, 

Acts  16:16-18;  August  21,  Acts  16:19-24;  August  22,  Acts  16:25-29; 
August,  23,  Acts  16:30-34;  August  24,  Acts  16:35-39;  August  25, 
Acts  16:40. 

Week  of  August  26:  August  26,  Acts  16:19-34;  August  27, 

Acts  17:1-4:  August  28,  Acts  17:5-9;  August  29,  Acts  17:10-12; 
August  30,  Acts  17:13-15;  August  31,  Romans  15:18-20;  September 
1,  I Thessalonians  5:12-23. 

Week  of  September  2:  September  2,  Acts  17:1-12;  Septem- 

ber 3,  Acts  17:16-34;  September  4,  Acts  18:1-4;  September  5,  Acts 
18:5-8;  September  6,  Acts  18:9-11;  September  7,  Acts  18:12-17; 
September  8,  I Timothy  2:3-7. 

Week  of  September  9:  September  9,  Acts  18:1-11  and  I Tim- 

othy 2:3-7;  September  10,  I Corinthians  1:1-19;  September  11,  I 
Corinthians  1:20-31;  September  12,  I Corinthians  2;  September  13, 

I Corinthians  3:1-15;  September  14,  I Corinthians  3:16-23;  Sep- 
tember 15,  I Corinthians  4. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

August  12 — “The  Council  at  Jerusalem’’ — Acts  15:1-35  and  Gala- 
tians 5:1-15 

Paul ’s  first  missionary  journey  was  completed.  He  and  his 
co-worker,  Barnabas,  returned  to  the  church  that  had.  sent  them 
out,  the  church  in  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  the  disciples  were  first 
called  Christians.  It  is  to  the  lasting  credit  of  that  first  strong 
Gentile  Christian  church  that  its  members  had  vision  enough  to 
send  Paul  and  Barnabas,  two  of  its  strongest  leaders,  out  on  a mis- 
sionary tour.  They  now  returned  to  give  an  account  of  their  labors. 
With  joy  they  reported  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  upon  their  work. 
But  in  the  meantime,  during  their  absence  from  Antioch,  certain 
serious  questions  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  observance  of  cer- 
tain Mosaic  customs  by  Gentiles  becoming  Christians.  It  was 
thought  wise  to  send  Paul  and  Barnabas,  with  a few  others,  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  confer  with  the  leaders  of  the  church.  This  council 
at  Jerusalem  was  of  great  significance.  From  henceforth  Christian- 
ity was  to  branch  out  into  the  Gentile  world  without  the  shackles 
of  Judaism  attached.  The  testimony  of  Peter,  added  to  that  of 
Paul  and.  Barnabas,  helped  to  bring  about  this  change,  which  was 
destined  to  make  Christianity  a world  religion,  in  accordance  with 
the  great  commission  of  Jesus. 

Notice  the  emphasis  on  salvation  by  grace  in  these  words: 
“We  believe  that  we  shall  be  saved  through  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.’’  On  this  basis  the  new  religion  was  to  be  carried 
to  the  great  centers  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  Christian  cross 
should  supplant  the  Roman  eagle.  “The  liberty  of  the  gospel 
which  comes  through  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through 
faith  brings  salvation.’’ 

• ••••• 

August  19 — “Paul  Carries  the  Gospel  into  Europe’’ — Acts  15: 

36-16:15. 

Paul  and  Silas  set  out  on  the  second  missionary  journey.  At 
Lystra  they  picked  up  Timothy  as  a helper.  Through  divine 
guidance  they  passed  on  to  Troas,  a busy  seaport  on  the  Aegaean 
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Sea.  Not  yet  sure  what  his  future  course  should  be,  Paul  had  a 
vision  by  night.  He  saw  a man  of  Macedonia,  who,  Dr.  Ramsey 
suggests,  was  Luke,  the  beloved  physician,  calling  “Come  over  into 
Macedonia,  and  help  us.’’ 

Paul  made  immediate  answer.  “Straightway  we  sought  to  go 
forth  into  Macedonia,  concluding  that  God  had  called  us  to  preach 
the  gosprel  unto  them.”  We  admire  the  unhesitating  decision  to 
follow  God’s  guidance.  Paul  and  Silas  carried  the  gospel  of 
Christ  over  to  Europe.  For  setting  sail  from  Troas,  they  landed 
at  the  city  of  Philippi,  a Roman  colony,  a city  of  distinction. 

An  open  door  of  opportunity  awaited  them  in  Philippi.  Down 
by  the  river  side  on  the  Sabbath  day,  they  found  a group  of  wo- 
men assembled  for  prayer.  Among  them  was  a business  woman, 
Lydia,  a seller  of  purple  goods  from  Thvatira.  She  was  no  doubt 
a woman  of  means,  influence,  and  social  standing.  She  was  a 
worshipper  of  God  and  truly  religious.  It  was  her  distinction  to 
be  the  first  Christian  convert  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  How 
much  the  Christian  church  owes  to  the  allegiance  and  loyalty  of 
women!  Through  Lydia  the  church  was  planted  in  Europe. 

There  is  a Macedonian  call  in  the  20th  century.  Man ’s  need 
of  the  gospel  was  never  greater  than  today.  Do  we  have  the 
vision?  Do  we  have  the  decision  to  do  our  part  in  heariug  the 

call  and  answering  the  need? 

• ••••• 

August  26 — “Paul  In  a Roman  Prison’’ — Acts  16:16-40 

In  Philippi,  as  elsewhere,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  Paul 
encountered,  opposition.  All  seemed  to  go  well  in  the  establishment 
of  a Christian  church,  until  one  day  Paul  restored  to  her  right 
mind  a demon-possessed  girl.  She  had  been  the  slave  of  several 
masters  who  used  her  misfortune  for  gain.  And,  now  with  the 
hope  of  financial  gain  through  her  gone,  these  masters  stirred  up 
opposition  to  Paul  and  Silas,  dragging  them  in  before  the  rulers  of 
the  city.  Brought  before  the  magistrates,  Paul  and  Silas  were 
beaten  with  rods  and  cast  into  prison. 

With  backs  sore  and  bleeding,  and  in  the  inner  prison,  their 
hearts  were  filled  with  songs  in  the  night.  “Stone  walls  do  not  a 
prison  make.”  Paul  and  Silas  had  learned  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  with  a trying  situation  is  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Think  of  the 
other  prisoners  listening  to  the  hymns  and  prayers  of  these  two 
men  of  God.  Influence  plays  a great  part  in  life.  Is  your  life 
a life  of  praise  and  prayer  Practice  it  in  cloud  and  sunshine. 

And,  behold  the  earthquake!  God’s  hand  was  moving  in  a 
mysterious  way.  Salvation  came  to  the  jailer  and  his  entire  house- 
hold on  that  eventful  night.  He  asked  the  great  question:  “Sirs, 
what  must  I do  to  be  saved?”  Paul  and  Silas  had  a ready 
answer:  “Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved-” 
See  the  proof  of  the  jailer’s  conversion:  “He  took  them  the  same 
hour  of  the  night,  and  washhed  their  stripes;  and  was  baptised, 
he  and  all  his,  immediately.  And  he  brought  them  into  his  house, 
and  set  food  before  them,  and  rejoiced  greatly,  with  all  his  house, 
having  believed  in  God.” 

• ••••• 

September  2 — “Paul  in  Thessalonica” — Acts  17:1-15;  Romans  15: 

18-20 

Rough  treatment  in  Philippi  did  not  deter  Paul  and  Silas. 
They  went  on  to  Thessalonica,  another  city  of  prominence  one 
hundred  miles  from  Philippi.  They  started  preaching  Christ  in  the 
Jewish  synagogue  found  there.  Some  of  the  Jews  were  persuaded 
and  many  of  the  devout  Greeks.  “The  gospel  was  now  breaking 
down  all  distinctions  between  Jew  and  Gentile  and  melting  all 
men  into  one  brotherhood.” 

But  jealous  Jews  stirred  up  a mob  against  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  those  associated  with  them.  They  brought  the  false 
charge  that  the  Christians  were  trying  to  turn  the  world  upside 
down.  This  was  untrue,  for  Christ  came  to  put  everything  in  its 
right  place. 

It  was  necessary  to  send  Paul  and  Silas  away  by  night.  They 
had  already  done  enough  work  to  establish  a Christian  church  iii 
Thessalonica. 

They  went  on  to  Beroea,  where  they  were  joyfully  received  in 
the  Jewish  synagogue.  For  “They  received  the  word  with  all  readi- 
ness of  mind,  examining  the  Scriptures  daily.”  “Many  of  them 
believed.”  Calmly  and  without  prejudice  they  tested  the  new 
faith  in  the  light  of  the  truth  that  they  had.  Ability  to  do  this 
is  always  the  mark  of  a noble  mind. 

»»»**# 

September  9 — “Paul  in  Athens  and  Corinth” — Acts  17:16-18:17; 

I Corinthians  2:1-16;  I Timothy  2:3-7 

Today  we  view  Paul  in  Athens,  the  ancient  center  of  culture 
and  education  and  in  Corinth  a center  of  commercial  activity. 

His  address  in  Athens  was  not  very  fruitful  of  results.  He  saw 
the  desperate  need  of  his  message  with  the  city  full  of  images  to 
the  gods  in  whom  they  believed.  They  made  light  of  him  and 
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called  him  ‘ ‘ a seatterer  of  crumbs,  a picker  up  of  ideas  who  scat- 
tered them  broadcast.”  Just  a few  responded  to  his  appeal  to 
serve  the  “Unknown  God”. 

With  some  disappointment  in  his  heart  he  went  on  to  Corinth. 
He  was  fortunate  there  to  meet  a Jew  named  Aquila,  and  his  wife 
Priscilla,  who  were  both  tentmakers  like  himself.  Their  friend- 
ship must  have  meant  much  to  Paul  in  that  city  with  its  mag 
nifieent.  material  development. 

Beginning  again  in  the  synagogue,  the  usual  opposition  de- 
veloped. Then  Paul  went  to  the  house  of  Totus  Justus  right 
next  to  the  synagogue.  Justus  was  one  of  the  miany  “God- 
fearing” men  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  His  home  Paul 
made  his  headquarters.  Paul ’s  work  resulted  in  the  conversion 
of  Crispus,  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  “and  many  of  the  Corinth- 
ians hearing  believed,  and  were  baptised.”  In  a vision  by  night 
the  Lord  assured  Paul  that  a continued  fruitful  ministry  was  in 
store  for  him  in  Corinth,  and  he  tarried  there  for  eighteen 
months. 

“Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.”  was  Paul’s  message  to 
Corinth.  This  is  still  the  message  that  the  world;  needs.  May  we 
make  it  the  supreme  aim  of  life  to  make  Jesus  Christ  l^nown  to 
men. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

August  12 — “True  and  False  Standards  of  Success” — Joshua  1:8, 
Matt.  7:1-5. 

August  19 — “How  Magazines  Help  or  Hinder  Christian  Living” — 
II  Tim.  3:1-17. 

August  26 — “What  the  World  Owes  to  Beligious  Leaders” — II 
Cor.  12:1-12. 

September  2 — “Will  the  Golden  Eule  Work  in  Business  and  In- 
dustry?”— Matt.  7:12. 

September  9 — “How  May  Every  One  Become  Truly  Educated?” 
— Prov.  4:1-13! 


LABOR  SUNDAY  MESSAGE,  1928 


(Prepared  by  the  Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Ser- 
vice, of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 
for  use  on  Labor  Sunday,  September  2,  1928.) 

Dreams  of  a better  social  order  can  no  longer  be  dismissed  as 
the  impracticable  objectives  of  sentimentalists.  Science  appears 
upon  the  scene  as  the  handmaid  of  religion.  For  science  has  al- 
ready accomplished  the  impossible.  By  its  knowledge  of  law  it  has 
subdued  the  natural  order  to  the  will  of  man.  Man  flies,  he  speaks 
through  space,  he  draws  electric  power  from  the  sky.  By  the  aid 
of  science  we  now  do  those  things  which  previous  generations  put 
down  as  the  foolish  dreams  of  impractical  men.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  science  can  now  adopt  social  ideals  as  speci- 
fications of  a great  task  to  be  accomplished  for  humanity  and 
proceed  by  the  scientific  method  to  assist  in  evolving  a new  indus- 
trial order  which  shall  be  increasingly  characterized  by  righteous- 
ness and  peace. 

A score  of  years  ago  the  churches  of  this  country  expressed 
the  ideals  of  religion  in  their  bearing  on  social  and  industrial  re- 
lations. The  abolition  of  child  labor;  protective  regulations  for 
women  in  industry;  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  poverty; 
the  protection  of  the  worker  from  dangerous  machinery  and  oc- 
cupational diseases  and  the  hardship  of  enforced  unemployment; 
suitable  provision  for  old  age;  the  right  of  employes  and  employers 
alike  to  organize;  adequate  means  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
in  industrial  disputes;  the  gradual  and  reasonable  reduction  of 
hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest  practicable  point;  a living  wage  as  a 
minimum  in  every  industry  and  the  highest  wage  that  each  indus- 
try can  afford;  a new  emphasis  upon  the  application  of  Christian 
principles  to  the  acquisition  and  use  of  property;  and  the  most 
equitable  division  of  the  product  of  industry  that  can  ultimately 
be  devised — these  are  the  industrial  ideals  for  which  the  churches 
stand. 

Certain  phases  of  the  industrial  problem  press  for  immediate 
attention.  The  past  year  has  seen  a serious  condition  of  unemploy- 
ment. The  situation  has  been  not  less  but  more  challenging  be- 
cause of  a condition  of  prosperity  for  many  while  a very  large 
number  of  men  were  out  of  work.  The  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  there  were  nearly  two  million  fewer  persons  em- 
ployed in  January  of  this  year  than  in  January,  1925.  Since  the 
so-called  normal  unemployment  is  not  less  than  one  million,  this 
government  estimate  means  that  at  least  three  million  workers 
must  have  been  unemployed  during  the  past  winter.  Such  a con- 
dition is  economically  unsound  and  intolerable  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Let  the  forces  of  religion  vigorous- 
ly renew  their  efforts  so  to  inspire  our  technicians,  and  so  to  im- 
press upon  industrial  leaders  and  when  necessary  upon  govern- 
ment the  demand  for  solutions  for  unemployment,  that  wise  and 
effective  measures  may  be  worked  out  to  remove  this  evil  from  our 
economic  life. 


■ 

The  coincidence  of  unemployment  and  the  rapidly  advancing 
productive  power  of  the  nation  due  to  the  increased  use  of  machin- 
ery, new  power  resources,  scientific  management,  and  the  grow- 
ing efficiency  of  labor  suggest  the  possibility  of  a further  shorten- 
ing of  hours  and  of  a five-day-week  in  certain  industries.  Churches 
and  social  agencies  must  be  prepared  to  do  their  part  in  providing 
for  the  increasing  leisure  time  for  all  as  hours  of  work  are  short- 
ened. We  have  learned  to  view  with  confidence  the  ability  of  the 
workers,  if  opportunities  are  provided,  to  make  as  good  use  of 
their  leisure  time  as  any  other  social  group. 

It  is  of  basic  importance  in  the  approach,  not  only  to  these 
problems  of  hours  and  unemployment,  but  to  all  matters  which 
touch  intimately  the  lives  of  the  workers,  that  the  right  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  shall  be  recognized  as  fundamental.  Eepresenta- 
tion  of  all  the  people  concerned  in  a common  undertaking,  which 
is  the  American  principle  of  government,  is  the  only  sound  and  sci- 
entific method  of  adjusting  labor  relations  and  of  working  out 
permanent  solutions  of  industrial  problems.  We  view  with  satis- 
faction the  forward-looking  offers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  other  unions  to  cooperate  with  management  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  waste  from  industry,  to  increase  production  and  to 
promote  efficiency  in  the  service  of  the  public.  An  engineering 
approach  to  industrial  problems  by  the  labor  unions  in  practical 
cooperation  with  management  holds  a significant  promise  of  order- 
ly and  constructive  progress. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  churches  are  also  employers 
of  labor  and  that  as  such  they  are  under  the  same  moral  obliga- 
tions as  other  employers  to  operate  on  Christian  principles  in  their 
relations  with  those  whom  they  employ.  Indeed,  they  are  under 
greater  obligations  because  of  the  position  they  assume  as  teach- 
ers of  ethics  and  religion.  The  churches  must  ask  themselves 
not  only  whether  the  salaries  of  ministers,  missionaries  and  church 
workers  are  fixed  on  a brotherly  basis,  but  also  whether,  in  the 
business  enterprises  of  their  boards  and  publication  agencies,  con- 
ditions of  employment,  wages,  hours  and  control  are  in  accord  with 
an  enlightened  Christian  conscience.  Some  labor  leaders  have  not 
been  interested  in  the  liberal  pronouncements  of  the  churches  be- 
cause of  evasions  by  the  churches  themselves  of  the  practical  issues 
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involved.  A prominent  church  official  has  said:  “I  am  about  ready 
to  ask  my  communion  either  to  practice  some  of  its  liberal  pro- 
nouncements or  to  repeal  them.” 

We,  therefore,  urge  both  the  religious  and  secular  forces  of 
the  nation  to  renew  their  faith  in  the  social  ideals  of  the  churches 
as  practicable  objectives  for  American  life.  We  suggest  to  all 
concerned  in  industry  that  they  approach  the  solution  of  labor 
problems  in  a more  scientific  and  cooperative  spirit,  assured  of  the 
possibility  of  hitherto  unattainable  social  progress.  We  call  upon 
capital,  labor  and  the  public  to  move  forward  with  good  will, 
courage  and  intelligence  into  a new  and  better  day. 


CHANGING  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS 

Professor  George  H.  Betts,  of  Northwestern  University,  con- 
ducted a questionnaire  this  past  spring  to  discover  the  views  of 
the  ministers  in  the  Chicago  area  on  a number  of  matters.  Forty- 
seven  questions  were  asked  and  answered.  The  result  of  the 
questionnaire  is  printed  in  the  bulletin  of  the  Chicago  Federation 
in  much  detail.  The  following  summary  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  old  landmarks  in  theology  are  being  removed: 

“Space  does  not  permit  a detailed  comparison  by  denomina- 
tions. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  based  on  the  entire  list  of  questions, 
the  Lutherans  are  distinctly  the  most  conservative  and  the  Congre- 
gationalists  the  least  conservative  of  the  twenty  represented.  The 
Evangelical  group  probably  come  second  in  conservatism,  and 
are  followed  by  the  Episcopalians,  with  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
Baptists  even  competitors  for  next  place.  The  Methodists  come 
next  after  the  Congregationalists  in  liberalism.  These  positions 
change  more  or  less,  of  course,  for  different  points  of  belief. 

For  example,  47%  of  all  ministers  accept  the  Genesis  story 
of  creation  (some  specifying  ages  as  against  days).  In  accord 
with  this  belief  are:  Lutheran  89%;  Baptist  63%;  Evangelical 
53%:  Presbyterian  35%;  Methodist  24%;  Congregational  12%; 
Episcopalian  11%. 

“The  credibility  of  the  virgin  birth  is  accepted  as  follows: 
Lutheran  98%;  Baptist  and  Evangelical  80%;  Episcopalian 
75%;  Presbyterian  69%;  Methodist  54%;  Congregational  24%. 

“That  the  Bible  was  written  by  men  chosen,  supernaturally 
endowed  for  the  purpose  and  given  the  exact  message  they  were 
to  write  is  believed  by  55%  of  all.  Accepting  this  belief  are: 
Lutherans  98%;  Evangelical  66%:  Baptist  62%;  Presbyterian 

44%;  Episcopalian  40%;  Methodist  30%;  Congregational  15%. 

“Prayer  is  believed  by  64%  of  all  to  have  power  to  change 
conditions  in  nature,  such  as  drought.  By  denominations  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  belief  is  as  follows:  Lutheran  94%;  Baptist 

78%;  Evangelical  69%;  Episcopalian  61%;  Presbyterian  57%; 
Methodist  46%;  Congregational  17%.  ” 


CHINA’S  STARVING  CHILDREN 

During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  given  millions  of  dollars 
to  save  the  children  of  the  Near  East,  children  salvaged  from  the 
greatest  war  in  history.  Now  we  are  asked  to  do  a like  service  for 
the  children  of  China.  There  is  in  China  today  such  suffering  as 
has  seldom  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  world.  More  than 
twelve  million  people  in  the  provinces  of  Shantung,  Chihli,  and 
Honan  are  starving  to  death  with  little  hope  of  relief.  Thousands 


of  these  are  children,  and  it  is  to  save  them  that  the  Association 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  children  of  China,  the  newest  of  our  phil- 
anthropic organizations,  has  come  into  existence  and  is  seeking 
funds  to  carry  on  its  work  of  mercy.  In  China  there  are  twenty- 
five  Christian  welfare  centers  or  homes  for  children.  Five  of  these 
centers  are  in  the  famine  areas;  the  others  are  accessible.  These 
homes  are  conducted  by  American  and  European  Christian  work- 
ers, the  funds  being  carefully  administered.  This  Association  does 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  any  other  relief  organization  in  China, 
but  is  trying  to  supplement  the  work  of  others  in  this  time  of  ter- 
rible need. 

The  stories  coming  out  of  the  famine  areas  are  almost  too 
terrible  to  be  believed.  Parents  in  their  desperation  sell  their  chil- 
dren and  even  kill  them  rather  than  see  their  agony  prolonged. 
The  welfare  centers,  now  overflowing,  if  they  have  funds  provided 
can  care  for  many  thousands  of  these  children.  In  order  that  con- 
tributors may  know  just  what  their  funds  will  do,  the  secretary  of 
the  Association  has  made  estimates  that  fifty  dollars  will  feed, 
clothe,  and  educate  one  homeless  child  in  a Christian  home  in 
China  for  one  year;  five  dollars  will  care  for  him  one  month;  five 
hundred  dollars  will  fit  him  for  life’s  responsibilities.  Gifts 
should  be  sent  to  W.  Albert  Harbison,  treasurer,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

If  relief  is  not  sent  to  these  poor  little  victims  of  war,  famine, 
and  desolation,  their  fate  will  be  too  terrible  to  contemplate.  It 
seems  unnecessary  to  cite  the  oft-quoted  saying  of  the  Master: 
“Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me.”  Whatever  may  be  our  feeling  about  universal 
brotherhood  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  Christlikeness  of 
ministering  to  starving  children.  Ours  is  the  privilege  of  showing 
the  Christ  spirit  to  the  Chinese  people,  many  of  whom  have  come  to 
doubt  the  motives  of  every  nation  with  whom  they  deal.  By  res- 
cuing these  children  from  death  we  shall  prove  our  friendship  and 
strengthen  the  cause  of  Christ  in  China. — Christian  Advocate. 


NUGGETS 

More  people  in  your  neighborhood  would  want  religion  if  you 
would  show  them  what  it  is. 


Christ  was  a friend  of  outcasts  and  sinners — because  they 
needed  his  friendship  and  were  willing  to  receive  it. 


A rogue  is  he  who  only  keeps  one  dav  in  the  week  holy. 

— Allan  McNeill. 


FINDING  THE  POINT  OF  CONTACT 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

which  means  efficient  hitman  relationships,  which  means 
successful  human  relationships,  and  successful  industries 
and  businesses,  which  make  for  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind. 

By  the  right  use  of  tact  yon  can  find  the  point  of 

contact. 


INFORMATION 


Sound  business  prospers  best  in  daylight,  not  in  dark- 
ness; in  frankness,  not  in  secrecy.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  investment  securities  business.  The  investor  is 
entitled  to  and  should  have  the  most  full  and  complete  in- 
formation regarding  all  essential  details  that  govern  the 
safety  and  desirability  of  the  security  he  purchases. 

It  is  not  only  the  obligation  of  a conservative  invest- 
ment house  to  furnish  such  complete  information  regard- 
ing the  securities  it  offers;  but,  in  practice,  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  good  business  to  give  such  information  in  the 
fullest  detail  as  a part  of  the  sales  policy  of  the  investment 
house. 

It  is  the  policy  of  Thomson-Laadt  and  Company  to 
publish  accurate  and  complete  detailed  information  re- 
garding every  important  factor  that  enters  into  the  issues 


we  underwrite  and  offer.  We  believe  that  the  bondhold- 
er is  not  only  entitled  to  the  fullest  information,  but  that 
it  is  also  to  our  advantage  to  give  such  information  in 
brief  and  easily  comprehended  form  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  safety,  desirability,  and  conservatism  of  the  type  of 
securities  offered  by  this  house. 

We  suggest  that  there  is  a distinct  advantage  to  the 
intelligent  investor  in  dealing  with  a house  whose  policy 
includes  a sincere  frankness  and  a conscientious  effort  to 
give  the  investor  every  essential  item  of  information  that 
he  wishes  to  receive. 

We  have  available  at  this  time  a carefully  selected 
list  of  real  estate,  municipal,  industrial,  public  utility, 
railroad,  and  equipment  trust  securities.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  send  our  current  list  upon  application. 


THOMSON-LAADT  AND  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


29  So.  La  Salle  St. — Randolph  1094 


Chicago,  Illinois. 
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NEWS  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Community  Church  Mecca 
For  County  Pastors 

The  ministers  from  all  over  Mercer 
county,  Ohio,  recently  held  a picnic  at 
Montezuma.  There  one  finds  a denomina- 
tional type  community  church  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Methodist  denomination. 
Formerly  a United  Brethren  church  shared 
the  field.  The  united  congregations  have 
remodeled  the  Methodist  building,  and  it 
is  now  very  attractive  and  commodious. 


New  Pastor  for  Stow,  O. 

B.  M.  Baumgardner,  a Congregational 
minister  of  Columbus,  has  been  called  as 
pastor  for  the  Stow,  O.,  community  church. 
He  has  been  in  the  insurance  business  re- 
cently. He  was  formerly  a Methodist  min- 
ister. The  Stow  church  is  independent  in 
mode  of  organization.  It  has  175  members. 
Nearly  twenty  denominations  are  repre- 
sented in  the  membership.  It  serves  a 
growing  suburban  community  of  four 
thousand  people  which  has  two  churches. 
That  means  that  the  church  has  a very 
real  opportunity  of  service. 


Church  Out  in  the  Mountains 

Eastern  people  settled  thirty  years  ago 
out  in  the  mountains  of  California  and 
formed  the  city  of  Fairoaks,  twelve  miles 
from  Sacramento.  Here  with  irrigation 
they  were  successful  in  fruit  culture.  The 
community  has  two  churches,  one  Catholic 
and  one  Protestant.  The  Protestant  church 
calls  itself  a federated  church,  but  seems 
to  be  a federation  of  individuals  rather 
than  of  denominations.  It  embraces  in  its 
membership  people  of  nine  denominations. 


Young  Church  Struggles 
On  to  Success 

Community  church,  of  Hawthorne,  N.  Y., 
was  born  in  the  fire  station  of  the  town 
when  fifty  people  assembled  to  hold  a 
Sunday  school.  The  Sunday  school  has 
grown  until  it  now  has  160  on  the  roll  and 
an  average  attendance  between  110  and 
120.  July  1,  1926  the  infant  congregation 
bought  ground  on  which  to  erect  a church 
and  on  October  3,  1926  dedicated  a new 
building.  Shortly  after  dedication  35  new 
members  were  received  into  the  church, 
and  since  then  14  more.  The  second  mort- 
gage has  been  paid  off  of  the  property 
and  the  $8,500  property  now  carries  an 
encumbrance  of  $4,500. 


Neighborhood  Church  Becomes  a Reality 

On  the  north  side  of  Champaign,  111.,  is 
a section  which  it  seemed  was  quite  out- 
side of  ordinary  human  care  and  solici- 
tude. A working  class  population  lived 
about  there,  whites  intermingled  with  the 
blacks.  A Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  who  is 
also  a preacher  began  to  study  this  com- 
munity and  the  past  spring  organized 
Plymouth  Community  church.  His  name  is 
W.  B.  Garvin.  He  has  been  the  preacher 
on  Sunday  for  a group  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  be  unshepherded.  It  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted  that  Mr.  Garvin  will 
be  leaving  Champaign  now  soon. 


New  Pastor  is  Called 

D.  Andrew  Howey  has  been  pastor  for 
the  past  year  for  St.  Paul’s  church  near 
Bluffton,  Indiana.  He  was  called  to 
Grand  view, ~ Iowa,  recently  and  will  be  on 
the  field  by  July  1.  He  arrives  at  his  new 
field  of  labor  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
dedication  of  the  remodeled  building  which 
has  been  in  construction  this  spring. 


American  Country  Life  at  Urbana 

The  American  Country  Life  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  at  Urbana  this 
year.  A departmental  section  on  the 
church  and  country  life  was  the  most 
largely  attended  of  any  of  the  department- 
al sessions.  It  was  conducted  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Samuel  ft.  Guard.  A 
resolution  passed  in  this  departmental  ses- 
sion was  as  follows:  “Resolved,  that  the 

Christian  people  of  rural  America  should 
at  once  organize  for  more  definite  and  com- 
plete church  cooperation  and  coordination 
in  interests  both  local  and  national.”  At 
the  banquet  of  the  organization,  Lorado 
Taft,  the  sculptor,  spoke  with  fervor  on 
promoting  the  appreciation  of  beauty.  It 
was  announced  that  a new  statute  was  to 
be  erected  on  the  campus  of  the  university 
by  Mr.  Taft  called  “Alma  Mater”. 


Good  Ingathering  in  Membership 

Union  Community  Church,  of  Ridgefield 
Park,  N.  J.,  of  which  Allan  McNeill  is 
pastor,  had  a good  ingathering  at  the 
Easter  season.  Forty-four  new  members 
were  received  into  church  membership, 
thirty-five  of  them  adults.  No  revival 
meetings  of  any  kind  were  conducted,  these 
results  coming  from  the  regular  work  of 
the  church.  The  church  was  once  the  only 
church  in  the  community,  but  there  are 
now  ten  denominational  churches.  How- 
ever, the  gallant  pastor  continues  to  work 
for  religious  cooperation.  He  shared  in  a 
Good  Friday  service  at  the  Episcopal 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris 
tlans  to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers’’— Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete’’ 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 


Hiurch  at  which  a number  of  the  non- 
Episcopal  clergy  were  received  at  com- 
munion. He  also  heads  a town  commit- 
tee which  will  assist  in  raising  $800,000 
for  a Catholic  hospital. 


Church  Now  Owns  a Wheel  Chair 

A great  many  invalids  making  slow  re- 
covery from  illness  have  wanted  a wheel 
chair  and  none  was  to-  be  found.  Commu- 
nity church,  of  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J.,  has 
bought  one.  It  is  offered  free  of  cost  to 
any  person  in  the  community  who  has  need 
of  such  a convenience.  The  pastor  of  this 
church,  Allan  McNeill,  startled  his  con- 
gregation recently  by  coming  out  in  pulpit 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 

study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

48  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25e  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind. 


A Letter  for  You 


DEAR  ME: 

What  will  I do  with  that  crowd  at  the 
picnic?  I never  can  think  of  anything 
new  to  play,  nor  remember  the  rules  of  the 
old  games,  such  as  Prisoner’s  Base,  Run 
Sheep  Run,  or  Duck  on  a Rock.  Your 
answer  is  “HANDY” — the  loose  leaf  rec- 
reation manual. 

With  “Handy”  in  your  pocket,  you  car- 
ry the  ingredients  of  a good  time  any- 
where. Its  330  pages  are  crammed  full  of 
practical  and  usable  materials,  condensed 
and  carefully  arranged  for  instant  use. 
The  first  four  sections  tell  “how”;  next 
come  five  sections  of  games,  (outdoor,  mix- 
er, active,  social,  and  mental  games);  and 
then  come  social  stunts,  songs,  and  sources. 
The  cost  is  $2.50. 

Is  there  a lull  in  the  party  Play  “Neigh- 
bors” or  “Human  Checkers”.  Does  time 
hang  heavy  on  a trip  Three  persons  will 
play  “Ghosts”  by  the  hour.  “Lawyer’s 
Puzzle”,  or,  on  the  hike,  play  “Cats  and 
Dogs”,  and  “Indian  Ball”,  or  sing  “Al- 
ouette”  from  the  song  section. 

This  little  manual,  hardly  bigger  than 
a ham  sandwich  will  fill  hundreds  of 
hours  with  happiness  for  you  and  your 
friends.  It  has  to  please  you  or  we  send 
the  money  back.  Order  your  copy  today. 
“Sociably  yours,” 

LYN  ROHRBOUGH, 

510  Wellington  Ave., 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

P.  S.  The  “Kit”  keeps  “Handy”  up 
to  date.  A sample  will  be  included. 


OLIVET  A Popular  Camp  for  Church  People 

CAMP  Board  and  Lodging  $13  - $18  per  week. 

ON  Housekeeping  Cabins  and  Cottages, 

LAKE  Bungalows  and  Tents  $35  - $125  a month. 

GENEVA  Address  until  June  15,  1441  Cleveland 
WISCONSIN  June  15,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 


Avenue,  Chicago;  after 
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gown.  He  asserts  in  his  parish  bulletin 
that  he  needed  something  to  give  him  more 
dignity. 

Gives  Congregation  Political  Editorial 

Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  com- 
munity church  recently  mimeographed  an 
editorial  in  the  Christian  Century  on  the 
nomination  of  Albert  Smith  and  presented 
it  to  his  congregation.  This  editorial  at- 
tempts to  asses  in  fairminded  fashion  the 
virtues  and  the  weakness  of  the  democrat- 
ic candidate.  It  presents  this  conclusion: 

“The  Christian  Century  does  not  believe 
that  Governor  Smith  will  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  campaign  will  be  a bat- 
tle of  giants.  It  will  present  the  most 
clear-cut  issues  in  our  national  history.  It 
will  call  into  action  the  most  compelling 
personalities.  The  nation  has  an  honest 
campaign  ahead.” 


Odd  Fellows  Attend  Church 

The  Odd  Fellows  and  Rebekahs  of  Mill- 
bury,  Mass.,  attended  Federated  church  on 
their  memorial  Sunday,  June  2,  and  lis- 
tened to  a sermon  by  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  Elliott  O.  Foster.  The  Sunday 
school  on  this  day  reached  a total  of  147. 


Children’s  Organizations  Attend  Church 

Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Junior 
Scouts  attended  Broadview  community 
church,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  June  8. 
The  pastor,  Stanley  B.  Crosland,  spoke  on 
the  topic,  “A  Leader  for  our  Age.”  The 
church  recently  gave  the  pastor  a recep- 
tion. 


New  Book  Coming  out  on 
Rural  Community 

The  scientific  study  of  community  prob- 
lems is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a suc- 
cessful pastor  of  an  interdenominational 
church.  Dr.  S.  C.  Ratcliffe,  professor  of 
sociology  in  Wesleyan  University,  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  is  bringing  out  a laboratory 
manual  on  “Rural  Community  Problems” 
this  summer. 


Dr.  Gammon  Likes  Community  Church 

Dr.  Gammon  who  writes  each  week  in 
The  Congregationalist  a page  called  “From 
Our  Western  Editor”  tells  an  interesting 
story  of  a community  church  achievement. 
He  says: 

“Baker,  Mont.,  illustrates  well  this  ear- 
ly history.  The  Congregational  church 
was  organized  there,  in  1908,  by  a repre- 
sentative of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
In  1916  a parsonage  was  erected.  Three 
or  four  years  later  a group  of  members 
swarmed  and  organized  a Methodist  church 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Perhaps 
both  parties  were  somewhat  to  blame  for 
the  swarming.  Dry  years,  hard,  times,  and 
bank  failures  followed  one  another.  Baker 
had.  two  preachers,  each  receiving  $1,200 
annually,  and  much  of  the  $1,200  for  each 
was  furnished  by  denominational  mission- 
ary societies.  Both  men  had  to  work  at 
odd  jobs  to  eke  out  a living. 

“In  1925  the  Methodist  church  was 
without  a minister  and  the  Congregation- 
al minister  furnished  leadership  to  the 
whole  community.  He  did.  this  so  well 
that  the  Methodist  church,  in  spite  of  of- 
ficial opposition,  offered  to  federate  with 
the  Congregationalists,  and  the  federation 
was  finally  effected.  Legally,  the  two  or- 
ganizations still  exist,  but  the  church  func- 
tions as  one.  Last  year  the  Baker  Com- 
munity Church,  as  it  is  known,  received 
thirty-four  members.  It  maintains  a Sun- 
day school  of  200,  while  the  enrollment  of 
the  public  school  of  the  town  is  280.  The 


population  of  Baker  is  about  a thousand, 
and  the  attendance  at  all  services  on  Sun- 
day is  about  500. 

“The  church  carries  on  a full  education- 
al and  community  program,  and  plans  are 
under  way  to  make  the  organization  one 
body  and  to  erect  an  adequate  plant  to 
take  the  place  of  the  two  small  buildings 
now  held,  one  of  which  is  used  for  the 
church  services,  and  the  other  for  educa- 
tion and  community  service.  When  all 
legal  adjustments  have  been  made,  the 
church  will  be  independent  in  all  of  its 
own  affairs  and  will  at  the  same  time  be 
one  with  the  Congregational  churches  in 
all  fellowship  service  and  missionary  giv- 
ing. I drifted  into  a number  of  business 
houses  and  finally  to  a barber  shop,  to  find 
what  the  people  thought  of  the  church  and 
the  minister.  I got  the  impression  that 
both  are  succeeding  in  a wonderful  way. 
Does  not  the  method  used  in  Baker  fur- 
nish the  ideal  solution  for  organized  re- 
ligion in  small  communities?” 


Why  Your  Church  is  not  Reported  Here 

About  once  a year,  the  Community 
Churchman  has  asked,  the  churches  through- 
out America  to  send  their  bulletins,  parish 
papers,  directories,  clippings  from  local 
papers  and  other  source  material  so  we 
might  be  able  to  print  the  news  of  every 
church  in  our  paper  during  the  year.  And 
if  your  church  is  ne.ver  reported  in  these 
columns,  it  is  because  no  one  ever  helps 
us  get  the  material.  Of  course  your  church 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  land. 
But  why  don’t  you  want  other  people  to 
know  about  it? 


Combine  Two  Big  Days 

Mother’s  Day  and  Children’s  Day  were 
observed  on  the  same  Sunday  out  at  At- 
ascadero, Calif.  That  was  possible  because 
the  roses  come  earlier  than  in  some  less 
favored  climes.  This  church  has  three 
flourishing  C.  E.  societies.  It  has  an  in- 
teresting class  studying  international  rela- 
tions. Leon  D.  Bliss  is  pastor  of  the 
church. 


Yes,  They  Observed  Memorial 
Day  in  Alabama 

Community  church  of  Marvel,  Alabama, 
observed  Memorial  Day  on  May  27.  The 
pastor,  I.  C.  Smith,  spoke  on  “Our  Me- 
morial Day.”  This  is  one  of  the  coming 
community  churches  that  are  springing  up 
in  the  southland.  The  young  people  had  a 
May  festival  on  the  tennis  court  of  the 
church  recently. 

A Church  Membership  Course 

The  religious  education  committee  of 
community  church  of  Park  Ridge,  Illinois, 
lias  prepared  a course  of  study  intended 
particularly  for  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  in  the  Sunday  school,  although  it 


may  also  prove  useful  with  older  classes. 
The  objectives  of  the  course  are  to  aid  the 
pupils  in  acquiring  the  information  which 
they  should  have  before  uniting  with  the 
church,  to  afford  them  opportunities  to 
practice  churchmanship,  and  to  create  in 
them  the  desire  to  join  the  church.  The 
course  is  based  largely  on  actual  experi- 
ences of  intermediates  in  connection  with 
the  matter  of  becoming  a Christian,  bap- 
tism, the  Lord ’s  Supper,  prayer,  worship, 
etc.  The  committee  intends  to  put  the 
course  into  use  in  their  Sunday  school,  be- 
ginning October  first,  with  the  expectation 


To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 

Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


“The  Whole  Country 
Is  Watching  Beiea” 

— says  Dr.  P.  H.  Boynton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  ‘This  Mountain 
college  is  serving  the  whole  country  by 
finely  serving  its  own  district.” 

Without  subsidy  from  state  or  sect, 
Berea  College  for  nearly  seventy-five 
years  has  provided  a Christian  educa- 
tion for  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  from  the  Southern  Mountains,  re- 
gardless of  poverty. 

We  should  like  to  tell  every  reader  of 
The  Community  Churchman  the  story  of 
this  inter-denominational  college,  where 
each  student  among,  the  2,500  annually 
served  earns  a substantial  part  of  his 
expenses.  For  information,  address: 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


A HYMNAL  FOR  JOYOUS  YOUTH 

A new  All-purpose  Hymnal  for  Young  people.  Suitable  for  every 
kind  of  religious  services.  The  subjects  in  the  book  that  appeal  to 
aspiring  youth  are  abundant.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  good, 
new  music  on  the  vital  subjects  of  religion — subjects  that  voice  the 
call  of  Christ  to  loyalty  and  heroism — songs  that  stir  the  heart  and 
soul  to  action  should  possess  the  Hymnal  for  Joyous  Youth. 
Prices:  Cloth  $40  per  100;  $4.80  per  dozen,  not  prepaid;  single 
copies  50  cents,  postpaid;  high-grade  manila  $25  per  100;  $3.00  per 
dozen,  not  prepaid;  single  copies  30  cents,  postpaid.  Returnable 
sample  copies  sent  for  examination. 

FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE,  528  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

N.  B.  If  in  need  of  some  special  vocal  music  we  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 
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of  revising  it  next  year  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  from  its  use.  A limited 
number  of  copies  will  be  furnished  gratis 
to  Sunday  schools  that  will  report  results 
to  the  committee.  Bequests  for  copies  may 
be  addressed,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Commu- 
nity Churchman.  George  L.  Chindahl,  di- 
rector of  religious  education,  is  editor-in- 
chief. 


Discontinues  ■with 
Community  Church  Workers 

Harlan  Bandall  discontinues  his  service 
with  the  Community  Church  Workers  of- 
fice in  Park  Bidge,  111.,  at  the  end  of  July. 
Mr.  Bandall  has  served  in  a double  capaci- 
ty since  he  began  service  with  this  organ- 
ization in  May,  1927.  He  was  for  over  a 
year  in  charge  of  the  music  of  the  radio 
broadcast  and  was  office  manager.  His  ser- 
vice in  building  the  lists  of  churches  and  in 
many  other  enterprises  of  the  office  has 
been  noteworthy.  He  is  competent  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  music  in  some  great  church 
somewhere  in  the  land.  The  Community 
Churchman  acknowledges  with  gratitude 
his  many  services  in  connection  with  this 
publication. 


Has  Interesting  Foreign  Mission  Project 
There  is  an  undoubted  demand  for  for- 
eign mission  projects  for  community 
churches  that  will  bring  the  church  into  in- 
timate contact  with  the  person  helped. 
Community  church,  of  Gypsum,  O.,  is  sup- 
porting an  American  orphan  in  Greece  who 
writes  letters  to  the  church  in  her  broken 
English.  F.  B.  Cook  is  pastor  of  this 
church  having  recently  succeeded  Ealph 
Loomis.  He  was  ordained  by  the  Con- 
gregationalists  since  coming  to  Gypsum. 


Takes  Account  of  College  Graduates 

Mountain  Lakes  community  church  takes 
account  of  the  college  graduates  of  the 
community.  The  names  of  eight  were  re- 
cently published  in  the  church  calendar. 
The  church  has  a student  group  commit- 
tee headed  by  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Macfarland 
(wife  of  the  Federal  Council  Secretary). 


Have  Highly  Organized 
Women’s  Organization 

Community  church,  of  Ludington,  Mich., 
where  Wm.  F.  Heldstab  is  pastor,  has  a 
very  highly  organized  women ’s  organiza- 
tion. The  women  of  the  church  meet  in 
ten  circles,  and  hold  sessions  in  the  home. 
The  value  of  this  device  is  a growing  sense 
of  comradeship  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 


Hold  a Sunday  School  Contest 

Community  church  of  Vista,  Calif.,  re- 
cently went  through  a Sunday  school  con- 
test. The  pastor  has  been  preaching  ser- 
mons designed  to  win  all  the  religious  peo- 
ple of  the  community  to  one  religious  fel- 
lowship. He  is  J.  B.  Sites. 


Complicated!  Machinery 

Federated  church,  of  Ashland,  Mass.,  is 
rather  a complicated  machine.  It  is  com- 
posed of  Congregational,  Baptist  and 
Methodist  elements.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  other  denominations  unite  with 
the  church  as  affiliated  members  and  these 
are  represented  on  the  Joint  Business  Com- 
mittee. But  no  matter.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Laureance  H.  Blackburn,  the  church 
is  a success. 


Community  Church  has 
Broad  Platform 

Community  church  of  Princeville,  Ore., 
where  Arthur  B.  Jones  is  minister  has  a 
broad  platform.  No  subscription  to  a 


formal  creed  is  required  but  people  are  re- 
ceived who  “love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
and  who  propose  to  live  according  to  his 
law  of  love.”  The  statement  of  purpose  of 
the  church  is  also  suggestive.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  provide  and  maintain  a place  where 
the  people  of  the  whole  community  may 
worship  God. 

To  secure  as  adequate  as  possible  a pro- 
clamation of  the  Gospel  message,  by  the 
employment  of  a resident  pastor,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  minister  to  the  whole 
community  insofar  as  his  services  may  be 
needed  or  desired.  , 

To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
best  and  most  comprehensive  system  of 
religious  education,  especially  for  the 
children  and  young  people — which  it  is 
possible  to  secure. 

To  act  as  the  central  and  organizing 
agency  for  promoting  recreational,  social, 
moral,  and  religious  work  among  the  boys 
and  girls  and  men  and  women  of  the  com- 
munity, so  far  as  opportunity  or  need 
arises. 

To  cooperate  with  and  encourage,  and>  in- 
sofar as  opportunity  offers  participate  in 
all  movements  for  individual  or  community 
betterment. 

To  participate  as  extensively  as  is  pos- 
sible in  the  task  of  world  evangelization. 


Success  of  Home  Missions  in  Canada 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  in  the 
United  Church  of  Canada,  composed  of 
the  merger  of  the  Congregational,  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterian  churches,  reports 
that  during  the  last  two  years  the  church 
has  occupied  more  than  1,000  points  in 
new  mission  territory  in  Canada.  The 
board  has  expended  more  than  $1,125,000 
annually.  During  these  two  years  375 
fields  have  become  self-supporting,  and  by 
a rearrangement  of  fields  and  amalgama- 
tion with  former  competitive  home  mis- 
sion charges,  rendered  possible  by  the 
union  of  the  churches,  65  charges  have 
reached  self-support  the  last  year,  while 
32  additional  charges  have  gone  off  the 
home  mission  fund  by  normal  growth  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  country. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller,  John  H.  Talley, 

Pre*.  Tre»*. 

Bev.  O.  P.  William*,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Mission*,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  ran) 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organise*  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visit* 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  other- 
wise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis 

tricts  are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  86  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  eighths  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 

contributions  to 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lakes  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  you  help  your 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E 22nd  St.  New  York 


The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 


Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 


Edited  hy 


Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books'?  Send  for  a copy  of 
Christian  Life’’  for  examination. 


67  West  44th  Street 


A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 


‘Hymns  of  the 


New  York  City 


MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns.  ’ 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness.  1 1 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly  ^ 
progression.  < i 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  ©c-  " 

cupies  a single  page.  !, 


In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 
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Community  Church  Pastor 
Added  to  Faculty 

Dr.  James  M.  Yard  of  China,  has  recent- 
ly been  added  to  the  faculty  of  North- 
western University  as  director  of  religious 
activities.  He  organized  the  Cheggtu 
Community  church,  one  of  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Many  other  churches  like  this  one 
have  sprung  up  over  China.  The  new  of- 
ficer of  the  university  will  act  as  a liaison 
officer  between  university  and  churches, 
and  will  be  an  advisor  to  various  religious 
organizations  on  the  campus,  of  which 
there  are  twelve  or  more.  He  will  also 
serve  as  a personal  counselor  to  students. 
Dr.  Yard  is  a graduate  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

Sauganash  Church  Making  Progress 

In  a new  subdivision  to  the  north  of 
Chicago  known  as  Sauganash  about  two 
years  ago  a new  church  developed.  The 
community  had  been  allocated  to  the  Dis- 
ciples by  the  Chicago  Church  Federation, 
but  there  were  no  Disciples  in  the  com- 
munity. However  the  city  executive  of 
the  Disciples,  Perry  J.  Rice,  has  faithfully 
carried  out  the  wish  of  the  community  and 
has  provided  a minister  to  develop  a com- 
munity church.  The  present  minister  of 
the  church  is  a student  at  the  university  of 
Chicago,  George  W.  Morris. 


Church  Withdraws  from  Conference 

The  big  idea  out  in  Denver  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  development  of  denom- 
inational type  community  churches.  These 
are  mostly  of  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian persuasion.  These  churches  have 
flourished  through  their  board  appeal,  but 
it  seems  that  perhaps  there  has  come  to 
Denver  a Pharoah  that  knows  not  Joseph. 
At  least  here  is  the  story  carried  recently 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

“A  few  hours  after  the  Colorado  con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  church  had  or- 
dered. the  Rev.  F.  E.  Stemme,  red  haired 
fighting  pastor  of  the  Lakewood  Communi- 
ty church,  and  his  congregation  to  evacu- 
ate the  building  for  all  time,  the  clergy- 
man was  out  soliciting  funds  for  a new 
building. 

“The  order  was  issued,  churchmen  ex- 
plained, when  it  was  learned  Mr.  Stemme 
was  accepting  into  the  church  persons  of 
other  faiths  without  attempting  to  con- 
vert them  into  Methodism. 

“ ‘We  have  another  place  to  worship,’ 
he  saidi. 

“ ‘We  have  no  fight  with  the  Methodist 
church.  That  church  wants  a strictly  de- 
nominational institution.  We  want  an  in- 
terdenominational, community  church.’  ” 


Denominations  Meet  in 
United  Church 

United  Church,  of  Barneveld,  Wis.,  is 
unique  in  providing  hospitality  to  two  oth- 
er worshipping  congregations  which  use  the 
property  of  United  Church.  These  are  the 
German  Lutheran  and.  the  Swiss  Reform- 
ed. Each  of  these  has  part-time  preach- 
ing. 


End  of  Year  in  Good  Condition 

Sargent  Community  church,  near  Monte 
Vista,  Col.,  has  just  published  its  annual 
report.  This  church  in  the  open  country 
raised  last  year  $3,163.92.  There  is  a cur- 
rent indebtedness  of  266  which  is  covered 
by  $400  of  past  due  pledges.  The  elec- 
tion of  officers  was  held  the  last  Sunday  in 
June.  The  church  is  officered  by  deacons, 
deaconesses  and  trustees.  H.  C.  Henry  is 
clerk  and  H.  R.  Padgett  is  treasurer.  L 
J.  Tuck  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


Remodeled  Church  Will  be  Dedicated 

It  will  take  a whole  week  to  dedicate 
the  remodeled  and  enlarged  church  at 
Grandview,  Iowa,  the  new  pastor,  D.  An- 
drew Howey  announces.  On  August  19, 
the  church  will  have  a service  of  personal 
dedication,  baptism,  reception  of  members 
and  communion  service,  conducted  by  the 
pastor.  If  it  is  possible  to  arrange  it,  a C. 
E.  Rally  will  be  held  in  the  evening  of  that 
day. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  men’s  class  will 
be  in  charge  of  a service  with  a former 
pastor  speaking  on  a historical  theme. 
Wednesday  evening  the  women ’s  class  will 
be  in  charge  and  some  other  former  pas- 
tor will  be  secured  for  this  service  which 
will  deal  with  the  present  place  of  the 
church  in  the  community.  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  young  women’s  class  will  be 
in  charge  of  the  service  and  the  topic  will 
be  the  future  of  the  church.  Friday  eve- 
ning there  will  be  a social  evening  in  the 
new  basement  rooms,  ending  with  a musical 
program.  The  pastors  referred  to  once 
served  competing  denominational  organiza- 
tions in  Grandview  which  are  now  all 
merged  in  the  community  church. 

O.  F.  Jordan,  of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  has 
been  invited  to  speak  on  Sunday,  August 
26,  when  the  formal  act  of  dedication  will 
occur. 

It  is  expected  that  all  the  money  will 
be  raised  before  dedication  day  so  that  no 
extended  financial  appeal  will  need  to  be 
made  on  that  day. 


Story  of  Little  Neck  Church 

Little  Neck  Community  church,  of  Little 
Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York  was  born 
out  of  a successful  union  Sunday  school. 
The  Sunday  school  took  its  origin  in  1884. 
Three  devoted  laymen  served  as  superin 
tendents  of  the  school  up  to  1925  when 
the  community  church  was  organized. 
Nov.  30,  1925,  the  new  church  made  its  be- 
ginning. At  this  time  a convenant  and  ar- 
ticles of  faith  were  adopted.  Dr.  Harold 
Pattison,  of  New  York,  was  called  as  pas- 
tor. Membership,  attendance  and  interest 
has  increased  during  his  pastorate.  There 
is  now  a Women’s  Auxiliary,  a men’s  club 


and  two  Christian  Endeavor  societies.  A 
church  building  fund  is  now  being  ac- 
cumulated. 

The  church  has  elders  and  trustees  as 
its  officers.  The  church  has  recently  print- 
ed a very  attractive  directory.  This  con- 
tains the  church  constitution  and  the 
church  covenant.  It  is  possible  that  a lim- 

♦ " 

I Extension  Service 

Community  Church  of  New  York 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Religion  Count 
In  Community  Building? 

I Write  for  information  about  special-, 
ized  literature  and  community  organi-  ' 
zation  method. 

Interpretation,  not  Propaganda 
Ways  and  Means,  not  Creeds. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americana 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper 
ating  expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  do  the  work 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Conn 
cil,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


KNOWLEDGE 

Clergy  and  laymen  both  lack  definite  store  of  knowledge  of  sequence  of  events, 
characters  and  dates  of  Bible  History  and  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  New  Testament. 

To  memorize  the  books  of  the  Bible  in  order,  and  to  memorize  the  Rees 
Chart  on  Bible  History  is  an  absolutely  sure  way  of  gaining  such  a definite 
store  of  knowledge  that  will  abide  with  one  during  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  will  absolutely  stimulate  more  interest  in  Bible  study  and  in  Sunday  school 
lessons  and  in  pastors’  sermons  than  any  other  mental  exercises  or  the  reading 
of  many  books.  This  statement  is  an  open  challenge  to  ministers  and  teachers 
who  want  their  work  to  show  immediate  and  lasting  results  never  before  attained. 

Every  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  United  States  can  personally  inaugurate 
and  guide  a campaign  to  get  every  member  of  his  congregation  to  purchase  and 
learn  the  Rees  Bible  History  Chart.  The  actual  investment  of  money  will  ce- 
ment each  person ’s  interest  more  certainly  than  any  other  method.  Certificates 
will  be  given  for  the  memory  work,  with  the  pastor  acting  as  judge.  Holders 
of  certificates  will  be  members  of  the  Rees  Bible  History  Class,  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  Bible  Study  Class  in  the  WORLD. 

Ministers  are  invited  to  write  for  terms  under  which  they  would  handle  the 
Charts. 

Address:  FOREST  A.  REES,  Box  172,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


ited;  number  of  copies  of  these  might  b'e 
supplied  by,  writing  the  clerk,  Chas.  M. 
Clark. 


Will  Visit  Community 
Churches  in  Florida 

Georye  L.  Chindalil,  patent  attorney,  of 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  and  religious  education 
director  of  his  loyal  Sunday  school  is  tak- 
ing his  summer  vacation  in  the  South.  He 
will  spend  one  Sunday  with  the  New  Val- 
paraiso church  in  Florida.  Aside  from  pat- 
ent law,  he  has  two  hobbies,  religiouB  edu- 
cation and  the  community  church  move- 
ment. 


The  Church  Situation  in  Illinois 

The  rapid  development  of  manufacturing 
cities  in  northern  Illinois  has  produced 
a most  peculiar  condition  in  this  populous 
state.  Two  thirds  of  the  people  of  the 
state  now  live  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Kankakee,  or  in  the  northern  one  third 
of  the  state.  Studying  the  state  as  to  ur- 
ban and  rural  factors,  two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  state  now  lives  in  cities 
of  more  than  2500  people.  Less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  people  of  Illinois  live  on  the 
farm,  though  it  is  a leading  agricultural 
state.  It  is  in  the  northern  third  of  the 
state  that  most  of  the  community  churches 
are  located.  It  would  seem  that  in  areas  of 
rapid  change  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nity churches  is  accompanied  with  less  re- 
sistance. 


IOWA  NEWS  NOTES 

At  a meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Iowa  Conference  of  Union,  Commu- 
nity Federated  churches  held  at  the  Puri- 
tan Cafe  in  Ames,  Friday,  July  20,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  hold  the  seventh 
annual  conference  of  these  churches  at  the 
Federated  church  in  Union,  Iowa,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  October  4 and  5. 
The  conference  will  open  with  an  after- 
noon program  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
2:00  o’clock  and  continue  through  Friday 
closing  with  a special  young  people’s 
meeting  on  Friday  night,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Ralph  Parker,  of  the  Urbandale 
Church,  Des  Moines.  J.  R.  Hargreaves, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  America,  was  present 
at  the  meeting  in  Ames  and  will  also  be  on 
the  program  at  the  October  conference  at 
which  time  he  will  speak  on  the  nation- 
wide scope  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment. C.  E.  Rash,  of  Urbandale,  will  give 
a special  report  on  the  recent  conference 
of  community  churches  at  Mountain  Lakes, 
New  Jersey.  The  program  in  full  will  bo 
given  out  at  a later  date. 

J.  R.  Hargreaves  of  Chicago,  recently 
chosen  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
munity Church  Workers  of  America,  spent 
part  of  the  third  week  of  July  revisiting 
his  old  haunts  in  Iowa  and  making  new 
accjuaintances.  Part  of  the  time  was 
spent  at  Iowa  Falls  in  which  city  he  held 
a pastorate  some  twenty  years  ago.  He 
tilled  the  pulpit  at  the  Federated  Church 
of  Union,  Sunday  morning,  July  22. 

J.  R.  Hargreaves  was  accompanied  to 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin,  111. 
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Union  by  four  of  his  former  Baptist  par- 
ishioners from  Iowa  Falls.  Two  of  them, 
a Miss  Mason,  who  has  spent  five  years  in 
Missionary  work  in  China  and  a Miss 
Haynes,  who  is  now  connected  with  a negro 
industrial  and  mission  school  in  South 
Carolina,  gave  missionary  talks  to  the 
Sunday  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Rash,  of  the  Urban- 
dale  Federated  Church  at  Des  Moines,  will 
take  the  month  of  August  for  their  vaca- 
tion. They  plan  to  spend  at  least  two 
weeks  of  the  time  in  the  Black  Hills  of 
South  Dakota.  Some  three  years  ago  this 
growing  church  constructed  the  base- 
ment of  what  is  to  be  their  new  and  en- 
larged church,  covering  the  same  with  a 
temporary,  roof  and  using  it  all  the  time 
since  then.  They  are  now  busy  with  plans 
for  completing  the  structure  which  will 
probably  be  done  next  year. 

At  the  recent  Iowa  State  convention  of 
Christian  Endeavor  Societies  held  at 
Waterloo  the  closing  days  of  June,  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society  from  Federated 
Church  at  Moville,  near  Sioux  City,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  won  two 
prizes,  taking  first  place  on  their  float  in 
the  parade  and  also  taking  first  place  for 
the  most  miles  traveled  in  coming  to  the 
convention.  This  is  one  of  the  growing 
federated  churches  of  Iowa  and  they  have 
an  unusually  strong  young  peoples  society 
at  this  time. 

Cedar  Heights  community  church  at 
Cedar  Heights,  the  residential  suburb  be- 
tween Cedar  Falls  and  Waterloo,  is  another 
of  the  growing  community  churches  of  the 


state  with  something  like  twenty  differ- 
ent denominations  represented  in  their 
membership.  J.  A.  Laurie  is  the  pastor 
and  E.  L.  Stover,  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school. 

Fletcher  M.  Sisson,  pastor  of  the  Fed- 
erated Church  at  Percival,  Iowa,  writes 
that  they  have  just  completed  a fine  new 
church  and  community  home,  and  that 
they  have  a strong  and  united  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Sisson  has  been  there  for  two 
years  and  has  been  officially  invited  to  re- 
main longer.  This  church  and  community 
is  located  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Iowa, 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Council  Bluffs. 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments: and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  AND  THE  RADIO 


By  W.  A.  Cutler. 

The  outstanding  purpose  of  the  promoters  of  the  community 
church  has  always  been  to  put  across  the  idea  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible.  The'  organization  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  came  into  being  as  a publicity  enterprise.  It  has  con- 
sistently kept  away  from  anything  that  savoured  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical. Even  in  the  matter  of  forming  community  churches,  it  does 
not  go  out  officially  to  do  it  unless  a community,  in  desperate 
straights,  calls  for  help;  then  some  one  goes  to  show  the  way  out. 
The  great  objective  is  to  set  people  to  thinking  along  co-opera- 
tive lines  in  community  religious  life. 

David  Piper’s  books  and  pamphlets,  the  writings  of  O.  F. 
Jordan  and  others,  the  work  of  the  Community  Churchman  and  the 
radio  broadcast,  have  all  had  this  one  end  in  view. 

Our  great  task  is  to  get  people  to  know  that  the  thing  can  be 
done,  to  show  denominational  leaders,  what  a wonderful  thing  it 
is  for  Christians  to  actually  work  together  for  Christ ’s  saks  in 
the  common  enterprise  of  building  the  Christian  community,  that 
differences  in  religious  point  of  view  need  not  force  us  to  be  un- 
Christian  toward  each  other  or  prevent  us  from  joining  hands  in 
Christ’s  spirit  for  the  common  Christian  program. 

One  of  the  strong  arms  of  publicity  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers  has  been  the  radio.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors  a radio  expert  Samuel  R.  Guard, 
editor  of  the  Breeder’s  Gazette,  Chicago.  He  has  not  only  worked 
without  salary,  but  has  put  in  considerable  money  to  make  the 
thing  go.  Up  to  this  time  the  radio  has  put  more  money  into 
the  treasury  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  than  it  has  taken 
out. 

Owing  to  changes  in  stations  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
broadcast,  the  income  from  voluntary  contributions  of  radio  lis- 
teners has  not  been  enough  to  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  broad- 
cast, during  the  past  year.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  govern- 
ment has  settled  the  radio  situation  we  can  arrange  a broadcast 
with  some  degree  of  permanency  and  can  develop  an  increasing 
constituancy,  which  will  gladly  support  a wholesome  Christian 
program  sent  over  the  radio.  Moreover,  the  commercial  radio  is 
open-minded  toward  some  sort  of  Christian  broadcast  on  Sunday. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case  if  a denomination  desires  to  broadcast 
over  the  radio,  it  is  to  strengthen  its  own  institution.  A commercial 
radio  must  necessarily  charge  full  rates  for  such  a program. 

It  costs  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Pontiac,  Mich.,  from 
$11,000.00  to  $12,000.00  a year  for  its  broadcast.  The  work  is 


— 

adroity  done.  A large  constituency  has  been  developed. 

The  broadcast  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  being  non- 
denominational  is  easily  adapted  to  the  varied  radio  audience; 
for  that  reason  it  can  get  in  on  a commercial  radio  station  on  a 
most  favorable  basis. 

We  can  safely  go  on  with  a radio  program,  with  its  incidental 
advertisement  of  the  community  church  idea,  if  the  project  is  un- 
derwritten for  $100.00  a week;  $5,000.00  a year.  A part,  possibly 
one-half  would  come  back  in  voluntary  contributions  from  radio  lis- 
teners in  the  first  six  months,  A radio  station,  once  established 
in  Chicago  under  Mr.  Guard’s  expert  supervision,  could  be  made 
the  beginning  of  a chain  of  radio  broadcasts  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  occurs  to  the  writer  that  the  Community  Church  Work- 
ers organization  has  a distinct  call  to  promote  a Christian  radio 
program  of  a high  order,  with  a fine  musical  setting — vocal  and 
instrumental;  that  in  addition  to  our  other  forms  of  publicity,  we 
should  put  across  a radio  program,  full  of  the  Christian  spirit  as 
expressed  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

At  the  Mountain  Lakes  Conference  in  May,  a radio  committee 
was  appointed  consisting  of  Samuel  R.  Guard,  O.  F.  Jordan  and 
the  writer.  We  were  left  with  the  task  of  promoting  and  financing 
the  radio  without  especially  obligating  the  organization  itself. 

What  we  want  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  is  what  construc- 
tive suggestions  our  constituency  has  to  make.  Would  you  be  per- 
sonally interested  in  under-writing  the  radio  proposition  or  join 
with  others  in  doing  it.  Do  you  know  of  individuals  whom  you 
could  interest  in  the  project  or  that  by  your  help  might  be  ap- 
proached by  one  of  the  committee.  It  is  exceedingly  important  that 
we  get  a frank  expression  from  the  community  church  constituancy 
of  what  they  desire  the  committee  to  do.  We  expect  the  radio 
situation  will  be  settled  by  the  government  in  September.  We 
will  be  safe  in  making  definite  plans  after  that. 

Please  address  all  communications  to  Rev.  W.  A.  Cutler,  302 
Riley  St.,  Dundee,  Mich. 


SHALL  WE  MINIMIZE  OUR  DIFFERENCES? 

J.  R.  Hargreaves,  executive  secretary  for  the>  community 
church  movement,  contributes  a positive  negative  to  the  question: 
“Shall  we  minimize  our  differences'?’’  He  says  that  as  the  com- 
munity church  “grew  out  of  the  standard  denominations,  so  it 
should  be  its  aim  to  conserve  and  coordinate  the  distinctive  prin- 
ciples of  the  churches  which  gave  it  birth  ...  In  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligious convictions  nothing  is  to  be  minimized.  Let  us  rather  mag- 
nify the  opportunity  to  make  the  distinctive  principles  of  each  the 
common  possession  of  all.  ’ ’ This  seems  to  be  a new  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  subject  in  community  church  circles.  Hitherto  there  has 
been  much  talk  of  minimizing  differences  in  the  interest  of  unity. 
But  unity  through  recognizing,  conserving  and  utilizing  differences 
is  “something  else  again.”  It  would  seem  to  involve  a large  use 
of  the  discussion  group  method  of  teaching,  in  which  topics  involv- 
ing differences  of  doctrine  and  practice  will  be  freely  talked  over 
so  as  to  present  fully  and  fairly  all  points  of  view,  and  to  leave 
each  mind  in  full  possession  of  the  facts  to  form  its  own  conclu- 
sions. Such  a method,  intelligently  and  tolerantly  pursued,  ought 
to  make  possible  a large  cooperative  program  of  work  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  religious  life  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
It  ought  to  result  in  a rich  fellowship.  If  Mr.  Hargreaves  has  dis- 
covered how  to  lead  all  sects  in  the  community  to  bring  their  best 
into  a cooperative  program,  he  is  a public  benefactor. — The 
Baptist. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Science  and)  Religion,  by  Jonathan  Rigdon.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Danville,  Ind.  The  president  of  a teachers’  college 
writes  in  a familiar  vein  as  he  must  often  talk  to  his  students  on 
the  relationship  of  science  and  religion.  He  insists  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  each  great  life  interest,  and  holds  that  truth  is  one.  Relig- 
ion and  science  do  not  conflict  when  all  is  properly  understood. 
The  book  is  designed  to  build  faith  in  perplexed  young  people 
and  should  prove  very  useful  for  that  service.  The  author  holds 
quite  strictly  to  the  idea  that  science  is  thought  whole  religion  is 
feeling.  He  looks  upon  religion  as  a phenomena  of  the  individual 
experience  rather  than  of  the  social  experience.  His  stress  is 
therefore  more  upon  mystical  attitudes  in  religion  than  upon  ethi- 
cal and  social  attitudes.  In  the  conflict  of  theory  these  days  in 
the  field  of  the  psychology  of  religion,  this  aligns  him  quite  defi- 
nitely with  one  school  against  another. 

****** 

True  Life  Stories,  or  Sowing  the  Seed  of  the  Soul.  By  Henry 
Eicher  Ramseyer.  Published  by  the  author  at  Duluth,  Minn.  An 
earnest  home  missionary  relates  many  personal  experiences  in 
which  he  finds  a strong  element  of  supernatural  intervention  in 
his  personal  affairs,  an  experience  of  special  providence.  What- 
ever the  reader  may  think  about  the  underlying  conception  of  the 
book,  he  will  find  tucked  away  in  it  interesting  incident  in  a 
world  where  most  of  us  have  never  lived,  the  big  woods  of  the 
nearer  northwest. 
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FACING  MIDDLE  AGES 

By  W.  A.  Rowell 


“Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  ...  of  the  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday. — Psalm  91 :5-6. 


The  Psalmist  in  his  poetic  way  gives  expression  to 
one  of  the  most  evident  facts  in  our  day  about  human 
life.  The  life  of  man  begins  to  go  to  pieces  in  the  period 
of  middle  age. 

The  Physical  Destruction  of  Middle  Age 

In  view  of  the  increasing  physical  perils  of  middle 
age  doctors,  physiologists  and  other  scientific  students  of 
human  life  have  made  extensive  studies  and  surveys.  The 
results  confirm  the  observation  of  the  ancient  singer  of 
Israel — man’s  greatest  physical  peril  lies  in  the  “destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noonday.”  The  study  of  comparative 
figures  on  the  subject  of  the  period  of  years  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  reveals  some  startling  statistics.  In  the 
United  States  the  average  age  has  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years.  In  the  seventeenth  century  a 
child  at  birth  had  an  expectation  of  life  of  thirty  years.  In 
1900  the  expectation  at  birth  was  fifty  years.  In  1928 
the  expectation  of  life  is  between  fifty-seven  and  fifty- 
eight  years.  The  gains  to  this  most  desirable  end  have  all 
been  made  during  the  earlier  years.  Modern  medical 
science  has  marvelously  cut  down  the  ravages  of  the  in- 
fectious diseases  which  attack  children  and  youth.  The 
plagues  of  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  ty- 
phoid fever  have  been  tremendously  reduced.  These 
scourges  which  once  took  the  heaviest  toll  in  young  lives 
have  been  reduced  to  the  least  to  be  feared  diseases. 

When  we  turn  to  the  period  of  middle  age  the  figures 
tell  an  entirely  different  story.  A man  at  fifty  years  of  age 
today  has  no  greater  expectation  of  life  than  a man  at 
that  age  two  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  time  of  George 
Washington  the  expectation  of  life  at  fifty  was  21.16  years, 
today  it  is  21.54.  What  has  taken  place  to  make  such  a 
situation  possible?  In  middle  age  the  degenerative  dis- 
eases begin  their  wasting  destruction  of  life.  Heart  dis- 
eases of  various  kinds,  pneumonia,  cerebral  hemorrhage, 
cancer  and  Bright  ’s  disease  all  begin  to  get  in  their  dead- 
ly work.  The  skill  of  the  medical  scientist  that  was  so 
successful  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  young  seems  to  be  of 
no  avail  in  bringing  aid  to  middle  age.  Men  come  to  the 
most  useful  and  productive  years  of  life  only  to  fall  vic- 
tims to  “the  destruction  that,  wasteth  at  noonday.” 

The  hopeful  factors  in  the  situation  are,  first, — that 
our  physiologists  declare  that  there  must  be  some  way  out. 
They  declare  that  old  age  is  a disease  and  that  if  men 
knew  how  to  live,  it  should  be  possible  to  prolong  life  in- 
definitely. Prof.  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale  University  believes 
that  the  life  cycle  is  not  definitely  fixed,  but  under  perfect 
conditions  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Fiske  said,  “The  body  does  not  simply  wear  out,  it  is 
infected  out,  poisoned  out,  starved  out.  If  these  dangers 
could  be  eradicated  from  man’s  life,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  his  life  might  not  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  I see 
nothing  unscientific  and  nothing  inherently  improbable 
in  the  prediction  that  we  may  regard  humanity  as  it  now 
exists  as  only  nibbling  at  life  and  far  below  an  attain- 
able condition  of  longevity  and  capacity  for  enjoying 
life.” 


The  other  hopeful  factor  is  the  recently  established 
and  richly  endowed  Lasker  Foundation  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to 
make  the  most  scientific  studies  of  the  diseases  that  at- 
tack middle  age  and  to  seek  to  discover  ways  of  prevent- 
ing and  curing  the  scourges  that  produce  “the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noonday.”  The  directors  of  the  Lask- 
er Foundation  declare  “Fifty  is  the  beginning  of  the  down 
hill  slope.  We  will  try  to  make  it  a plateau.”  The  very 
great  need  of  relief  from  this  peril  of  middle  age  should 
arouse  the  American  people  to  a more  generous  assistance 
from  the  government  for  the  Public  Health  Service.  This 
work  should  not  be  left  alone  to  privately  endowed  foun- 
dations. Last  year  the  federal  government  appropriated 
thirteen  million  dollars  for  studying  and  fighting  the  dis- 
eases and  pests  of  plants  and  more  than  eight  million  dol- 
lars for  combating  the  diseases  of  animals.  The  research 
department  of  the  Public  Health  Service  which  has  to  do 
with  human  beings  received  an  appropriation  of  forty- 
three  thousand  dollars! 

The  Spiritual  Destruction  at  Middle  Age 
The  thought  of  the  Psalmist  also  directs  our  atten- 
tion to  the  peril  of  spiritual  deterioration  at  middle  age. 
Here  is  a “destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday”  that  is 
just  as  real  although  sometimes  less  apparent  than  the 
physical  deterioration  of  life.  At  this  age  disappoint- 
ments and  disillusionments  often  strike  their  deeply 
wounding  blows  at  life.  Men  and  women  lose  the  ener- 
gy and  hope  of  youth.  The  ambitions  which  set  youth 
marching  with  courageous  footsteps  toward  great  and  no- 
ble achievements  have  wasted  away.  The  successes  in  life 
which  seemed  now  and  again  to  be  almost  within  our 
grasp  have  finally  eluded  us.  Our  attainments  have  of- 
ten been  far  below  our  expectations.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reasons  we  have  not  done  what  we  thought  we  could 
do.  Men  find  themselves  in  a treadmill  of  life,  living  on 
the  same  levels  and  doing  about  the  same  things  as  the 
other  people  around  them.  At  middle  age  parents  have 
lived  long  enough  to  see  their  children,  whom  they  fond- 
ly believed  would  grow  up  to  show  remarkable  abilities 
and  accomplish  great  deeds,  turn  out  to  be  in  general  very 
much  like  themselves,  with  the  same  approach  to  life  and 
satisfied  with  the  same  unsatisfactory  life.  Looking  at  the 
few  friends  and  associates  who  have  succeeded  where  we 
have  failed,  who  have  very  nearly  realized  the  ambitions 
of  youth  and  have  marched  on  to  fame  or  fortune,  we  are 
tempted  to  be  jealous  and  envious.  The.  world  which  at  an 
earlier  period  seemed  about  to  be  made  over,  appears,  to 
our  matuerer  view  to  be  on  the  whole  about  the  same  as 
before.  The  apparent  gains  for  the  better  in  some  direc- 
tions seem  balanced  by  evident  losses  in  other  directions. 

We  have  the  weak  hearted  impulse  to  cry : 

the  struggle  naught  availeth 

The  labor  and  the  wounds  are  vain 
The  enemy  faints  not  nor  faileth 
And  as  things  have  been  tehy  remain.” 

There  are  others  that  run  into  a different  danger. 
There  are  those  who  have  been  successful  in  the  world’s 
view.  Looking  at  their  success  as  the  result  of  their  own 
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cleverness,  they  grow  self-satisfied  and  complaisant.  De- 
veloping through  the  years  a kind  of  superiority  complex 
they  grow  hard  and  unsympathetic  toward  their  fellow 
men.  It  is  a dangerous  thing  to  have  hardening  of  the 
arteries.  It  is  much  worse  to  have  a hardening  of  the  sym- 
pathies. Others  finding  themselves  unable  to  keep  up 
with  a growing  world  comfort  themselves  with  the  feeling 
that  they  are  right  and  the  rest  of  the  world  is  all  wrong. 
They  grow  hypercritical  and  overbearing  in  their  attitude 
toward  other  people. 

At  this  time  of  life  physical  activity  is  more  of  an  ef- 
fort and  mental  initiative  more  difficult  to  exert.  The 
physical  comforts  and  labor  saving  devices  make  it  in- 
creasingly easy  to  fall  into  laziness  both  of  mind  and 
body.  The  automobile  has  become  so  universal  that  very 
few  people  ever  walk  any  distance.  Instead  of  making  an 
effort  to  choose  and  read  stimulating  books,  people  sit  in 
easy  chairs,  turn  on  the  radio  and  listen  to  what  some 
one  else  chooses  to  give  them.  Instead  of  making  their 
own  music,  they  take  it  machine  made  from  the  Victrola 
and  the  radio.  These  are  the  days  of  the  receptive,  easy, 
comfortable,  inactive  life. 

During  these  critical  years  of  middle  age  worry  and 
fear  also  take  their  devastating  toll.  The  look  into  the  fu- 
ture reveals  at  best  not  many  years  to  live.  At  fifty,  we 
repeat,  the  expectation  of  life  is  about  twenty-one  and 
one-half  years.  The  conditions  of  life  seem  to  have  settled 
about  us  in  ways  that  are  fixed.  No  effort  of  ours  can 
change  them.  We  feel  too  old  to  try  anything  new,  too 
timid  to  face  untried  conditions.  The  time  of  old  age 
that  is  sure  to  come  casts  its  shadow  over  us  and  darkens 
the  pathway  ahead.  Rebelling  at  the  inevitable  physical 
condition  of  this  age  we  worry  about  ourselves.  These 
fears  and  worries  wear  out  the  soul. 

The  Aid  of  Religion 

Human  life  needs  religion  at  every  stage  in  its  growth. 
The  child  needs  religion  in  which  to  lav  the  foundations 
of  noble  character.  The  youth  needs  religion  to  give  him 
strength  with  which  to  cope  with  insidious  temptation  and 
to  give  the  vision  of  the  meaning  and  opportunity  of  all 
that  is  best  in  life.  The  young  adult  needs  religion  to 
give  wisdom  and  stability,  and  that  redeeming  sense  of  the 
contribution  of  each  life  to  the  call  of  the  age.  The  peo- 
ple that  need  religion  most  are  the  people  of  middle  age. 
The  tragic  fact  is  that  there  are  few  who  have  the  help  of 
religion  at  that  age  who  have  not  had  it  as  a guiding  and 
directing  power  through  all  the  earlier  years.  Few  men 
find  God  after  they  are  fifty  years  of  age.  But  all  men 
at  this  age  can  have  a new  vision  of  God.  It  was  to  bring 
to  men  and  women  at  middle  age  this  fresh  vision  and 
revitalizing  power  of  God  that  the  Psalmist  sang  his 
immortal  song — “Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  wasteth  at  noondav.”  It  was  to  render  this  same 
aid  that  Jesus  taught  and  lived  his  “Way  of  Life.”  The 
vital  sense  of  God  can  help  to  arrest  the  untimely  wasting 
of  the  physical  and  mental  powers.  It  can  stop  the  spir- 
itual “destruction  that  wasteth  at  noondav.”  The  fepling 
and  conviction  for  the  Eternal  Values  helps  both  body 
and  mind  to  be  strong  and  to  fulfill  the  complete  circle  of 
life  as  intended  for  human  nature  by  the  God  and  Father 
of  us  all. 

The  Way  of  Spiritual  Renewal 

Is  it  possible  for  us  to  look  a little  deeper  into  the 
purpose  and  power  of  our  Christian  religion  and  discover 
the  direct  and  practical  wavS  iP  -which  it  contributes  to  the 
renewal  of  the  spiritual  life  Let  its  trv.  There  are  two 
specific  things  which  the  Christian  religion  outlines  as  the 
answer  to  our  question.  They  are  suggested  by  the  advice 


and  practice  of  the  physician  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
the  strengthening  of  the  body  and  the  avoiding  and  ar- 
resting of  physical  disease. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  TO  EXAMINE  YOURSELF. 
The  wise  and  insistent  advice  by  physicians,  Life  Insur- 
ance Companies  and  Health  Institutes  to  men  of  middle 
age  is  “Be  Examined.”  They  declare  that  few  people  die 
suddenly.  What  appears  to  be  sudden  death  is  in  reality 
the  last  stage  in  a process  of  decay  that  has  been  going  on 
unobserved  for  several  years.  The  victim  has  been  dying 
for  perhaps  ten  years  and  did  not  know  it.  The  wise  phys- 
ician says  to  the  man  of  middle  age  “Be  examined  at  least 
twice  a year,  and  four  times  a year  is  safer.  ’ ’ Many  of  the 
diseases  that  take  this  deadly  toll  of  life  in  the  middle 
years  can  be  arrested  and  eliminated  if  taken  in  time.  To 
accomplish  these  ends  various  instruments  have  been  de- 
vised and  chemical  tests  provided.  The  physician  can  tell 
by  the  use  of  these  tests  to  a most  accurate  degree  the 
health  of  any  patient. 

The  Great  Physician  says  to  men  of  middle  age  “Be 
Examined.”  Test  your  moral  and  spiritual  condition  by 
the  prophetic  vision  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets,  by 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  Analyze 
your  life  according  to  the  principles  and  the  spirit  of  love 
as  revealed  by  the  Song  of  Love  sung  by  the  Apostle  Paul. 
When  you  sense  the  perils  of  disappointment  and  disillu- 
sionment descending  upon  you,  look  at  your  life  and  your 
work  not  in  terms  of  men’s  view  of  success  but  in  the  light 
of  yourself  as  a child  of  the  Eternal  God.  Then  you  can 
sing — 

“His  wisdom  ever  waketh 

His  sight  is  never  dim 

He  knows  the  way  He  taketh 

And  I will  walk  with  Him.” 

You  can  say  with  Paul  “All  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God.” 

Under  this  analysis  of  character  any  apparent  hard- 
ness of  spirit  or  lack  of  sympathy  can  be  removed  and 
any  unsuspected,  hidden  faults  of  superiority  and  rigidity 
of  spirit  can  be  revealed.  The  so-called  exercises  of  re- 
ligion are  after  all  but  tests  whereby  we  first  discover  our 
actual  spiritual  condition.  On  these  freshly  discovered 
fact  may  be  started  a renewal  of  the  vital  forecs. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  men  do  not  wish  to  know 
the  truth.  I once  knew  a sick  man  who  would  not  go  to  a 
physician  for  examination.  When  asked  why,  he  said,  “I 
am  afraid  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me.  I fear  the 
Doctor  will  tell  me  I am  in  a dangerous  condition,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  know  it.”  There  are  also  people  who  are 
afraid  to  have  their  lives  examined  in  the  light  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  Jesus  Christ.  A woman  who  was  a Church  member 
was  asked  why  she  did  not  attend  the  service  of  worship 
in  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged.  She  replied.  “It  is 
much  easier  and  more  agreeable  to  listen  in  to  a sermon 
over  the  radio,  because  when  I hear  the  preacher  say 
something  I don’t  like,  I can  turn  it  off.”  Greatly  to  be 
pitied  is  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  face  the  truth  about 
his  body,  more  to  be  pitied  is  the  man  who  is  afraid  to  face 
the  examination  of  his  soul  in  the  light  of  the  Will  of 
God  and  of  human  duty  as  revealed  bv  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  ! Here  is  a danger  signal.  Have  you  reached  a 
condition  in  which  vou  can  listen  onlv  to  words  that  please 
and  entertain  you?  Are  you  unwilling  to  face  spiritual 
truth  that  gives  an  examination  to  your  soul?  Look  out  ! 
The  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday  is  at  work  in 
your  life ! 

To  all  those  whose  spiritual  health  a^d  bodilv  vigor 
are  depleted  by  worries  and  fears,  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
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comes  with  healing  and  restoring  grace.  He  bade  men 
find  in  his  way  of  life  the  secret  of  true  blessedness.  This 
w-  s a sense  ot  serenity  and  peace  that  grew  out  of  a confi- 
dent faith  in  the  all  wise  and  all  loving  providence  of 
God:  Jesus  asked  men  to  consider  the  lives  of  the  field, 
clothed  in  glory  by  no  effort  of  their  own,  and  the  humble 
sparrow  whose  welfare  was  the  subject  of  the  Divine  con- 
sideration. Men  were  asked  to  be  cairn,  hopeful  and  trust- 
ful. Jesus  brought  them  the  healing  power  of  peace  of 
mind  and  spiritual  calm.  “Peace  1 leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I give  unto  you.  Not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I un- 
to you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be 
afraid.”  “Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
ladend  and  I will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you 
and  learn  of  me,  for  I am  meek  and  iowly  in  heart  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls,  for  my  yoke  is  easy  and 
my  burden  is  light.”  This  is  the  faith  not  only  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  but  the  faith  that  stays  the  peril  of  the 
spiritual  “destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday.” 
Recreative  Activity 

The  second  way  of  escaping  the  spiritual  perils  of 
middle  age  is  to  exercise  yourself.  This  is  also  tne  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  physicians  in  dealing  with  physical  de- 
terioration. They  declare  that  many  of  the  destructive 
diseases  of  middle  age  are  due  to  eating  too  much  and  ex- 
ercising too  little.  Ur.  Evans  declared  that  the  wray  to 
avoid  certain  serious  operations  wras  regular  and  exacting 
physical  work.  The  experience  of  a multitude  of  retired 
larmers  is  familiar  to  every  one.  it  often  happens  that  the 
farmer  after  many  years  of  the  hardest  sort  of  labor  re- 
ties from  his  farm  and  moves  into  town.  The  radical 
change  in  the  habits  of  life  from  activity  to  idleness  of 
hand  and  lack  of  interest  in  mind  begin  to  produce  a rap- 
id deterioration  and  in  a comparatively  short  time  the  man 
is  dead.  I once  knew  a man  long  passed  his  three  score 
years  and  ten  who  had  retained  to  a striking  degree  his 
mental  and  physical  vigor.  I asked  him  to  give  me  the 
secret  of  his  strength.  He  replied,  “Whenever  I felt  like 
not  doing  anything,  I immediately  got  up  and  did  it.” 
Wise  man  that  he  was,  he  was  determined  never  to  allow 
the  first  stage  in  the  weakening  of  his  energies  as  long  as 
strength  of  mind  gave  him  the  power  to  act. 

The  Great  Physician  says  to  men  and  women  of  mid- 
dle age — Exercise  yourself.  Bring  all  the  moral  and 
spiritual  energies  into  play.  Religion  reveals  the  great 
fact  that  activity  actually  renews  the  energies  of  life. 
The  prophet  said,  “They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength.  They  shall  mount  up  on  wings  as 
eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary;  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint.”  Faith  in  God  promotes  a growth  of  the 
inner  life  so  long  as  the  mental  powers  remain.  People  at 
middle  age  in  seeking  for  the  field  for  their  recreative  ac- 
tivity should  ask  themselves,  “What  does  the  world  need 
that  men  and  women  at  fifty  can  do?”  People  at  that  age 
are  usually  in  a position  to  do  more  than  they  have  ever 
been  able  to  do  before.  Women  vrho  for  many  years  have 
been  closely  tied  to  the  home  and  the  rearing  of  children 
discover  the  children  grown  up  or  beyond  the  need  of  the 
physical  attention  of  earlier  years.  They  are  free  to  give 
themselves  to  helpful  service  to  society.  There  is  always 
the  temptation  to  use  the  larger  leisure  for  selfish  ease  or 
amusement.  Look  to  see  what  the  world  needs!  Mis- 
directed use  of  leisure  only  aids  in  the  deterioration  of  the 
soul ! Men  of  middle  age  usually  have  their  business  in 
such  order  that  they  can  find  time  for  some  service  that 
makes  a contribution  to  making  a better  world.  I am  con- 
stantly amazed  at  the  number  of  nu^n  who  are  doing  such 
things.  They  serve  on  church  boards,  as  trustees  of  col- 
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leges,  and  other  education  institutions  as  directors  for  a 
multitude  of  charitable  agencies.  I once  heard  a man  of 
great  wealth,  referring  to  his  place  on  a college  board  of 
trustees  say,  “It  is  the  best  thing  to  which  i belong.” 
Men  of  middle  age  often  call  give  increasing  responsi- 
bility to  younger  men  in  the  business  and  so  free  them- 
selves for  a larger  public  service.  There  are  some  who  de- 
ceive themselves  by  thinking  that  without  their  atten- 
tion to  the  business  every  moment,  it  wmuld  go  to  smash. 
But  the  probabilities  are  that  if  death  removed  them,  the 
business  would  go  on  just  the  same. 

Men  and  women  of  middle  age  can  add  to  the  world’s 
good  cheer.  Jesus  did  that.  “Be  of  good  cheer,”  he  said. 
Mr.  Chauncey  Depcw  died  a short  time  ago  being  almost 
94  years  of  age.  lie  declared  that  “Good  Cheer”  was  one 
of  the  world’s  greatest  needs.  He  said  his  grandfather 
died  of  worry  and  his  father  died  of  worry,  but  that  he 
was  going  to  be  cheerful  and  try  to  make  others  happy. 
He  did  it  by  telling  amusing  stories.  His  famous  and  life 
long  activity  as  a popular  after  dinner  speaker  was  im- 
pelled by  a definite  purpose  to  make  a more  cheerful 
world.  In  his  will  he  left  a million  dollars  to  his  Alma 
Mater,  Yale  University,  to  train  young  men  in  the  Yale 
tradition  of  broad  culture  and  public  service. 

People  of  middle  age  can  also  find  a recreative  ac- 
tivity in  adding  to  the  world’s  faith  in  God.  The  best 
thing  at  fifty  years  of  age  is  the  store  of  rich  values  that 
have  been  accummulated  out  of  life’s  experiences.  Une 
gains  powers  of  discerning  between  the  false  and  the  true, 
ihe  multitude  of  human  contacts  have  taught  to  distin- 
guish between  sincerity  and  hypocricy.  The  years  have  re- 
vealed at  least  some  ways  of  wisdom  and  the  futility  of 
foolishness.  A man  has  learned  w'hat  are  the  things  that 
last.  The  valuable  and  permanent  things  in  life  must  be 
built  on  strong  foundations  of  character  and  spiritual  val- 
ues. To  express  to  others  one’s  own  faith  in  such  values 
is  to  encourage  that  same  faith  in  others.  The  act  of 
strengthening  another’s  faith,  in  turn  strengthens  one’s 
own  faith.  So  it  is  that  the  inner  life  continues  to  grow. 
In  this  fine  art  of  giving  lies  the  secret  of  the  renewing 
of  the  energies  of  life.  Mr.  M.  P.  Willcocks  wrote : 

“The  essence  of  the  moral  law,  in  the  view  of  Tolstoi, 
the  essence  that  makes  it  God’s  law,  is  simple  enough;  is 
simple  enough,  in  fact  to  torpedo  the  whole  western  sys- 
tem of  morality.  It  is  just  “give  more  than  you  get” — 
always.  But  western  morality  says  that  the  only  prin- 
ciple by  which  nature  can  be  got  to  move  is  “get  when- 
ever possible,  more  than  you  giye.”  Tolstoi’s  achieve- 
ment is  to  have  brought  all  the  teaching  of  the  Eastern 
prophets  and  saints  into  one  formula,  the  most  revolu- 
tionary that  was  ever  devised.  That  formula  can  drive 
away  all  fears  of  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noonday. 

A few  weeks  ago  Lord  Herbert  Asquith  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  He  had  kept  up  a strenuous  life  of 
self-giving  public  service  until  past  seventy.  The  founda- 
tions of  his  life  were  laid  in  the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  a 
life  of  righteousness.  It  was  said  of  him  “He  could  turn 
from  passing  disappointment  to  the  immortal  things  of 
the  mind.  . . . What  remained  was  his  character  unstain- 
ed by  a mean  action  or  an  ungenerous  wrord,  an  example 
to  his  generation.”  His  faith  had  kindled  the  faith  of 
others. 

Faith  in  God  and  in  Jesus’  way  of  life  helps  men  and 
women  of  middle  age  and  those  approaching  these  critical 
years  to  make  these  years  the  most  helpful  period  of  life, 
years  in  which  rich  spiritual  gifts  may  be  given  to  others, 
and  rich  returns  received  back  again  into  life, — resort- 
ing the  soul.  We  have  no  illusions  about  the  ultimate 
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wearing  out  of  the  body.  But  we  will  keep  body  and 
mind  active  as  long  as  possible  and  seek  to  aid  both  in  the 
growth  of  the  spiritual  life.  We  do  not  wish  to  live 
merely  for  the  sake  of  living.  Neither  do  we  care  to  out- 
live all  our  beloved  friends.  We  do  not  wish  to 

live  to  be 

The  last  leaf  upon  the  tree 
In  the  spring.” 

The  old  house  in  which  we  dwell  will  some  day  wear  out 
and  crumble  and  we  shall  need  a new  habitation  for  our 
spirit.  But  while  God  grants  us  life  let  us  seek  to  grow 
an  undying  personality  v/hich  must  some  day  have  a larg- 
er and  more  beautiful  dwelling  place.  We  may  say  with 


Paul,  “Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  For  our  light  affliction  which 
is  but  for  a moment,  worketh  for  us  a far  more  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory.  While  we  look  not  at  the 
things  which  are  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not 
seen.  For  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but 
the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.” 

Then  let  us  sing  with  Browning, — 

Grow  old  along  with  me ! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made ; 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 
Who  saith  “A  whole  I planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half;  trust  God;  see  all  nor  be  afraid!” 


Why  Place  Community  Church  Workers  On  Our  Budget? 

By  James  Dwight  Wyker. 


We  plead  guilty  of  being  one  of  the  1350  registered 
Community  churches  which  does  not  support  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  This  negligence  is 
due  partly  to  the  demand  of  other  causes  for  our  benevo- 
lent contribution,  but  our  chief  alibi  is  that  we  lack  a 
larger  vision  of  the  community  church  movement.  We 
need  some  missionary  education  which  will  interest  our 
laymen  in  the  thousands  of  communities  which  are  des- 
perately in  need  of  unified  religion.  We  need  to  learn 
about  the  Community  Church  Workers.  It  is  an  organi- 
zation of  men  and  women  which  endeavors  to  establish 
and  promote  churches  on  ‘ ‘ the  community  ’ ’ basis  in  these 
needy  fields.  A community  church  without  a larger  vision 
will  soon  perish  in  self-pity  and  pride. 

We  need  some  facts  about  this  organization.  Its  ob- 
ject is  service  and  not  institutionalism.  It  seeks  to  fore- 
stall an  organization  of  churches,  by  organizing  instead, 
the  individuals  who  are  interested  in  the  community  re- 
ligion enterprise.  The  organization  is  friendly  to  organ- 
ized religion;  it  is  a forerunner  of  a united  church  in 
America  and  expects  to  be  consumed  in  that  great  achieve- 
ment when  it  comes.  It  seeks  to  rescue  those  destitute 
communities  where  denominationalism  has  broken  down 
and  to  serve  new  communities  where  the  people  do  not 
desire  sectarianism. 

In  giving  our  finances  to  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity religious  enterprises  we  perform  a service  which 
is  limited  to  us  alone.  Any  denomination  is  unqualified 
because  the  people  have  prejudices  against  it  and,  it  in 
turn  must  conform  to  certain  denominational  regulations 
in  promoting  churches.  The  genius  of  the  Community 
church  is  its  freedom  both  within  and  without  its  local 
organization.  Its  service  lies  in  its  appeal  indiscriminate- 
ly in  the  community.  People  who  have  for  a sociological 
boundary  line  comon  interests  and  mutual  experiences, 
naturally  prefer  a unit  system  of  religious  education,  so- 
cial service  and  worship.  In  considering  our  opportunity 
here  let  us  remember  that  hundreds  of  these  projects  have 
sprung  up  all  over  the  country  since  the  war.  Most  of 
these  had  no  outside  financial  backing  and  are  now  floui’- 
ishing.  Many  of  them  are  suffering  for  lack  of  expert 
guidance  in  program,  organization  and  building.  The 
Community  Church  Workers  seek  to  provide  personal 
guidance  through  its  staff  and  publications  such  commu- 
nities as  request  help.  Out  at  a country  cross-roads  is  a 
spirit  which  will  be  nurtured  into  a neighborhood  church 

*This  is  the  last  of  a series  of  articles  on  “Some  Be- 
nevolent Objects  for  a Community  Church”.  The  writer 
has  recommended  objects  which  are  constructive,  non- 
sectarian  and  varied  in  scope. 


providing  you  put  this  organization  on  your  benevolent 
budget. 

Again,  this  movement  is  most  worthy  because  it  is 
the  vanguard  of  the  country  wide  religious  trend  of 
thought.  The  achievements  we  make  by  affiliation  with 
the  Community  Church  Workers  will  need  never  be  un- 
done because  it  has  no  ceremonial  robes  or  ritualistic 
garbs.  It  has  a liberal  and  positive  philosophy  toward  all 
religious  problems,  whether  they  are  churchly,  social,  po- 
litical or  educational. 

The  service  of  the  Community  Church  Workers  is  con- 
ducted through  two  channels  chiefly:  one  is  literature 
consisting  of  various  tracts,  the  Community  Churchman, 
the  Handbook  of  Community  Churches,  and  correspond- 
ence through  the  information  bureau;  the  other  channel 
is  the  executive  secretary,  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  of  Chicago. 
Besides  these  there  has  been  the  Sunday  broadcasting  ser- 
vice. 

Here  lies  a clue  for  inducing  your  church  to  support 
this  movement.  Knowledge  begets  interest  and  interest 
begets  support.  Procure  the  tracts  and  distribute  them 
freely,  get  as  many  families  as  possible  to  subscribe  to  the 
journal,  and  invite  the  secretary  to  address  your  congre- 
gation the  next  time  he  comes  your- way. 

As  community  churches  we  should  ever  remember  the 
danger  of  slothful  stewardship.  We  have  no  board  of 
foreign  or  domestic  missions  to  prod  us  on  with  letters 
reading,  “your  church  has  been  given  the  following  ap- 
portionment for  benevolence”,  etc.  We  set  our  own 
goals  and  choose  our  own  objects.  The  vitality  of  a church 
depends  on  its  interest  in  others.  As  long  as  religion  is 
altruistic  there  will  be  no  other  fate  than  internal  dis- 
solution for  the  non-missionary  women’s  guild.  What 
merit  have  we  community  churches  over  the  sects  if  we  sit 
smug,  under  the  fantom  shield  of  local  need,  while  rural 
youth  reverts  to  paganism  and  slum  families  propogate 
like  pigs  ? Let  us  rise  up  from  our  complacency  and  pre- 
form our  obligation  to  the  Kingdom  outside  our  own  lo- 
cality. The  Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
are  providing  a gospel  of  prevention  and  cure  for  hun- 
dreds of  these  critical  communities  each  year.  The  least 
that  we  as  churches  can  do  is  to  render  wholehearted 
financial  support  to  this  pioneering  organization. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

W.  A.  Rowell  is  pastor  of  a large  Union  church  at 
Hinsdale,  111.,  a suburb  of  Chicago. 

James  D.  Wyker  is  pastor  of  a community  church  at 
East  Williston,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Formerly  a leader  in 
the  “youth  movement.”  , 
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RELIGION  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

From  the  time  of  Pilate  until  now  the  Christian  relig- 
ion has  been  compelled,  to  meet  attack.  Early  skeptics  de- 
veloped the  armament  of  ridicule.  Infidelity  w as  as 
prone  to  laugh  as  to  argue.  Against  the  laugh  of  the 
light-minded  there  is  no  defence.  But  when  the  opposition 
to  Christian  experience  deigns  to  argue,  there  is  some 
hope.  Through  the  years  the  defence  of  religion  has  dealt 
with  various  themes  and  employed  various  methods. 

The  church  of  the  middle  ages  regarded  itself  as  the 
most  important  fact  in  Christianity.  Outside  the  church 
there  was  no  salvation.  The  church  was  the  ultimate  judge 
of  all  things  spiritual.  In  her  was  vested  the  supreme 
power  in  Christianity.  At  last  the  head  of  the  church, 
the  Pope,  was  vested  with  the  right  of  a final  word  in 
matters  of  faith  and  conduct.  Such  a church  must  de- 
fend herself.  Admittedly  there  were  popes  of  immoral 
life.  But  the  church  replies  that  an  imperfect  man  may 
be  the  medium  of  divine  grace.  A sinful  priest  may  for- 
give sins,  since  in  forgiving  sin  he  acts  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity and  not  as  a man.  The  burden  of  defending  a 
church  with  two  thousand  years  of  history  has  become  an 
almost  impossible  burden.  The  concept  of  the  infallible 
church  is  successfully  attacked  by  both  skeptic  and  pro- 
testant. 

The  Protestant  came  with  a body  of  doctrine  which  he 
claimed  was  supported  by  holy  scripture.  His  proof  texts 
were  the  pillars  on  which  he  built  his  doctrines.  To  a 
large  extent  this  protestant  used  a literal  interpretation  of 
scripture,  except  that  he  removed  proof  texts  that  were  in 
the  road  of  his  doctrine  by  making  use  of  allegory.  He 
might  take  the  text  “Arise  and  wash  away  thy  sins”  lit- 
erally while  the  text  for  holy  communion  “This  is  my 
body”  must  be  taken  allegorically.  And  a clamor  of  the 
sects  arose  from  processes  like  these.  Intellectual  circles 
in  America  never  had  more  skeptics  than  in  the  days 
when  scripture  was  handled  in  this  manner  to  support  doc- 
trines. 

Naturally  the  enemy  soon  came  to  challenge  the  in- 
spiration of  holy  scripture.  Curious  methods  of  apolo- 
getics were  invented  with  which  to  support  some  par- 
ticular theory  of  inspiration.  The  scriptures  were  in- 
spired because  of  prophecies  fulfilled  and  the  record  of 
fulfilled  prophecies  is  true  because  the  scriptures  are  in- 
spired. By  reasoning  in  a circle,  the  faithful  managed  to 
believe,  and  the  infidel  remained  in  a state  of  unbelief. 

These  days  the  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  comes 
to  be  more  an  appeal  to  experience.  The  man  who  doubts 
that  water  is  made  up  of  two  gasses  may  be  invited  into 
a laboratory  where  water  can  be  produced  from  the  gases. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  spiritual  experience 
to  make  a laboratory  test  of  everything  in  religion.  No 
man  today  is  likely  to  experience  the  fullness  of  the  such 
a vision  as  that  of  Isaiah.  But  within  certain  limits  the 
defender  of  the  Christian  religion  today  employs  the  em- 
pirical method.  When  Nathaniel  said,  “Can  any  good 
thing  come  out  of  Nazareth,”  the  answer  was,,  “Come 
and  see.”  Christianity  replies  to  its  critics  today  in  some 
such  fashion. 

This  leaves  to  one  side  a great  many  intellectual  ques- 
tions that  in  the  nature  of  things  may  never  be  proven. 
Christianity  does  not  stand  or  fall  by  any  particular  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  for  instance. 
But  it  does  stand  or  fall  when  the  world  applies  the  test  of 


Jesus  to  our  religion,  “By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them.” 

It  is  of  no  particular  avail  to  argue  about  the  reality 
of  salvation  when  any  live  Christian  church  may  point  to 
lives  that  have  been  changed  by  a new  power  that  has  re- 
deemed from  sin.  In  almost  every  church  there  are  one 
or  many  men  who  were  once  of  evil  life  who  are  now 
clothed  and  in  their  right  minds.  Christianity  may  safely 
defend  herself  from  her  critics  by  the  record  of  lives  made 
over  again  through  the  power  of  religious  faith. 

A skeptic  was  once  riding  back  with  the  minister  from 
a funeral.  He  was  unusually  quiet — most  skeptics  are  not. 
At  last  he  ventured  the  remark,  “I  never  had  much  use 
for  preachers,  but  I suppose  we  do  need  them  for  funer- 
als.” He  had  come  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  ordi- 
nary parish  minister  and  his  helpers  wipe  the  tears  away 
from  a great  many  faces  every  year.  The  sick,  the  dis- 
appointed, the  betrayed,  the  outcast,  find  in  the  church 
a friend  if  they  find  one  at  all. 

Is  not  the  church  almost  the  only  voice  of  universal 
brotherhood?  We  hear  of  caste  bonds,  national  fellow- 
ship, and  many  another  limited  fellowship.  The  church 
alone  has  dared  to  dream  of  the  coming  brotherhood  of 
man.  Her  ministers  on  foreign  mission  field,  in  educa- 
tion, medical  aid  and  many  another  type  of  foreign  min- 
istry, has  been  her  way  of  expressing  the  deep  conviction 
of  her  members  that  God  has  made  of  one  flesh  all  na- 
tions of  men.  And  this  great  faith  in  the  oneness  of  the 
human  race  may  be  experienced.  The  Christian  invites 
the  skeptic  to  share  for  awhile  the  joy  of  looking  at  every 
human  being  as  the  Good  Samaritan  looked  at  the  man  he 
aided. 

To  test  prayer  in  the  sense  of  demanding  from  God 
the  fulfilment  of  some  petition  would  be  blasphemous. 
But  to  test  prayer  in  all  its  fullness  by  praying  is  another 
matter.  The  life  of  communion  with  the  infinite,  express- 
ed in  adoration,  thanksgiving,  intercession,  petition  and 
submission  is  a great  new  world  into  which  the  new  con- 
vert to  our  holy  faith  enters. 

The  man  who  goes  to  church  and  honestly  says  after 
repeated  trials  that  he  does  not  get  anything  out  of  it  is 
hopeless.  The  church  that  cannot  convince  an  honest  seek- 
er after  spiritual  experience  through  its  worship  is  sadly 
in  need  of  reform.  But  mostly  those  who  go  to  church, 
not  just  to  taste  sermons,  or  to  listen  to  music,  but  through 
sermon,  music  and  other  elements  of  worship,  to  approach 
God,  find  a great  blessing.  Worship  may  be  tested  in 
experience. 

The  whole  point  of  this  discussion  is  that  the  defence 
of  Christianity  is  no  longer  regarded  as  an  argument 
about  some  specific  doctrine  or  over  a set  of  doctrines.  It 
is  no  longer  the  defence  of  an  infallible  institution.  It  is 
an  invitation  to  test  in  experience  what  the  believer  has 
already  found  to  be  worth  while. 

And  the  unbeliever  who  is  tempted  to  dismiss  the 
whole  religious  issue  of  life  flippantly  would  do  well  to 
ponder  this : Nature  has  a way  of  removing  useless  things. 
If  religion  were  not  rendering  a useful  service  in  some 
way,  it  would  have  long  since  disappeared.  The  fish  in 
Mammouth  Cave  are  blind,  the  naturalists  tell  us,  because 
they  have  chosen  darkness  rather  than  light.  Nature  sup- 
ports no  useless  organ.  This  is  equally  true  in  the  moral 
and  spiritual  realm.  Religion  survives  all  criticisms  and 
attacks  because  the  service  it  render’s  far  out-weighs  in 
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importance  the  mistakes  that  are  made  by  its  sometimes 
misguided  followers. 

THE  CHRISTIAN’S  STAKE  IN  THE  ELECTION 

Should  a man  forget  he  is  a Christian  when  he  goes  to 
the  ballot  box?  Just  now  a good  many  editorials  are  be- 
ing written  on  the  assumption  that  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  church  and  state  involves  some- 
thing like  that!  Most  Americans  would  not  wish  any 
church  or  sect  to  organize  for  political  ends.  But  that  a 
man’s  religion  should  not  influence  his  political  philosophy 
is  in  its  very  nature  absurd.  A lot  of  people  are  going  to 
vote  in  November  in  the  light  of  their  religious  convic- 
tions. 

For  instance,  a man’s  religion  will  have  something  to 
do  in  deciding  between  two  candidates  for  Congress  who 
have  opposing  views  on  world  peace.  One  is  a swash- 
buckling hero  who  believes  that  the  United  States  “could 
lick  the  world”.  The  other  is  interested  in  programs  of 
peace.  Of  course  the  intelligent  Christian  will  apply  a re- 
ligious test  to  these  candidates  rejecting  the  man  who 
holds  to  the  war  system  and  accepting  the  one  who  is 
more  in  harmony  with  Christ’s  program  of  a world  ruled 
by  love. 

For  the  Christian  the  liquor  question  is  not  one  on 
which  to  raise  legal  quibbels.  Whether  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  belongs  in  the  Constitution,  he  leaves  the 
lawyers  to  dispute.  But  the  policy  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  drunkards  in  America  he  is  sure  is  right.  The 
candidate  who  proposes  to  make  alcohol  more  easily  pro- 
curable may  well  expect  to  lose  the  support  of  intelligent 
Christians  in  November. 

Social  and  economic  justice  was  a concern  of  the  pro- 
phets of  old.  It  is  a growing  concern  of  Christians  today. 
Those  who  would  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer,  have  no  right  to  expect  Christian  support.  It  is 
not  along  this  pathway  that  we  are  to  find  peace  and 
good-will  in  our  economic  order.  The  under-privileged 
should  be  educated,  and  should  be  protected  from  the  ex- 
ploiter. 

America  just  now  is  experiencing  a break-down  in 
her  democratic  system.  Particularly  in  large  cities  has 
government  fallen  into  the  handb  of  gangs,  some  of  them 
of  the  political  type.  One  needs  only  to  read  the  press 
reports  on  Chicago  for  a year  to  realize  what  is  meant. 
The  man  of  the  non-religious  type  will  talk  sometimes 
about  “legitimate  graft”.  But  the  Christian  man  will  go 
to  the  ballot  box  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “legitimate  graft.” 

There  are  but  a few  instances  of  the  many  in  which 
the  conscience  of  the  Christian  will  guide  him  when  he 
votes.  He  feels  the  lack  of  authentic  information.  About 
many  of  the  names  on  the  ballot  he  knows  nothing  or  next 
to  nothing.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  make  a choice.  It  is 
hard  to  get  reliable  information.  But  more  and  more  such 
information  will  become  available.  When  it  is,  the  good 
old-fashioned  religious  conscience  will  be  a force  in  poli- 
ties which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


THE  UNSOLVED  PROBLEM  OF  HOME  MISSIONS 

In  spite  of  American  prosperity,  there  are  still  many 
communities  where  they  are  not  quite  able  to  maintain 
their  religious  institutions.  One  can  find  communities  in 
which  the  church  is  dormant  largely  because  of  the  fact 
that  a considerable  number  of  people  in  the  community 
will  not  join  the  denominational  church  that  occupies  the 
field.  In  agricultural  communities  where  the  tenant  farm- 
er tills  the  land,  the  population  changes  so  much  that 
the  denominational  complexion  is  not  always  the  same. 


In  these  same  communities  the  shifting  population  is  poor- 
er in  this  world’s  goods,  and  cannot  put  very  much  into 
church  maintenance.  The  diversity  of  religious  views 
precludes  a denominational  program. 

Plow  shall  a home  mission  agency  help  such  a field? 
If  denominational  funds  are  put  into  an  interdenomin- 
ational enterprise,  many  denominations  would  be  in  grave 
difficulty.  The  people  who  give  the  money  object  to  what 
they  would  call  a diversion  of  funds.  If  it  is  true  that  the 
home  mission  money  of  the  country  was  mostly  given  to 
advance  some  particular  denominational  order,  then  such 
funds  cannot  help  the  community  we  are  describing. 

There  is  a real  field  for  the  Home  Missions  Council  to 
enter,  the  promotion  of  interdenominational  home  mis- 
sion projects  where  the  nature  of  the  field  clearly  indi- 
cates that  such  a method  would  be  best.  There  are 
churches  and  individuals  that  now  give  to  home  missions 
without  enthusiasm  that  would  at  once  begin  to  have  a 
new  interest.  There  is  money  in  America  and  lots  of  it 
for  this  kind  of  church  promotion.  The  logical  body  to 
undertake  it  is  the  Home  Missions  Council.  But  will  its 
constituent  denominational  representatives  all  favor  such 
a step  ? We  believe  that  some  of  them  are  ready. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MISSIONARY  NEED? 

A young  minister  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment concludes  in  this  issue  a series  of  articles  on  mis- 
sionary projects  for  community  churches.  He  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much  to  find 
a place  to  spend  missionary  funds  as  it  is  to  beget  the  will 
in  these  churches  to  help  others. 

We  continue  to  have  reports  come  in  indicating  that 
many  community  churches  are  already  missionary  institu- 
tions. Nothing  should  be  said  which  would  leave  the  mis- 
sionary record  of  such  churches  under  a cloud.  But  it  is 
also  clear  that  many  other  churches  do  nothing  at  all  for 
enterprises  outside  the  parish.  These  churches  will  in  the 
end  die  of  dry  rot.  Christianity  is  a world  religion.  It 
has  always  been  so.  The  extension  of  this  religion  is  a 
paramount  duty. 

The  community  church  leader  is  urged  to  consider 
the  concrete  suggestions  which  follow.  Each  pastor  should 
know  enough  about  the  missionary  project  to  work  into 
his  sermons  an  abundance  of  missionary  material.  A 
missionary-mindedness  that  colors  every  sermon  in  some 
way  is  perhaps  better  than  isolated  missionary  sermons 
which  sometimes  fail  of  their  object. 

Each  church  should  develop  its  own  missionary  or- 
ganization and  foster  its  own  missionary  study.  Fortu- 
nately mission  study  courses  are  largely  of  a union  charac- 
ter. They  fit  equally  well  in  any  kind  of  church. 

Community  churches  may  find  an  advantage  in  hav- 
ing some  special  project  assigned  to  them.  The  missionary 
societies  of  the  denominations  have  a certain  number  of 
such  projects.  The  benevolent  agencies  which  advertise 
in  the  Community  Churchman  can  suggest  others.  Per- 
haps the  special  project  is  right  at  hand. 

The  fostering  of  the  missionary  passion  is  after  all 
the  fostering  of  religion  itself.  The  man  who  has  had  a 
great  and  worth  while  religious  experience  wants  to  share 
it  with  others.  That  is  the  spiritual  basis  of  the  whole 
missionary  enterprise. 

The  Community  Chuchman  thanks  those  pastors  who 
take  an  interest  in  keeping  a good  list  going  in  their 
church.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  as  you  form  your 
plans  for  the  autumn  time,  you  put  into  the  October  sched- 
ule a Community  Churchman  Sunday  when  samples  of 
the  paper  will  be  distributed  and  some  live  man  will  look 
after  the  list. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 
The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

When  this  issue  of  The  Community  Churchman  reaches  its 
readers,  another  vacation  will  have  passed.  The  period  of  vacation 
travel  will  be  drawing  to  a close.  Attention  will  again  be  turned 
in  the  direction  of  Christian  service  through  the  Church.  The 
Rally  Day  call  will  soon  be  sounded. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  prepare  for  a busy  fruitful  season  in 
the  Lord’s  work  than  to  study  anew  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  Our 
daily  Bible  readings  for  the  month  before  us  will  center  about 
the  apostle’s  busy  life.  Make  an  intensive  study  of  the  verses 
outlined  for  each  day. 

Week  of  September  16:  September  16,  I Corinthians  1:10-13; 

3:5-11  and  21-23;  September  17,  I Corinthians  8:1-3;  September 
18,  I Corinthians  8:4-6;  September  19,  I Corinthians  8:7,  8:  Sep- 
tember 20,  I Corinthians  8:9-12;  September  21,  I Corinthians  8:13; 
September  22,  I Corinthains  10:24. 

Week  of  September  23:  September  23,  I Corinthians  8:1-13; 

September  24,  Acts  22:3,  27,  28;  September  25,  Acts  22:19,  20; 
September  26,  Acts  22:6-16;  September  27,  Acts  9:19-30;  Septem- 
ber 28,  Acts  13:1-52;  September  29,  Acts  14:8-20. 

Week  of  September  30:  September  30,  Philippians  4:4-8,  19- 

20;  October  1,  Acts  19:1-7;  October  2,  Acts  19:8-20;  October  3, 
Acts  19:21,  22;  October  4,  Acts  19:23-41;  October  5,  Ephesians 
4:1-16;  October  6,  Ephesians  2:10. 

Week  of  October  7:  October  7,  Acts  19:8-10,  18-20;  October 

8,  I Corinthians  12:1-11;  October  9,  I Corinthians  12:12-31;  Oc- 
tober 10,  I Corinthians  13;  October  11,  I Corinthians  14:1-19;  Oc- 
tober 12,  I Corinthians  14:20-25;  October  13,  I Corinthians  14:26-40. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

September  16 — “Paul  Writes  to  His  Friends  in  Corinth’’ — I 
Corinthians  1-4 

Not  all  went  smoothly  in  the  Church  at  Corinth.  Paul  had 
spent  eighteen  months  in  that  flourishing  commercial  city.  When 
he  departed  a Christian  Church  had  been  well  established.  But 
factions  arose,  creating  a troubled  situation,  that  threatened  the 
very  life  of  the  Christian  community.  To  correct  this  Paul  wrote 
a plea  for  Christian  unity.  “Now  I beseech  you,  brethren,  through 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak  the  same 
thing,  and  that  there  be  no  divisions  among  you;  but  that  ye  be 
perfected  together  in  the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.” 
Here  is  a real  picture  of  Christian  team-work.  Cooperation  is  one 
of  the  watch-words  of  the  hour.  Through  Christ  we  are  God’s 
fellow-workers.  He  is  the  Church’s  one  foundation.  Paul  wished 
to  impress  this  upon  the  Christian  community  in  Corinth.  And 
the  Church  and  the  world  need  it  today. 

When  our  loyalties  center  in  Christ,  all  ground  for  discord 
are  removed.  Great  leaders  are  great  because  they  lead  us  to 
Christ.  It  was  so  with  Paul,  Apollos,  and  Cephas,  in  Corinth.  It 
is  the  same  today.  Is  your  allegiance  centered  in  Christ?  Are  you 
following  a leadership  that  leads  to  Him? 

**«**• 

September  23 — “The  Christian  Basis  of  Total  Abstinence” — I 
Corinthians  8:  1-13 

In  his  letters  to  the  Corinthian  Christians  St.  Paul  deals  with 
a great  variety  of  subjects.  Among  these  there  is  none  more  im- 
portant than  the  subject  of  this  lesson.  In  these  days  when  the 
“wet  and  dry  question”  is  so  much  in  the  limelight,  it  is  profi- 
table to  turn  to  this  important  Pauline  teaching  of  “abstinence 
for  the  sake  of  others.”  Here  is  a Christian  standard  of  social 
conduct.  That  which  will  offend  or  cause  my  weaker  brother  to 
stumble,  I have  no  right  to  partake  of.  Our  Christian  liberty  is 
not  to  be  used  as  a stumbling  block  for  others. 

....“Personal  liberty,  what  wrongs  are  committed  in  thy  name! 
No  one  is  at  liberty  to  make  it  hard  for  others  to  live  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly.  A Christian  is  one  who  puts  right  first 
and  not  his  rights.  In  every  moral  issue  he  wants  to  know  what 
his  duty  is,  both  to  God  and  to  his  neighbor.” 

Is  this  principle  of  Paul  your  guide?  Here  is  his  order — 
Christ  first,  others  second,  self  third. 

****** 

September  30 — “Review:  Paul  the  Missionary” — Philippians 
4:  4-8,  19,  20 

On  the  first  Sunday  of  July  we  began  the  study  of  the  life  of 
Paul.  He  was  then  Saul,  the  Jewish  boy  of  the  city  of  Tarsus  in 
Cilicia.  He  grew  up  in  a strict  Jewish  family.  We  can  think  of 
him  as  ever  grateful  for  the  firm  religious  background  which  his 
parents  gave  him  in  his  early  life.  Are  parents  so  favoring  their 
parents  today? 


As  Saul  grew  up  he  was  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  school 
of  Gamaliel,  a noted  Jewish  teacher.  He  was  to  become  a rabbi. 
He  showed  his  zeal  for  the  faith  of  Judaism  by  his  consent  as  he 
stood  by  at  the  stoning  of  Stephen  and  by  his  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  But  other  forces  were  working  in  his  mind,  culminat- 
ing in  that  vision  of  Jesus  which  he  received  on  the  Damascus  road. 
From  henceforth  he  was  to  be  chosen  vessel  of  God  to  bear  the 
name  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentile  world. 

After  his  association  with  the  Christians  in  Damascus,  and 
Jerusalem,  and  a sojourn  in  his  home  city  of  Tarsus  he,  with  Bar- 
nabas, was  sent  out  by  the  Church  in  Syrian  Antioch,  on  a journey 
of  missionary  enterprise.  Barnabas  and  Mark  were  his  companions. 
The  Lord  abundantly  blessed  their  labors.  The  council  at  Jeru- 
salem confirmed  the  mission  to  the  Gentiles.  And  the  second  mis- 
sionary journey  followed,  in  which  the  Gospel  was  carried  to 
Europe. 

Are  we  taking  part  in  Christian  work  with  the  zeal  of  Paul 
who  said,  “Christ  liveth  in  me” 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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tian Unity  2.00 
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A PRAYER  FOR  UNITY 

Almighty  God  our  Heavenly  Father,  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  thy  Son,  who  prayed  for  his  disciples  that  they  might  be 
one,  and  who  did  declare  that  they  should  become  one  flock  and 
one  shepherd: 

Forgive  us  that  we  have  been  so  easily  rent  asunder  from  our 
brethren; 

Forgive  us  for  our  foolish  and  hurtful  divisions; 

Pardon,  we  pray  Thee,  our  unholy  rivalry  and  futile  factions; 

That  only  in  separate  companies  and  under  divisive  banners 
have  we  marched  to  front  the  foe.  Ununited  we  could  not  pre- 
vail. 

For  all  our  sins  of  schism  and  division  do  Thou,  O God,  for- 
give us. 

We  give  Thee  thanks  for  this  day  when  Christians  of  many 
denominational  names  are  learning  to  worship  and,  to  work  to- 
gether; that  they  are  becoming  united  in  love  brotherhood  and  ser- 
vice in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

Bless,  we  pray  thee,  the  reintegration  of  religious  forces; 

Bless  the  united  labors  of  those  whose  lot  has  been  cast  in  the 
same  community;  * 

Unite  in  a stronger  love  and  a more  efficient  service  thy  scat- 
tered and  distraught  peoples  everywhere  until,  joined  in  one  pur- 
pose, fused  iu  one  spirit,  they  shall  build  the  kingdom  of  our  God. 

To  this  end  suffer  us  not  to  fail  nor  to  be  discouraged.  In- 
crease our  faith,  O God.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

—Glenn  Wilmer  Douglass. 


CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  STATISTICS 

In  the  case  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  the  decade 
shows  a net  loss  in  total  membership  of  over  4,000 — from  72,052 
in  1916  to  67,938  in  1926.  During  the  same  period  there  was  a de- 
crease of  over  200  churches.  Of  the  1,097  churches  reported,  977 
were  in  rural  districts  and  54,242  of  the  members  were  connected 
with  these  rural  churches.  The  Sunday  school  statistics  showed 
48,052  pupils  in  1926  as  compared  with  53,431  in  1916. 

The  chief  numerical  strength  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  is  in  Tennessee,  where  there  are  27,791  members.  Kentucky 
comes  next  with  11,677,  while  5,452  are  reported  from  Missouri, 
5,383  from  Texas,  4,106  in  Arkansas,  4,012  in  Alabama  and  3,568 
in  Illinois.  There  are  a few  churches  in  California,  Florida,  Geor- 
gia, Indiana,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Oklahoma.  These  statis- 
tics indicate  a somewhat  steady  loss  of  membership  for  over  twenty 
years  among  the  members  of  this  group,  who  declined  to  enter  the 
union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  effected  in  1906,  and  leaders 
of  the*  present  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  confirm  the  figures 
and  express  the  view  that  most  of  the  smaller  churches  are  likely 
to  disintegrate  and  effect  some  federation  or  union  with  nearby 
congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  or  Methodist  families. — Presby- 
terian Advance. 


CHURCH  MEMBERS  ARE  BETTER  FARMERS 


By  Linn  Rohrbough 

A direct  relation  between  church  membership  and  social-ec- 
onomic progressiveness  is  revealed  in  a study  of  dairy  farmers  in 
McHenry  County,  near  Chicago,  made  under  the  direction  of  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary.  Of  the  200  cases  on  which  the  study 
is  based  church  preference  was  found  to  be  25  per  cent  Catholic, 
34  per  cent  Lutheran,  17  per  cent  Methodist,  6 per  cent  Baptist, 
4 per  cent  Congregationalist,  others  4 per  cent,  and  no  preference 
10  per  cent.  However,  only  34  per  cent  of  the  group  expressed 
themselves  as  strong  for  the  church. 

From  this  one-third  who  were  strong  for  the  church  came  two- 
thirds  of  all  those  who  were  strong  supporters  of  the1  cooperative 
farm  associations  and  this  small  number  furnished  42  per  cent  of 
those  who  avoided  the  economic  crisis  brought  on  by  compulsory 
cow  testing,  against  tuberculin  infected  milk,  by  testing  early,  and 
85  per  cent  of  those  who  tested  early  gave  humanitarian  motives 
for  doing  so. 

A number  of  serious  obstacles  to  church  attendance  were  dis- 
covered. The  average  farmer  had  to  spend  three  and  one-fourth 
hours  doing  chores  on  Sunday  morning;  it  took  him  16  minutes  to 
drive  to  church  and  23  per  cent  of  the  farmers  had  children  under 
three  years  of  age.  The  care  of  farm  animals  kept  many  others 
at  home.  These  facts  throw  some  light  on  the  popularity  of  radio 
church  services  to  which  53  per  cent  of  the  farmers  listened.  How- 
ever it  was  surprising  to  discover  that  fourteen  farmers  listened 
to  popular  services  such  as  The  Little  Brown  Church,  Zion  City  or 
Paul  Rader  to  one  who  listened  to  the  University  of  Chicago  or  the 
Sunday  Evening  Club. 

No  calls  from  any  minister  were  received  by  51  per  cent  of  the 
farmers  during  the  last  year.  34  per  cent  received  one  or  two  calls 
and  11  per  cent  received  three  to  five  calls. 

Among  the  reasons  given  by  those  who  never  attended  church 
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CHICAGO,  ILLIONOIS  BOSTON,  MASS. 

CATHOLICISM  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  MIND 

By  WINFRED  ERNEST  GARRISON 

$2.50 

An  absorbinbly  interesting  book  about  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
non-Catholic. 

Timely — Authoritative — Convincing 

‘ ‘ This  is  a book  that  many  have  long  been  waiting 
for.  ...  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  the  book  without 
finishing  it  at  a sitting.” — The  Forum. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

The  Community  Church  Movement 
By  DAVID  R.  PIPER 
$1.50 

An  interpretative,  as  well  as  a factual  account 
of  the  most  significant  present  day  church 
movement  in  America. 

‘ ‘ The  book  is  intelligently  and  interestingly  wirtten 
in  non-teehnical  language,  and  is  probably  the  best 
statement  of  the  community  church  movement  in  the 
United  States  now  in  print.”- — The  Christian. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


a large  number  were  “too  busy”,  or  do  “not  feel  the  need  of 
church”.  Several  did  not  like  certain  church  members,  or  the 
minister.  A number  did  not  feel  welcome,  or  “did  not  have  the 
church  habit”.  A few  admitted  to  being  “lazy”,  one  was  a 
“free  thinker”,  one  would  “sooner  shoot  rabbits”,  another  said, 
“If  I changed  from  all  these  overalls  to  Sunday  clothes  I’d 
catch  cold”. 


GLORIFY  GOD  IN  YOUR  BODY 


By  Dr.  S.  E.  St.  Amant 

Health  is  a blessing  the  value  of  w'hich  few  appreciate;  yet 
upon  it  the  efficiency  of  our  mental  and  physical  powers  largely 
depends.  Our  impulses  and  passions  have  their  seat  in  the  body, 
and  it  must  be  kept  in  the  best  condition  physically,  and  under 
the  most  spiritual  influences,  in  order  that  our  talents  may  be  put 
to  the  highest  use. 

Anything  that  lessens  physical  strength  enfeeDles  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  less  capable  of  discriminating  between  right  and 
wrong.  We  become  less  capable  of  choosing  the  good,  and  have 
less  strength  of  will  to  do  that  which  we  know  to  be  right. 

The  misuse  of  our  physical  powers  shortens  the  period  of  time 
in  which  our  lives  can  be  used  for  the  glory  of  God.  And  it  unfits 
us  to  accomplish  the  work  God  has  given  us  to  do.  By  allowing 
ourselves  to  form  wrong  habits,  by  keeping  late  hours,  by  gratify- 
ing appetite  at  the  expense  of  health,  we  lay  the  foundation  for 
feebleness.  By  neglecting  physical  exercise,  by  overworking  mind 
or  body,  we  unbalance  the  nervous  system. 

Those  who  thus  shorten  their  lives  and  unfit  themselves  for 
service  by  disregarding  nature’s  laws,  are  guilty  of  robbery  toward 
God.  And  they  are  robbing  their  fellow-men,  also.  The  opportuni- 
ty of  blessing  others,  the  very  work  for  which  God  sent  them  into 
the  world,  has  by  their  own  course  of  action  been  cut  short.  They 
have  unfitted  themselves  to  do  even  that  which  in  a briefer  period 
of  time  they  might  have  accomplished.  The  Lord  holds  us  guilty 
when  by  our  injurious  habits  we  thus  deprive  the  world  of  good. 

Transgression  of  physical  law  is  transgression  of  the  moral 
law;  for  God  is  as  truly  the  author  of  physical  laws  as  He  is  the 
author  of  the  moral  law.  His  law  is  written  with  His  own  finger 
upon  every  nerve,  every  muscle,  every  faculty,  which  has  been  en- 
trusted to  man.  Every  misuse  of  any  part  of  our  organism  is  a 
violation  of  that  law. 

All  should  have  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  human  frame, 
that  they  may  keep  their  bodies  in  the  condition  necessary  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Lord.  The  physical  life  is  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  developed,  that  through  humanity  the  divine  nature  may 
be  revealed. 

The  relation  of  the  physical  organism  to  the  spiritual  life  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  education.  It  should  re- 
ceive careful  attention  in  the  home  and  in  the  school. 

All  need  to  become  acquainted  with  their  physical  structure 
and  the  laws  that  control  natural  life.  He  who  remains  in  willing 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  his  physical  being,  and  who  violates  them 
through  ignorance,  is  sinning  against  God.  All  should  place  them- 
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selves  in  the  best  possible  relation  to  life  and  health.  Our  habits 
should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  a mind  that  is  itself  under 
the  control  of  God. 

“Know  ye  not,”  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  “that  your  body  is 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of 
God,  and  ye  are  not  your  own?  For  ye  are  bought  w’ith  a price; 
therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God ’s.  ’ ’ 


NUGGETS 

To  hate  is  to  unship  your  rudder. 


This  day  I will  work  for  the  highest;  I will  put  my  soul  into 
every  handgrasp,  every  smile,  every  expression — into  all  my  work. 


The  man  who  endures  is  the  man  who  wins. 


Rest  is  rust.  Real  life  lies  in  love,  laughter  and  work. 


The  lofty  tree  is  seldom  measured  till  it  is  down. 

— Allen  McNeill. 


A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

(Continued  from  page  9.) 

October  7 — “Paul  in  Ephesus” — Acts  19:1-41;  Ephesians  4:  1-16 

Paul’s  sphere  of  action  was  moved  to  another  great  city,  Ephe- 
sus in  Asia  Minor,  known  far  and  wide  for  its  magnificent  temple 
of  Diana.  Paul  keenly  saw  the  importance  of  establishing 
Christianity  in  the  great  centers  of  population  from  which  it  could 
radiate.  Therefore,  in  Ephesus,  “he  entered  into  the  synagogue, 
and  spake  boldly  for  the  space  of  three  months,  reasoning  and 
persuading  as  to  things  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.” 

His  work  met  with  real  response  as  well  as  with  opposition. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  “So  mightily  grew  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  prevailed.”  Don’t  be  discouraged  in  the  Lord’s  work.  The 
final  triumph  of  the  message  of  “The  Way”  is  sure.  Continue  to 
speak  and  live  boldly  for  Christ,  always  speaking  the  truth  in  love, 
and  see  yourself  and  others  grow  in  the  likeness  of  Christ. 

Be  certain  to  read  all  the  verses  connected  with  this  lesson  and 
you  can  imagine  yourself  in  the  midst  of  those  stirring  scenes  in 
Ephesus. 

Will  you  help  to  make  Christ  real  in  the  crowded  wavs  of 
life  in  1928? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

September  16 — “The  Service  of  Science  to  Human  Life.” — Psalm 
8:  1-9. 

September  23 — “Goals  for  Our  Society.” — Galations  5:22-26; 

6:  11. 

September  30 — “How  Missionary  Interest  Broadens  Our  Knowl- 
edge.”— Acts  14:  19-28. 

October  7 — “Workers  Together  with  God.” — I Corinthians  3:1-9. 


CONSERVATISM 


No  higher  praise  can  be  given  a financial  institution 
than  to  say  that  it  is  truly  conservative.  In  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  a conservator  is  one  who  protects  and 
preserves  the  investments  of  its  clients. 

In  popular  usage,  the  word  conservative  has  also  an- 
other meaning — being  used  to  indicate  a state  of  mind 
opposed  to  rapid  and  radical  change.  In  this  sense  also 
a strong  financial  institution  should  deserve  the  name  of 
conservative,  because  too  rapidly  or  ill-considered  change 
is  the  enemy  of  stability. 

However,  change  in  the  direction  of  better  things 
— progress — does  not  conflict  with  true  conservatism ; be- 
cause it  is  the  function  of  the  conservator  constantly  to 


seek  improved  methods  and  better  safeguards  in  order 
adequately  to  perform  the  functions  of  protection  and 
preservation. 

The  policies  of  Thomson-Laadt  and  Company  have 
been  established  in  an  effort  to  make  use  of  such  old  and 
tried  conservative  principles  as  have  been  proven  meritor- 
ious, while  at  the  same  time  constantly  seeking  after  im- 
provement and  progress. 

This  house  offers  today  a conservative  selection  of 
bond  investments;  including  real  estate,  municipal,  indus- 
trial, public  utility,  railroad,  and  equipment  trust  securi- 
ties. We  suggest  that  you  write  today  for  a list  of  our 
current  offerings. 

ra 


THOMSON-LAADT  AND  COMPANY 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


29  So.  La  Salle  St.— Bandolph  1094 
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The  Story  Of  Chicago  Community  Churches 


The  Chicago  Church  Federation  has  re- 
cently issued  its  annual  year  book  dealing 
with  churches  and  church  societies  in  and 
about  the  Chicago  area.  Am  excellent  as- 
sembling of  information  about  protestant 
churches  is  to  be  found  in  this  book, 
though  like  most  publications  there  are 
occasional  errors  and  omissions.  From  thg 
information  contained  in  this  book,  and 
in  the  office  of  the  Community  Church 
Workers,  it  is  possible  to  make  a more 
complete  statement  of  the  growth  of  the 
interdenominational  idea  in  this  area.  It 
is  probable  that  in  no  great  city  of  the 
land  has  there  been  such  an  outstanding 
development  of  community,  federated 
and  union  churches. 

Some  of  the  denominations  have  been 
active  in  setting  up  community  churches 
under  denominational  auspices.  Through 
the  comity  committee  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation,  several  federations  of 
local  churches  have  come  into  being.  In- 
dependent churches  have  been  here  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  continue  to  develop 
in  spite  of  an  unfriendly  attitude  on  the 
part  of  iome  of  the  denominational  su- 
perintendents (though  other  superintend- 
ents have  quite  a different  attitude). 

The  Denominational  Type  Church 

In  this  study,  we  shall  first  consider 
the  denominational  type  community 
churches  in  which  a congregation  definite- 
ly affiliated  with  a single  denomination 
talks  the  interdenominational  language 
and  seeks  membership  upon  an  interde- 
nominational basis. 

Though  the  Baptists,  Lutherans  and 
Episcopalians  are  among  the  strongest 
denominations  in  the  city,  they  report 
none  of  these,  though  the  Baptists  have 
part  in  at  least  two  federated  churches. 

The  Congrega.tionalists  have  gone 
farther  with  this  idea  than  others.  The 
Brainerd  Community  church,  W.  88th  and 
8.  Throop  of  which  Hugh  Wilson  is  pas- 
tor, is  one  of  these.  This  church  re- 
ports iT25  members.  It  is  located  five 
miles  south  of  the  stock  yards,  but  no 
information  is  in  hand  as  to  the  nature 
of  its  constituency.  The  names  of  of- 
ficers connote  a Nordic  constituency. 

Bryn  Mawr  community  church,  7000 
Jeffrey  avenue,  of  which  M.  P.  Boynton 
is  pastor,  reports  1,200  members.  This 
church  is  in  a high  grade  residential  sec- 
tion south  of  Jackson  Park  and  has  a 
remarkably  beautiful  place  for  worship 
concerning  which  reports  have  been 
made  in  our  columns. 

Essex  community  church,  7400  Black- 
stone  avenue,  of  which  John  Ashworth 
Gardner  is  pastor,  reports  100  members. 
No  other  information  is  availably. 

Hinsdale  union  church,  of  Hinsdale, 
111.,  resulted  from  a union  of  Presbyteri- 
an and  Congregational  denominations 
some  years  ago.  W.  A.  Howell  is  pastor. 
When  the  union  was  made  it  was  first 
proposed  that  the  church  should  be  of 
the  independent  type,  but  the  Presby- 
terians would  mot  release  their  church 
from  presbytery,  if  this  was  done. 
Hence  the  church  became  affiliated  with 
Congregational  denominations  though  some 
missionary  contributions  are  made  to 
the  Presbyterians.  The  church  reports 
950  members  which  are  of  all  sorts  of 
denominational  affiliation.  Hinsdale  is 
a high  grade  suburb  «m  the  Burlington 
railroad. 

Howard  community  church  was  organiz- 
ed under  Congregational  auspices  be- 
tween Rogers  Park  and  Evanston  on  the 
north  side.  It  has  held  its  meetings  in 


a theater  up  to  the  preent  time.  iO.  J. 
Morgan,  the  pastor,  is  a Congregational 
minister.  The  church  much  needs  a 
property  but  land  values  are  so  very  high 
that  this  will  be  a difficult  enterprise. 
It  has  200  members. 

Winnetka  community  church,  of  Win- 
netka,  111.,  probably  has  the  most  highly 
developed  community  program  of  any 
church  in  the  Chicago  area.  The  recre- 
ational life  of  the  community  is  practic- 
ally all  in  the  parish  house.  James  A. 
Richards  is  pastor  of  this  church.  J.  W. 
F.  Davies,  widely  known  in  the  religious 
education  world,  heads  up  the  education- 
al program.  A staff  of  twelve  people 
carry  on  a most  aggressive  program.  The 
church  has  scarcely  any  competition!.  An 
Episcopal  church  is  on  the  edge  of  the 
community.  A membership  of  1,242  is 
reported.  Winnetka  is  north  of  Chica- 
go and  is  composed  of  very  wealthy  Chi- 
cago business  men-  The  church  has  Con- 
gregational affiliations. 

lArgyle  community  church,  5018  Ken- 
more  avenue,  Chicago,  is  a rather  newly 
organized  church.  Jas.  Ainslie  is  the 
pastor.  It  reports  a membership  of  100. 
The  church  has  no  adequate  property  and 
is  surrounded  by  denominational  churches, 
some  of  them  very  strong. 

Villa  Park  community  church,  of  Villa 
Park,  111.,  is  west  of  Chicago  in  the  com- 
muting area.  R.  M.  Burgess  is  pastor. 
Under  his  ministry  a fine  development 
has  been  made  and.  a new  church  e'difice 
erected.  The  church  now  reports  a mem- 
bership of  302. 

The  Disciples  are  also  interested  in 
some  community  churches  though  their 
relationship  to  them  is  not  quite  that  in 
the  Congregational  denomination.  Gur- 
nee community  church  of  Gurnee,  111.,  is 
a Disciples  church  that  voted  itself 
“community.”  It  still  sends  mission- 
ary contributions  to  the  Disciples.  El- 
lis Cowling  is  the  pastor.  It  is  outside 
the  commuting  area,  and  the  church  is 
really  a rural  church,  though  included  in 
Chicago  directory  reports.  It  has  about 
100  members. 

In  a Chicago  neighborhood  called  Sau- 
ganash,  where  a new  real  estate  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  the  Disciples  were 
assigned  the  privilege  of  developing  the 
new  district.  A canvass  showed  no  relig- 
ious body  in  preponderance,  and  there  were 
no  Disciples  at  all  The  community  insisted 
upon  a community  church  and  the  Disci- 
ples superintendent,  Perry  J.  Rice,  organ- 
ized the  church  in  this  way.  George  W. 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

48  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10  c per  copy,  35e  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind. 




Morris  is  pastor.  No  membership  figures 
are  given.  The  church  has  no  property. 
A community  center  building  is  in  pro- 
cess of  erection  by  a neighborhood  or- 
ganization in  which  the  church  will  have 
the  privilege  of  worship.  The  church  is 
independent  but  receives  aid  from  the 
Disciples. 

University  Disciples  church,  57th  st. 
and  University  avenue  is  “open  member- 
ship” and  has  550  members-  Its  pastor, 
Dr.  E.  S.  Ames,  insisted  it  should  be 
numbered  among  community  churches  as 
it  stresses  an  interdenominational  mem- 
bership. 

As  in  Denver,  the  Methodists  have  of 
late  been  attaching  the  name  “commun- 
ity” on  many  churches.  These  church- 
es all  have  conference  relationships,  and 
in  many  instances  have  the  genuine 
community  spirit,  depending  perhaps  on 
the  wisdom  and  vision  of  the  pastor. 

Congress  Park  community  church  is  on 
the  Burlington  railroad,  in  commuting 
distance  from  Chicago.  J.  O.  Irwin  is 
pastor.  It  reports  a membership  of  157- 
No  other  churches  are  reported  in  the 
area. 

Forest  Park  community  church,  of  For- 
est Park,  111.,  is  between  Maywood  and 
Oak  Park,  on  the  west  side.  W.  L.  Clapp 
is  pastor.  The  church  reports  a member- 
ship of  200.  It  competes  with  a Pres- 
byterian church  to  some  extent;  also  a 
Lutheran  church. 

Hazel  Crest  community  church,  of  Haz- 
el Crest,  111-,  has  182  members.  E.  E. 
Parks,  of  Harvey,  111.,  is  pastor.  It  min- 
isters to  an  industrial  population. 

Humboldt  Park  community  church  of 
Chicago  is  in  an  old  and  somewhat  deca- 
dent neighborhood.  The  American  Pro- 
testant element  has  been  moving  out.  P. 
E.  McMahon  is  pastor  and  a membership 
of  300  is  reported.  The  churches  of 
some  of  the  other  denominations  in  the 
community  have  died. 

Oak  Forest  community  church,  of  Oak 
Forest,  111.,  has  only  62  members  and  is 
served  by  a student  pastor  from  Evans, 
ton,  R.  P.  Morris. 

Portage  community  church,  Irvinig  Park 
blvd.  -and  Lawler  ave.,  Chicago,  does  not 
report  its  membership.  Roderick  Mur- 
ray is  pastor.  A great  many  individual 
home  owners  struggling  to  pay  for  small 
-places  are  to  be  found  in  the  area. 

Roselle  community  church,  of  Roselle, 
111.,  reports  a membership  of  75.  The 
pastor  is  C.  E.  Street. 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers” — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  In  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  tlie  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY -SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 
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Schiller  Park  community  church,  of 
Schiller  Park,  111.,  is  west  of  Chicago  and 
is  to  a considerable  extent  a rural  church, 
though  this  may  one  time  become  a com- 
muting community.  The  pastor  is  C.  E. 
Street.  The  population  is  largely  Ger- 
man. The  membership  is  39. 

Southlavm  community  church,  80th  st., 
and  'Creigier  ave.,  Chicago,  reports  63 
members.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
Chicago.  The  pastor  is  Frank  T.  Palm. 

West  Ridge  community  church  on  the 
west  side  of  Rogers  Park,  has  developed 
work  in  a new  community.  The  extens- 
ion of  the  Western  avenue  oar  line  has 
brought  into  being  another  residential 
fiection  larger  than  the  old  Rogers  Park. 
This  Methodist  community  church  divides 
honors  with  a Baptist  church  to  a certain 
extent.  Though  a very  young  church, 
it  reports  90  members.  C.  Wesley  Israel 
is  pastor. 

Worth  community  church  has  been 
formerly  reported  as  an  independent 
church.  This  is  not  the  fact.  Years  ago 
a community  meeting  was  held  and  the 
proposition  to  organize  a union  church 
lost  by  two  votes.  When  Paul  T.  Sand- 
ers became  pastor  of  the  church,  he  be- 
gan at  once  an  effort  to  win  the  alienat- 
ed section  of  the  community  which  had 
fused  to  join  up  with  a Methodist, 
church.  The  church  is  still  Methodist 
in  a legal  sense,  but  under  this  liberal 
ministry,  most  of  the  community  has 
been  won  for  the  church.  The  commun- 
ity is  still  predominantly  rural.  This 
church  is  now  cooperating  with  a “larg- 
er parish  plan,”  the  only  one  reported 
in  the  Chicago  area,  and  is  linked  with 
Orland  Park  Methodist  church.  Worth 
church  reports  66  members. 

The  Methodist  Protestant  denomination 
has  two  churches  which  make  more  or 
less  of  community  anneal.  Avalon  church. 
8100  Dante  ave.,  Chicago,  calls  itself 
a community  church.  It  has  500  mem- 
bers recruited  from  many  denominations. 
Frank  L.  Church  is  pastor. 

Chatham  community  church  reports  no 
membership  figures.  This  church  has 
come  into  heinv  quite  recently  as  the 
communitv  itself  is  not  very  old.  John 
K.  Worrell  is  pastor. 

The  Presbyterians  furnish  elements  for 
several  federated  churches,  but  most  of 
their  mission  churches  in  Chicago  are 
straight  out  Presbyterian  enterprises. 
However  they  have  the  neighborhood 
houses,  not  organized  as  churches,  though 
carrying  a certain  amount  of  religious 
program,  which  are  really  interdenomin- 
ational. These  are  as  follows:  Associa- 
tion House,  2150  W.  North  ave.,  Edwin 
E.  Eels,  head;  Chicago  Heights  Com- 
munity Center,  Chicago  Heights,  111., 
Mrs.  Yiola  Baker,  Supt.;  Ninth  Presby- 
terian Center,  11444  S.  Ashland  ave.,  Chi- 
cago. Miss  Georgia  Carey,  director;  Pen- 
iel  Community  Center,  1245  Washtenaw 
ave.,  Chicago,  David  Bronstein,  Supt. 

The  Federated  Church  is  Weak 

Next  comes  a study  of  federated 
churches  in  which  two  or  even  three  de- 
nominations have  a part.  These  church- 
es have  dual  church  boards,  receive  mem- 
bers into  two  congregations,  but  have 
one  pastor  and  one  program  of  worship 
and  of  work. 

The  Baptists  have  a part  in  three  such 
churches.  They  join  with  the  Congrega- 
tionalists  in  Auburn  Park  federated 
church.  H.  H.  Blakeway  is  pastor  ot 
this  church,  which  is  located  at  7700 
Normal  ave.,  Chicago.  A membership  of 
73  is  reported. 

Wauconda  federated  church  is  made  up 


of  Baptist  and  Methodist  elements.  The 
two  denominations  alternate  in  supplying 
pastors,  though  it  is  sometimes  claimed 
that  Methodists  cannot  do  this.  The  pres- 
ent pastor  is  Harvey  J.  Locke,  a Baptist. 
His  predecessor  was  G.  Scheider,  a Meth- 
odist. The  membership  is  37,  too  small 
for  this  rural  community.  There  is  no 
competition. 

West  Pullman  federated  church  is  made 
up  of  Baptist  and  Congregational  ele- 
ments. It  is  in  a highly  industrialized 
neighborhood  to  the  south.  The  church 
has  81  members,  and  competes  with  a 
Disciples  church  and  a Methodist  church, 
each  of  which  has  a larger  membership. 
Ralph  II.  Doescher  is  pastor. 

Harvey  federated  church  is  composed 
of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  ele- 
ments. It  competes  with  a Disciples 
church,  two  Methodist  churches,  and  a 
Baptist  church,  of  the  larger  denomina- 
tions. No  membership  figures  are  given, 
though  the  church  has  a very  strong  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  W.  F.  Vance  is 
pastor. 

Monroe  street  federated  church  was 
formed  during  the  war  by  a union  of 
Disciples  and  Congregational  elements 
on  the  west  side  of  Chicago  near  Gar- 
field Park.  Membership  figures  are  not 
given  but  might  perhaps  be  lumped  off 
around  two  hundred.  This  church  is 
located  at  California  avenue  and  Monroe 
street.  This  church  reports  no  pastor. 

Onward  Neighborhood  House  is  a 
joint  enterprise  of  Congregational  and 
Presbyterian  mission  boards.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  608  N.  Leavitt  st.,  Chicago,  in 
the  very  heart  of  a most  difficult  immi- 
grant population.  Miss  Rose  Stewart  is 
head  resident.  It  carries  such  religious 
program  as  is  possible  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, but  reports  no  membership  figur- 
es. 

St.  Mark’s  federated  church,  828  Gil- 
in  place,  Chicago,  presents  some  difficulty 
to  a year-book  researcher.  Is  it  a union 
of  denominations  or  a union  of  individu- 
als? It  is  reported  among  Congregation- 
al churches.  The  pastor  is  Lucy  Simms. 
It  has  a membership  of  145. 

Chicago  United  Mission,  626  W.  Madi- 
son street,  is  on  the  edge  of  the  big  la- 
bor market  of  Chicago.  It  is  carried  on 
by  J.  C.  Greene  under  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  auspices.  It  is  hardly 
in  the  nature  of  such  an  enterprise  which 
does  a work  of  the  rescue  mission  type, 
to  report  a membership. 

Independent  Churchess  Not  Well  Studied 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  secure  the 
facts  about  strictly  independent  churches 
in  Chicago  than  concerning  the  other 
kind  since  these  make  no  reports  to  any- 
one. One  notes  that  the  liberal  churches 
are  not  listed  in  the  Chicago  Church 
Federation  year-book,  (though  denomina- 


tions are  not  affiliated  with  this  federa- 
tions of  the  orthodox  type  are  listed 
here  even  though  they  do  not  cooperate 
with  the  federation  as  for  instance  Mis- 
souri synod  Lutherans  and  Seventh  Day 
Adventists. 

Preston  Bradley  has  developed  one  of 
the  largest  churches  of  Chicago  up  on  the 
north  side.  He  was  once  a Presbyterian, 
but  later  became  a Unitarian.  His  Peo- 
ple’s church  has  erected  a large  building 
and  he  preaches  regularly  to  two  thous- 
and people.  There  are  no  membership 
figures  available.  And  R.  A.  White  has 

To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


“The  Whole  Country 
Is  Watching  Besea” 

— says  Dr.  P.  II.  Boynton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  ‘This  Mountain 
college  is  serving  the  whole  country  by 
finely  serving  its  own  district.” 

Without  subsidy  from  state  or  sect, 
Berea  College  for  nearly  seventy-five 
years  has  provided  a Christian  educa- 
tion for  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  from  the  Southern  Mountains,  re- 
gardless of  poverty. 

We  should  like  to  tell  every  reader  of 
The  Community  Churchman  the  story  of 
this  inter-denominational  college,  where 
each  student  among  the  2,500  annually 
served  earns  a substantial  part  of  his 
expenses.  For  information,  address: 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


A HYMNAL  FOR  JOYOUS  YOUTH 

A new  All-purpose  Hymnal  for  Young  people.  Suitable  for  every 
kind  of  religious  services.  The  subjects  in  the  book  that  appeal  to 
aspiring  youth  are  abundant.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  good, 
new  music  on  the  vital  subjects  of  religion — subjects  that  voice  the 
call  of  Christ  to  loyalty  and  heroism — songs  that  stir  the  heart  and 
soul  to  action  should  possess  the  Hymnal  for  Joyous  Youth. 
Prices:  Cloth  $40  per  100;  $4.80  per  dozen,  not  prepaid;  single 
copies  50  cents,  postpaid;  high-grade  manila  $25  per  100;  $3.00  per 
dozen,  not  prepaid;  single  copies  30  cents,  postpaid.  Returnable 
sample  copies  sent  for  examination. 

FILLMORE  MUSIC  HOUSE,  528  Elm  St,  Cincinnati,  O. 

N.  B.  If  in  need  of  some  special  vocal  music  we  may  be  able  to  supply  it. 
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for  many  years  conducted  a People’s 
church  on  the  south  side  in  Englewood. 
He  is  known  widely  among  fraternal  or- 
ders for  educational  and  travel  lectures. 
No  doubt  there  are  other  similar  churches 
in  the  city.  Why  these  are  omitted  and 
Central  church,  meeting  in  Orchestra  hall 
included,  is  not  apparent.  The  latter  is 
also  on  a non-credal  basis.  The  pastor 
is  Frederick  Shannon  whose  message  is 
not  out  of  accord  with  evangelical  relig- 
ion, though  scarcely  to  be  considered  an 
interpretation  of  this  religious  view- 
point in  a strict  sense. 

And  one  finds  that  certain  of  the  strict- 
ly orthodox  independent  churches  are 
omitted.  An  instance  is  Grace  Mission- 
ary Chapel  at  the  corner  of  Fullerton 
avenue  and  Harlem  avenue. 

That  Moody  Institute  and  Moody 
church  have  been  formative  factors  in 
producing  religious  institutions  is  well- 
known.  Moody  church,  at  lOlark  street 
and  North  avenue  reports  a membership 
of  13200.  P.  W.  Philpott  is  pastor.  It  is 
of  the  intensely  evangelistic  type,  and  in 
recent  years  strongly  pre-millenarian. 
Chicago  Badge  Union  church  at  Chicago 
Ridge,  has  always  taken  ministers  from 
Moody  Institute  and  no  other  informa- 
tion is  available.  It  is  not  in  the  year- 
book. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  year- 
book reports  are  three  independent 
churches  for  foreigners  that  are  fostered 
by  the  whole  protestant  group  of  Chica- 
go. Four  or  five  denominations  make 
contribution  to  the  Chinese  Church  of 
Christ,  2301  Wentworth  ave.,  which  su- 
perseded several  struggling  denomination- 
al missions.  It  came  into  being  during 
the  war.  It  reports  100  members  and 
is  exclusively  for  Chinese.  Many  oth- 
er (Chinese  Christians  are  scattered 
through  the  various  denominational 
churches  of  the  city. 

The  First  Japanese  Evangelical  church, 
747  E 36th  st.,  Chicago,  is  an  independ- 
ent Japanese  church  with  58  members. 
The  pastor  is  Misaki  Shimadzu. 

St.  Luke’s  People’s  church  has  a Po- 
lish constituency.  It  has  the  support  of 
the  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian denominations  but  seems  to  be 
an  independent,  church.  Paul  Fox  is  pas- 
tor. It  is  located  at  2029  N.  Western 
ave.,  and  has  400  members. 

Glencoe  union  church,  of  Glencoe,  111., 
north  of  Chicago,  was  once  a Congrega- 
tional church.  Under  the-  pastorate  of 
B.  H.  Cornell  it  became  an  independent 
church.  He  is  a Presbyterian.  It  com- 
petes with  a small  Methodist  church,  but 
is  the  big  church  of  a very  wealthy  su- 
burb. It  reports  700  members. 

Kenilworth  union  church  has  a long 
and  honorable  history  behind  it  as  an  in- 
dependent church.  It  is  located  at  Ken- 
ilworth, 111.,  . suburb  sixteen  miles  north 

of  the  loop  district  of  Chicago.  It  re- 
ports 125  members.  Dr.  H.  L.  Willett  is 
pastor. 

Kenwood  church,  4600  Greenwood  ave., 
Chicago,  is  also  an  old  union  church  with 
a very  high-grade  constituency.  It  re- 
ports 1,250  members.  The  recently  call- 
ed pastor  is  Alfred  Lee  Wilson. 

Kimball  ave.  church  is  reported  to  have 
-Congregational  and  Evangelical  constitu- 
encies, but  as  it  is  reported  by  neither 
denomination,  it  may  be  supposed  it  is 
independent.  Duncan  McNeil  is  pastor. 
It  has  1,250  members. 

St.  Luke's  church  of  Midlothian,  HI, 
is  in  a commuting  village  on  the  Bock 
Island.  It  has  104  members.  Lee  Ferry 
is  pastor. 


Park  Bidge  community  church  of  Park 
Bidge,  111.,  occupies  a property  once  Con- 
gregational. For  a time  Park  Bidge  had 
a federated  church  of  Congregational  and 
Methodist  elements.  On  the  break-up 
of  the  federation  in  1917,  an  independent 
community  church  was  organized.  Bev. 
O.  F.  Jordan  is  pastor.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  475.  It  erected  a modern  com- 
munity house  three  years  ago,  and  faces 
soon  the  erection  of  a more  modern  church 
edifice. 

People ’s  community  church,  4106  S. 
Parkway,  is  a negro,  church  reporting 
3,000  members.  W.  D.  Cook  is  pastor. 
He  publishes  a paper  for  negro  commun- 
ity churches. 

Bethany  union  church,  103rd  street  and 
Walden  Parkway,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
union  church  in  Chicago  with  more  than 
fifty  yeans  of  history.  Clyde  McGee  is 
pastor.  It  reports  a church  membership 
above  575.  The  church  recently  erected 
a beautiful  and  commodious  church  edi- 
fice of  the  modern  type. 

St.  Paul’s  union  church,  94th  st.  and 
Winchester  -ave.,  Chicago,  has  more  than 
thirty  years  of  history.  It  reports  a 
membership  of  500.  William  Wallace 
Iliffe  is  the  recently  called  pastor.  The 
church  makes  a great  feature  of  its  mis- 
sionary spirit,  giving  as  much  as  twelve 
thousand  dollars  a year  to  missions,  most- 
ly to  independent  enterprises  of  a some- 
what conservative  type. 

At  Fox  Lake,  111.,  and  at  Ingleside,  111., 
which  is  near-by  are  infant  community 
churches  orginated  by  C.  W.  Tomkins,  of 
Garrett  Biblical  Institute.  Those  enter- 
prises are  not  reported  in  the  (Chicago 
year-book  but  are  (going  enterprises. 

Edgebrook  community  church,  in  the 
Edgebrook  development  within  Chicago 
is  not  reported  in  the  Chicago  year-book, 
but  has  three  years  of  history  and  the 
past  year  erected  the  first  unit  of  an  am- 
bitious church  building  enterprise.  It  is 
entirely  without  competition.  It  was  de- 
veloped by  Brutus  A.  McGee,  an  insur- 
ance man  under  licensure  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  but  working  independently. 


A new  pastor  has  been  secured  lately. 

At  Highland  Park,  HI,  north  of  Chica- 
go, is  a church  marked  in  the  year-book 
“Evangelical-Congregational”  Bev.  C. 
G.  Unangst  is  pastor.  It  reports  100 
members.  The  nature  of  the  church  is 
not  apparent  from  the  reports,  but  it 
seems  to  be  independent. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  report  of 
independent  churches  is  a complete  one. 
It  would  be  a real  job  for  some  seminary 
student  to  make  this  a matter  of  study, 
and  get  the  facts  on  independent  church- 
es in  this  -area. 

Summary  of  the  Study 

In  the  above  study  it  has  been  noted 
that  21  denominational  type  community 
churches  reported  '6,603  members  and 
three  churches  did  not  give  their  mem- 
bership figures. 

Only  eight  federated  churches  are  dis- 
covered in  the  Chicago  area,  and  four  of 
these  report  a membership  of  336.  This 
indicates  that  the  federated  church  is  as 
yet  a very  insignificant  part  of  the  com- 
munity church  movement  in  this  area. 

Of  the  independent  churches  only  13 
are  reported  as  to  membership,  but  these 
show  a total  of  10,587  members.  There 
are  eight  churches  not  reporting. 

Of  the  various  types  of  community 
churches,  reports  have  been  secured  from 
38  and  these  have  an  aggregate  member- 
ship of  17,526.  If  the  15  churches  of 
various  types  which  do  not  report  will 
average  as  much  as  those  which  do  re- 
port (and  the  study  shows  some  large 
churches  not  reporting)  then  the  aggre- 
gate membership  of  interdenominational 
churches  in  (Chicago  and  environs  is  24,- 
831  in  53  churches,  or  an  average  to  the 
church  of  487.  Twenty-five  thousand 
Christians  conscious  of  an  effort  to  prac- 
tically realize  the  prayer  of  Jesus  for 
the  unity  of  his  disciples  is  a force  in 
the  city’s  life  that  will  have  to  be  reck- 
oned with. 

It  is  significant  that  only  one  church 
in  the  entire  church  list  is  without  a pas- 
tor. This  indicates  that  the  interdenom- 
inational church  experiences  slight  diffi- 
culty in  securing  ministerial  service. 
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The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 

Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 

Edited  by 

MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 

A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 
Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 

In  Its  6th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of 
Christian  Life”  for  examination. 


67  West  44th  Street 


A.  S.  EARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 


'Hymns  of  the 


New  York  City 
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Announcing  “The  Chicago 
Seminary  Players’’ 

After  two  years’  experience  in  produc- 
ing religious  dramas  in  The  Chicago  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  in  the  neighboring 
churches,  Prof.  Fred  Eastman  is  now  ex- 
tending this  service,  with  the  approval  of 
the  faculty,  to  other  churches  in  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 

The  players  are  a group  of  six  or  eight 
young  men  and  women,  all  college  gradu- 
ates and  students  of  this  seminary.  They 
are  selected  by  competitive  tests.  Their 
spirit  is  devotional  and  their  aim  is  dis- 
tinctly religious. 

A religious  drama  is  defined  as  one  which 
has  a religious  effect  upon  an  audience; 
that  is,  it  sends  the  audience  away  ex- 
alted in  spirit  and  with  a deeper  sense  of 
fellowship  with  God  and  man.  The  plays 
for  the  fall  and  winter  repertoire  are  now 
being  selected.  They  will  probably  all  be 
one-act  plays.  At  least  two  of  them  will 
be  modern  dramas  which  hold  up  the  dra- 
matic mirror  to  some  present-day  spiritual 
struggle — shedding  light  upon  it,  but  with- 
out propaganda.  In  general  the  plays  will 
be  of  such  a type  as  can  be  presented  on 
a Sunday  evening  in  a church,  or  on  a 
week-day  evening  in  connection  with  a 
church  night  program,  a missionary  meet- 
ing, a men’s  brotherhood,  or  any  other 
adult  organization  of  the  church.  The 
plays  presented  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sem- 
inary during  the  past  two  years  have  been 
attended  by  crowds  which  taxed  the  seat- 
ing capacity,  and  have  been  received  with 
enthusiasm.  They  have  set  a new  stand- 
ard for  presentation  of  religious  dramas 

♦«.  ..♦» 
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Extension  Service 

1 1 

Community  Church  of  New  York  ' 

Do  You  Want  to  Make  Religion  Count; 

In  Community  Building?  ! 

, , Write  for  information  about  special-  > 
ized  literature  and  community  organi- 
sation method.  !! 

Interpretation,  not  Propaganda 
" Ways  and  Means,  not  Creeds. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

ii 

12  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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THE  UNION  CHURCH 


IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americann 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper 
ating  expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  do  the  work 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


and  have  provided  an  emotional  ministry 
of  religion  which  has  been  deeply  appre- 
ciated. 

While  a stage  with  lighting  equipment 
and  draperies  is  desirable  it  is  not  neces- 
sary so  long  as  there  is  a platform  sixteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  and  curtains. 

The  terms  are  modest:  an  equal  division 
of  the  receipts  from  admission  charges  or 
free  will  offering  with  a minimum  guaran- 
tee of  $50.00  for  an  evening’s  program. 

Address,  Prof.  Fred  Eastman,  The  Chi- 
cago Theological  Seminary,  5757  Universi- 
ty Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Could  You  Fill  this  Pulpit? 

One  of  our  friends  recently  visited  what 
appears  to  be  an  unusually  attractive  coun- 
try field  where  there  is  no  competition 
whatever,  the  nearest  churches  being  four 
and  five  miles  from  the  one  at  the  center. 
Aifd  these  three  churches  are  of  the  same 
denomination. 

The  people  of  the  community  are  pro- 
gressive and  prosperous  and  there  are  no 
foreigners  or  undesirables.  The  “commu- 
nity’’ church  is  centered  in  a borough 
which  has  hard  roads  to  other  towns  and 
cities,  an  electric  power  line,  city  water, 
a fine  church  plant,  and  other  features, 
particulars  of  which  are  filed  in  our  office. 

After  September  first,  there  is  a vacancy 
in  its  pulpit.  And — these  are  some  of  the 
qualifications  that  the  new  man  needs  to 
have: 

A real  minister  as  well  as  a good  preach- 
er. 

A real  lover  of  country  life  and  country 
people. 

An  efficient  promoter  of  good-will  and 
good  neighborliness. 

Able  to  appreciate  the  virtues  of  com- 
mon humanity  as  Jesus  did. 

Honestly  and  actively  interested  in 
folks — personal,  not  en  masse. 

Keen,  as  Jesus  was,  to  discern  and  appre- 
ciate unique  qualities  even  in  the  outcast 
and  neglected.  Certainly  not  a faction- 
builder. 

Well  educated,  big  and  broad, — not  a 
narrow  fundamentalist — but  his  liberalism 
need  not  be  aggressive. — Not  a dogmatist. 

Pre-eminently  a man  of  the  spirit — the 
spirit  of  the  Nazarene. 

A man  of  fine  wholesome  mentality — not 
an  exclusive  highbrow. 

A man  who  can  think,  think  straight, 
progressively  and  efficiently. 

Not  too  brilliant  to  have  real  sympathy 
with  everyday  humanity. 

So  well  educated  that  he  takes  himself 
not  too  seriously. 

Endowed  with  a fine  sense  of  humor — 
really  enjoys  real  fun. 

Democratic,  not  aristocratic  or  autocrat- 
ic.— Not  a dictator. 

Not  an  egotist  or  pious  pharisee.  A 
man  who  knows  his  limitations. 

Not  a college  upstart,  swivel-chair  theor- 
ist or  missionary  “uDlifter”. 

Not  out  for  personal  glory  or  a big  show- 
ing, but  for  spiritual  results,  in  good  fel- 
lowship, fraternity,  co-operation  and  com- 
munity spirit. 

A man  who  is  sane,  sensible,  normal, 
healthy,  wholesome,  social,  likable. 

Pre-eminently  spiritual  and  thoroughly 
practical. — “Not  by  machinery  hut  by  per- 
sonality.’’ Zeeh.  4:6.  A man  who  can 
live  with  and  work  with  “folks’’. 

A man  like  Dr.  Brunner’s  “forty  suc- 
cessful rural  ministers” — “the  friend  of 
everybody.” 


Community  Church  Pastor 
Given  Valuable  Old  Bible 

A rare  and  valuable  edition  of  the  Holy 
Bible  emprinted  at  London,  three  hundred 
and  fifteen  years  ago,  by  Robert  Barker, 
printer  to  the  King’s  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty and  prefixed  to  the  most  high  and 
mighty  Prince  James,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
Faith,  etc.,  was  presented  by  Edwin  B. 
Janes  of  Aurora,  Ohio,  to  David  Browne 
Pearson,  pastor  of  the  Aurora  Federated 
Community  Church,  with  utmost  respect 
and  sincere  appreciation  for  his  interest 
in  the  Aurora  Boy  Scouts,  Troup  1.  This 
rare  old  book  was  printed  in  1613,  just 
seven  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims. It  is  one  of  the  seven  original  vol- 
umes of  this  edition  in  the  world,  two  of 
which  found  their  way  to  the  shores  of 
America  with  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
For  years  it  was  owned  and  highly  valued 
by  Senator  A.  J.  Williams  of  Ohio,  whose 
costly  collection  of  books  was  presented 
to  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
in  Cleveland.  Senator  Williams  gave  this 
historic  family  Bible  to  his  grandson,  E. 
B.  Janes,  on  June  23,  1900.  It  has  been 
sought  after  by  many  leading  historians 
and  is  in  a fine  state  of  preservation.  The 


American  Sunday  School  DeIod 

E.  Clarence  Miller.  John  H.  Talley. 

Pro*.  Tre««. 

Rev.  O.  P.  William*  P D..  Secretary 
of  Mission*.  1810  Chestnut  St.. 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

& National — Evangelical — Nnnsertartan  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organize*  and  main 
tains  Union  Sunday  Schools;  distribute* 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visit* 
country  homes:  bolds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  o'her 
wise  unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic 
ularly  where  denominational  work  is  Dot 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis 
tricts  are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  eighths  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  aud  send 
contributions  to 


REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lakes  District 
189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  you  help  your 


YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E 22nd  St.  New  York 
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historical  Aurora  church  of  which  Dr. 
Pearson  has  been  pastor  for  almost  thir- 
teen years  is  Ohio ’s  pioneer  community 
church. 


Wants  to  Exchange  Church  Bulletins 

Among  the  new  readers  of  the  Communi- 
ty Churchman  is  F.  E.  Stemme,  pastor  of 
Lakewood  Community  Church,  of  Edge- 
water,  Colorado.  He  is  in  the  Denver  area. 
He -wishes  to  exchange  church  bulletins 
with  ministers  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Plates.  From  the  samples,  it  seems  cer- 
sHm  that  ministers  will  learn  man  r- 

esting  things  from  his  bulletin. 

Evangelist  Preaches  Gospel  of  U 


A.  M.  Williams  is  an  evang- 
making  a tour  of  the  United  a 

an  evangelistic  party  deliver!’  e 

of  unity.  In  small  towns  he  the 

possibility  of  consolidating  ’hes 

into  some  form  of  community  His 

most  recent  experience  has  bfc^  P Shiro, 


Texas.  He  will  work  in  the  South  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  then  work  up  into  the 
north.  His  home  is  in  Washington  state. 


President  Garfield’s  Old 
Church  Now  Federated 

Way  back  in  1858  a young  professor 
from  Hiram,  Ohio,  debated  with  an  infidel 
from  Boston  in  the  Disciples  church  at 
Chagrin  Falls,  O.  The  young  professor 
was  afterwards  president  of  the  United 
States,  James  A.  Garfield.  He  was  for  a 
considerable  time  pastor  of  the  Disciples 
church  at  Chagrin  Falls.  No  wonder  the 
people  at  Chagrin  Falls  did  not  want  to 
tear  down  such  a structure.  So  it  is  now 
incorporated  in  a new  building  which  is 
steadily  going  up.  Congregatlonalists  andi 
Disciples  are  now  federated  in  Chagrin 
Falls.  Their  new  building  was  advanced 
to  cornerstone  laying  on  June  12.  A great 
ceremony  was  made  of  this  as  the  grand 
lodge  officers  of  the  Freemasons  were  pres- 
ent and  conducted  the  cornerstone  laying. 
Most  Worshipful  Grand  Master  Matthew 
Smith  was  in  charsre.  The  address  was 
made  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Griffin,  D.  D.,  of 
Cleveland  who  spoke  on  “Permanency.” 

Gilbert  Counts  is  pastor  of  the  united 
church  which  is  making  strides  forward 
under  his  leadership.  He  came  to  the 
church  from  a field  in  Colorado.  He  has 
been  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches.  He  has  been  honor- 
ed the  past  year  by  being  plaeedi  on  the 
national  program  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  in  connection  with  the  youth  sec- 
tion of  the  convention. 

Chagrin  Falls  is  in  the  Cleveland  area. 
The  community  is  rich  in  history,  and  is 
in  one  of  the  most  prosperous  sections  of 
the  state  of  Ohio. 


Will  Hold  Autumn  Session 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  will  hold  a special 
meeting  some  time  in  September  at  North 
Canton,  Ohio.  The  sales  lodge  of  the 
Hoover  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
placed  at  their  disposal.  At  this  time 
plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of 
the  organization  will  be  considered.  The 
secretary,  J.  R.  Hargreaves  will  present  a 
report  of  his  summer ’s  work. 


Union  Church  Now  Has  a Pastor 

Near  Manhattan,  Illinois  is  a union 
church  known  as  the  Union  Church  of 
Wilton  Center.  This  congregation  has  re- 
cently called  a pastor,  C.  V.  Clearwater. 
His  congregation  is  in  that  area  of  Illinois 
which  lies  between  Chicago  and  Kanka- 
kee. 


Miss  Hooker  Takes  up  New  Work 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Hooker  has  taken  up 
a new  task  under  the  direction  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Social  and  Religious  Research. 
She  will  survey  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try which  are  reported  to  be  under-church- 
ed. This  will  present  to  home  mission  lead- 
ers a statement  of  their  real  problem. 
Miss  Hooker  is  known  to  our  readers  for 
her  book  “United  Churches.” 


NOTES 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  and 
wife  cf  " ederated- Church  at  Union 
were  given  a complete  surprise  on  Sunday, 
July  29,  by  their  church  and  a goodly 
number  of  visitors,  it  being  their  silver 
wedding  anniversary.  A picnic  dinner  was 
held  at  the  church  followed  by  a special 
program  in  the  afternoon. 

Fletcher  M.  Sisson,  pastor  of  the  Feder- 
ated church  at  Percival,  Iowa  for  two 
years  past  has  given  up  his  work  there  on 
account  of  his  health  and  plans  to  spend 
the  winter  in  California  taking  a well- 
earned  rest.  His  work  at  Percival  has 
been  quite  successful. 

Samuel  Unger,  pastor  of  the  Associated 
Churches  at  New  Hartford  has  succeeded 
in  building  up  his  Sunday  School  enroll- 
ment to  250  in  a small  town  field.  He  has 
written  the  secretary  that  he  plans  to  at- 
tend the  Iowa  conference  at  Union  this 
coming  October. 

PROGRAM 

Of  the  seventh  annual  Iowa  conference 
to  be  held  at  Union,  Iowa  on  October  4 
and  5,  1928. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  4th 

Devotional  Service  and  Community  Sing- 
ing . 

Address  of  Welcome — F.  F.  Stover,  pastor 
Union  Federated  Church. 

Response — J.  Priestley,  pastor  Jewell  Fed- 
erated Church. 

Greetings  from  Delegates. 

Special  Music. 

Young  People’s  Problems;  Mrs.  Ralph 
Parker,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Song  and  closing. 

Thursday  Evening,  October  4th 
Song  Service  Led  by  E.  F.  Rogers. 
Offering. 

Address,  J.  S.  Hargreaves,  National  Secre- 
tary of  Community  Church  Workers. 
Special  Music. 

Closing. 

Friday  Forenoon,  October  5th 

Devotional  Service 
Community  Singing. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Reports  b}r  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Mis- 
sionary worker. 

Conference  Finances  and  Publicity. 
Sectional  Meetings: 

Minister’s  Conference,  led  by  F.  F. 
Stover. 

Lay  Delegates  Conference. 

Young  People’s  Conference,  led  by  Mrs. 
Ralph  Parker. 


FIFE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Chiirch  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin.  111. 


Assembly  and  Song  Service. 

Report  on  Mountain  Lakes  Conference,  by 
C.  E.  Rash  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Closing  Service. 

Friday  Afternoon,  October  5th 
Devotional  and  Song  Service. 

Business  Session. 

Address,  Speaker  to  be  Secured. 

Closing. 

Friday  Evening,  October  5th 

Special  Young  People’s  Service,  in  charge 

of  Mrs.  Ralph  Parker. 

Special  Talks  by  Three  Young  People. 
Pageant  by  Union  Church. 

Closing  service,  C.  E.  Rash,  Urbandale  Fed- 
erated Church,  Des  Moines. 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 
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LET  YOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

% to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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RELIGIOUS  TOLERANCE  IS  GROWING 

By  Karl  Hauptmann. 


Three  antagonisms,  bitter  and  implacable,  have  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  civilization  to  undo  much  that  has 
been  done  by  education,  fraternity  and  spiritual  religion. 
Men  have  hated  each  other  in  the  name  of  race,  or  of 
political  theory,  or — most  inconsistent  of  all — in  the  name 
of  religion.  Few  religions  are  founded  on  hate,  but  rath- 
er on  its  counterpart.  However,  the  history  of  religious 
controversy  has  led  one  great  writer  to  exclaim,  “0  re- 
ligion, what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!”  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  coming  brotherhood  of  man  will 
welcome  any  indication  that  points  to  the  mitigation  of 
these  ancient  animosities. 

Perhaps  our  title  seems  to  promise  too  much.  Sur- 
face events  since  the  World  War  seem  to  point  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction.  On  the  eve  of  the  war  the  most 
ambitious  project  in  Protestant  religious  cooperation, 
the  Interchurch  World  Movement,  broke  up.  There  fol- 
lowed quickly  the  out-break  of  the  Fundamentalist-Mod- 
ernist controversy  which  for  a time  threatened  to  divide 
at  least  two  of  the  Protestant  denominations  in  twain. 
One  might  hear  the  preaching  of.  violent  diatribes  against 
certain  religious  groups  in  court  house  squares  with 
thousands  present  to  listen.  To  recall  these  things,  if  no 
more,  is  to  be  tempted  to  the  conclusion  that  religious 
tolerance  has  been  at  a low  ebb  in  America  during  the  past 
ten  years.  | ; 4 

But  it  is  possible  for  a little  mountain  stream  to  make 
more  noise  than  the  mighty  Mississippi.  There  are  other 
tendencies  in  American  life.  They  have  the  support  of 
the  finest  religious  tradition  to  be  found  in  any  nation 
in  all  the  world.  America  has  been  the  home  of  religious 
tolerance.  She  will  not  quickly  turn  her  back  on  three 
hundred  years  of  glorious  history.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that  most  of  the  early  settlers  came  to  Ameri- 
ca seeking  religious  liberty.  The  Congregationalist  in 
Massachusetts,  the  Baptist  in  Rhode  Island,  the  Quaker 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Catholic  in  Maryland,  were  all 
fleeing  from  persecution.  They  did  not  at  once  see  the 
logic  of  their  position.  But  Baptists  in  Rhode  Island  and 
Catholics  in  Maryland  came  out  for  religious  tolerance. 
At  last  this  great  idea  was  written  into  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Before  the  law  atheist,  Jew,  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  are  all  equal.  Religious  conversion 
must  be  accomplished  by  other  than  legal  means. 

Let  us  review  the  facts  about  a growing  religious  tol- 
erance in  America.  Fifteen  hundred  community  churches 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  one  of  the  surface 
indications.  They  have  sprung  up  since  the  war,  and  they 
are  located  in  the  very  territory  where  we  have  supposed 
religious  intolerance  to  be  most  rife.  Many  of  these 
churches  boast  of  including  in  their  membership  twenty 
or  more  religious  denominations.  Most  of  these  churches 
have  a definitely  Christian  foundation.  In  communities 
where  there  is  no  Catholic  church,  one  will  find  Catholics 
working  in  hearty  good-will  for  the  community  church. 
And  where  there  is  a Catholic  church,  one  will  often  find 
the  Protestant  minister  and  the  Catholic  priest  good 
friends,  working  together  for  the  community  good. 

This  achievement  has  gone  on  quietly  while  noisier 


movements  have  had  their  little  day  and  ceased  to  be.  In 
the  past  year  more  than  a church  a week  has  been  or- 
ganized on  this  platform  of  tolerance  in  the  little  commu- 
nities of  America  where  sectarianism  had  placed  an  in- 
tolerable burden  on  the  people  both  financially  and 
spiritually. 

If  the  rural  districts  have  been  showing  a new  spirit 
of  religious  tolerance,  so  likewise  have  many  of  the  great- 
est religious  leaders  in  America.  The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  correlates  the  efforts  of  thirty  Protestant  de- 
nominations. This  organization  has  been  making  deter- 
mined efforts  the  past  year  to  mitigate  the  prejudice 
against  Jews.  Dinners  have  been  held  at  which  promin- 
ent rabbis  and  prominent  Protestant  clergymen  have 
spoken  of  the  desirability  of  courtesy  and  brotherly  feel- 
ing. Neither  Jew  nor  Protestant  Fas  been  asked  to  sacri- 
fice fundamental  convictions,  but  only  to  practice  the 
brotherhood  that  is  taught  by  each  religion. 

It  is  possible  to  go  a good  many  places  and  find  Pro- 
testant ministers  fraternizing  writh  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  If  you  do  not  believe  it,  go  to  one  of  the  sessions 
of  the  American  Country  Life  Association.  Here  some  of 
the  brightest  minds  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  Christian 
church  are  thinking  together  about  better  living  condi- 
tions for  the  farmer. 

Or,  if  you  look  up  the  records,  you  will  see  that  in 
social  attitudes  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics  are  not 
far  apart.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  published 
some  years  ago  its  Social  Creed  indicating  the  attitude 
of  these  churches  toward  industrial  questions.  But  you 
can  place  it  down  by  the  side  of  a similar  Catholic  docu- 
ment, and  find  them  so  much  alike  that  without  labels 
the  average  man  would  scarcely  Fe  able  to  tell  one  from 
the  other. 

Certainly  no  thoughtful  person  would  seek  to  force 
an  artificial  religious  union  on  such  divergent  religious 
organizations  as  Protestant,  Catholics  and  Jews.  But 
that  the  members  of  these  great  religious  systems  should 
practice  increasingly  an  attitude  of  courtesy  and  good- 
will is  to  realize  our  American  idea  in  religion  to  the 
full.  The  day  for  the  execution  of  religious  heretics  is 
over.  The  new  day  involves  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  the  other  man,  without  the  loss  of  one’s  own  convic- 
tions. 

Meanwhile  let  the  man  who  hopes  and  dreams  of  a 
new  day  when  the  brotherhood  of  man  has  a better  chance 
meditate  upon  the  mighty  forces  which  are  working  to 
bring  his  dream  to  pass.  The  great  extent  to  which  peo- 
ple travel  these  days  is  a liberalizing  force.  One  sees  on 
the  great  transcontinental  highways  in  the  summer  not 
simply  the  Pierce  Arrow  and  the  Caddilac,  but  also  count- 
less thousands  of  cars  of  humbler  pretensions.  Travel  is 
no  longer  the  opportunity  of  the  rich.  The  provincial 
neighborhood  that  was  set  up  by  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope two  generations  ago,  and  which  resisted  every 
other  liberalizing  force,  is  weakening  before  the  attack 
of  the  flivver.  Poke  bonnets  come  off  and  buttons  go  on. 
The  old-time  religious  leader  may  bewail  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times.  What  he  sees  is  the  break  up  of  old-time 
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mores,  that  were  long  sinee  doomed.  And  some  of  the 
rest  of  us  see  in  these  same  facts  the  rainbow  of  promise. 
The  motor  camp  is  a social  leveller. 

Nor  have  we  begun  yet  to  estimate  the  influence  of 
the  radio  in  affecting  religious  ideas  in  America.  It 
used  to  be  a mortal  sin  for  the  man  of  one  religion  to 
attend  worship  in  a church  outside  his  faith.  Men  lived 
and  died  without  knowing  anything  about  the  religious 
faith  of  his  neighbors.  But  now  one  may  attend  every 
kind  of  church  without  anybody  ever  knowing.  He  can 
hear  the  Latin  mass,  the  Christian  Science  service,  the 
great  Protestant  preachers  of  the  day,  the  various  sects  ' 
or  even  the  exposition  in  the  name  of  religion  of  the  idea 
of  a flat  earth.  The  man  that  plays  with  the  dials  for  a 
year  has  become  a more  tolerant  man. 

Nor  should  anyone  in  recounting  the  forces  that 
make  for  a more  liberal  America  forget  the  part  that 
fraternal  orders  have  played.  More  millions  of  people 
belong  to  fraternal  societies  in  this  country  than  in  any 


other  in  all  the  world.  This  fact  is  not  accidental. 
America  with  its  196  religious  sects  presents  the  greatest 
need  of  realizing  brotherhood  outside  of  the  established 
churches. 

The  joiners  know  how  liberal  the  rituals  of  these  or- 
ganizations are.  The  Old  Testament  has  furnished  many 
of  the  stories  for  dramatic  presentation.  The  most  liber- 
al teachings  of  the  greatest  Book  have  been  adopted  as 
watch-words.  Against  the  influence  of  these  great  frater- 
nal societies  counter  movements  of  prejudice  and  hate 
come  always  to  a speedy  end. 

Thus  amid  discouragements  the  American  ideal  be- 
gins to  shine  through  the  clouds.  This  is  the  land  of 
freedom.  We  have  learned  how  to  realize  unity  amid 
diversity.  This  vast  melting  pot  of  races,  with  their 
strange  altars,  and  their  various  traditions  may  yet  be 
one  in  a larger  sense.  The  pass  word  that  will  admit  us 
to  that  new  era  of  unity  in  diversity  is  not  hard  to  re- 
member, Tolerance. 


CHRISTIAN  CATHOLICITY 

By  John  D.  Kettelle. 


It  is  unquestionable  that  the  “community  church” 
idea,  in  some  one  or  another  of  its  many  phases,  is  ap- 
pealing to  a constantly  widening  circle  of  trained  relig- 
ious workers  and  thoughtful  laymen.  The  reasons  usually 
given  to  account  for  this  growth  are  concerned  with  the 
convenience  of  the  economic  and  social  features  of  the 
church  organized  on  a community  basis.  There  is  firm- 
er financial  backing  of  a concern  which  does  not  waste 
its  means  in  useless  competition.  The  religious  needs  of 
the  whole  social  group  are  more  completely  canvassed 
when  responsibility  for  the  work  is  undivided. 

These  explanations,  however,  seem  inadequate  to  ac- 
count for  all  of  the  men  and  all  of  the  churches  involved 
in  the  movement.  Men  of  vision  and  power  will  not 
quickly  sever  their  relations  with  those  well-established 
institutions  which  have  been  found  most  practical  through 
the  years  as  means  of  extending  and  perpetuating  the 
power  of  the  individual.  Neither  do  churches  upset  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way  and  launch  out  into  new  fields  of 
hazardous  experiment,  unless  that  which  they  hope  to 
gain  is  worthy  of  the  effort  and  the  possible  loss. 

When  we  examine  the  community  church  idea,  then, 
with  a view  to  determining  what  is  that  pearl  of  great 
price  which  gives  it  its  unique  advantage  over  other 
greater  and  more  firmly  entrenched  institutions,  we  find 
that  it  consists  in  the  fundamental  tenet  that  real  catho- 
licity is  an  indispensible  quality  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Undismayed  by  diversity  in  human  psychology  and  by 
the  lessons  of  ecclesiastical  history,  it  persists  in  regard- 
ing of  all  who  profess  themselves  Christians  as  essentially 
one.  The  individual  is  the  judge  rather  than  the  institu- 
tion. Curiously  enough,  the  so-called  Catholic  Church  of 
Rome  is  in  this  respect  the  arch-type  of  sectarianism, 
twhich  claims  the  institution  rather  than  the  individual  to 
be  the  judge. 

Of  course  in  every  group  there  will  be  found  men 
with  a spirit  of  something  more  than  tolerance  who  re- 
gard Christianity  in  the  light  of  the  broader  fellowship, 
but  for  the  most  part  the  sectarian  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  get  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  any 
other  path  than  that  which  he  himself  is  following.  The 
gospel  which  he  holds  is  just  what  is  required  for  salva- 
tion, neither  more  nor  less.  Other  groups,  in  his  opinion, 
may  have  some  truth,  but  not  enough,  while  still  others 


distort  the  pure  form  of  the  truth  by  overlarding  it  with 
ceremonial  excrescences.  To  such  a one,  any  other  view 
would  imply  disloyalty  to  the  denomination. 

Considering  the  present  day  attitude  of  the  public 
toward  the  churches,  it  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  and 
detached  observer  that  Christianity  cannot  prevail  in 
Christendom  or  anywhere  else  as  long  as  sectarianism 
persists.  But  to  the  challenge  for  Christian  unity,  each 
sect  makes  a characteristic  reply.  “Accept  THE  CHURCH 
and  its  teachings,”  says  the  Roman  Catholic.  “Be  im- 
mersed and  accept  the  New  Testament  as  the  only  guide 
to  faith  and  practice,”  says  the  Baptist.  “Leave  it  to  the 
local  church,”  says  the  Congregationalist.  “Accept  only 
regular  clergy,”  says  the  Episcopalian.  “Help  turn  our 
machinery,”  says  the  Methodist,  and  so  on  through  a long 
list.  Even  the  legitimate  work  of  the  churches  some- 
times seems  undertaken  quite  as  much  in  the  spirit  of  de- 
nominational rivalry  as  for  the  glory  of  God. 

We  have  heard  a great  deal  of  discussion  of  late 
about  the  possiblity  of  effecting  an  organic  union  between 
two  or  more  of  the  great  denominational  organizations. 
So  far,  however,  while  the  discussion  has  established  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  barrier  to  union  in  matters  of  theo- 
logy or  church  government,  and  while  it  has  in  general 
promoted  good  feeling,  very  little  direct  progress  toward 
actual  union  has  resulted  from  all  of  this  effort.  The  real 
obstacle  lies  in  the  personal  reluctance  of  the  individuals 
concerned  to  accept  any  changes.  Sometimes  this  state 
of  mind  is  called  religious  conservatism,  and  sometimes 
it  deserves  the  name  of  spiritual  inertia.  The  secretarial 
officer  of  the  denomination  sees  a possible  abolition  of 
his  post.  The  great  bulk  of  the  clergy,  who  feel  keenly 
the  drive  of  professional  competition,  are  afraid  of  the 
effect  of  opening  the  field  of  work  in  the  churches  of  their 
denomination  to  the  unemployed  ministers  of  other  de- 
nominations. Also,  there  is  a sense  of  lost  prestige  in  the 
admission  that  the  separate  existence  of  the  organization 
which  has  given  them  standing  is  no  longer  justified  by 
necessity.  Then  there  are  ramifications  without  number 
in  the  reasons  why  the  laymen  of  the  churches  do  not  wel- 
come measures  toward  cooperation.  Sentimental  attach- 
ments must  be  broken,  social  rivalries  and  family  feuds 
of  long  standing  must  be  compromised  before  effective 
union  can  be  brought  about.  These  are  the  real  ob- 
stacles to  progress,  but  they  are  not  brought  out  into  the 
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light  of  day  in  any  case,  rather  driving  their  victims  into 
frantic  searches  for  more  or  less  plausible  excuses,  but 
always  leading  to  a flat  refusal  to  cooperate. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  community  church  move- 
ment to  enter  this  tangled  situation  and  break  the  dead- 
lock. It  enters  a community  through  the  activity  of  the 
more  liberal  individuals,  conquers  as  much  as  may  be  of 
local  opposition,  and  is  established,  often  with  the  reluc- 
tant consent,  but  more  often  with  the  active  obstruction  of 
officialdom.  The  bigoted  and  selfish  element  in  each 
church  is  left  high  and  dry,  usually  withdrawing  to  unite 
in  a bitter  opposition  movement,  but  the  real  work  of  de- 
velopment goes  on,  and  the  real  community  church  pros- 
pers and  wins  increased  support  in  the  name  of  brother- 
hood, toleration,  and  universal  love. 

The  test  of  the  true  catholicity  of  the  community 
spirit  comes  in  the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  this  op- 
position. Having  been  repulsed  by  denominational  of- 
ficialdom, it  is  easy  to  separate  from  the  denominations 
and  form  a new  fellowship  apart  from  them.  It  is  also 
easy  to  say  bitter  things  against  the  “come-outers”  and 
ignore  their  continuing  existence.  These  things,  however, 
the  community  church  cannot  afford  to  do,  as  they  are 
denials  of  its  fundamental  principles  and  negations  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Rather  the  aim  should  be  to  establish 
official  relationship  with  one  or  more  denominations, — as 
many  as  may  be  possible,  and  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. The  community  churchman  should  not  be  outside 
the  denominations,  but  should  be  bound  by  ties  of  interest 
and  helpfulness  to  all.  Then,  as  to  the  local  opposition 




movement,  there  should  be  the  friendliest  possible  attitude 
entertained.  The  true  community  church  should  feel  it- 
self responsible  for  the  religious  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  community,  including  the  sphere  of  the  other 
churches.  It  should  not  seek  their  destruction,  but  their 
prosperity,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  they 
too  will  catch  the  broader  spirit  and  see  the  broader 
vision,  and  that  when  that  time  comes  there  will  be  no 
bitter  recollections  to  obstruct  further  progress. 

If  this  happy  issue  is  ultimately  to  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  present  community  movement, 
it  will  only  be  because  the  community  churches  are  fully 
aware  of  the  true  catholicity  of  their  position  and  are 
consistently  faithful  to  it.  They  must  see  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love  as  the  universal  and  supreme  force  in  the 
life  of  men.  They  must  see  it  transcending  all  artificial 
bounds  of  selfish  interest,  sect,  nation,  race,  and  color. 
They  must  see  it  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  and  deny- 
ing the  falsehood  in  all  of  our  modes  of  thought  which  we 
call  philosophies  and  theologies.  They  must  be  painstak- 
ing, and  slow,  and  unselfish,  in  working  out  a new  social 
order  based  on  the  love  which  was  manifested  in  the 
Jesus  of  history,  and  if  they  see  human  lives  being 
transformed  in  the  name  of  that  love,  whether  they  be 
Catholic,  protestant,  Jewish,  or  Hindu,  they  will  recog- 
nize it  as  a part  of  the  great  work  to  which  they  them- 
selves are  committed,  for  Jesus  said:  “There  is  no  man 
which  shall  do  a miracle  in  my  name,  that  can  lightly 
speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  on  our 
part,” 


COOPERATION  WITHOUT  CONSOLIDATION 

By  Ross  W.  Sanderson. 


Several  years  ago  one  of  the  religious  journals  pub- 
lished a brief  article  by  the  writer  entitled  “ Jonesville’s 
Boys”.  It  was  a picture  of  a community  well  under  a 
thousand  people  in  which  there  were  five  churches,  each 
of  which  was  manned  by  a resident  pastor.  Friendly  con- 
ferences revealed  that  these  five  men  were  in  touch  with 
5 out  of  72  boys  of  school  age  in  the  community.  In  other 
words,  25%  of  the  boy  population  of  a community  which 
could  be  adequately  served  by  one  well  trained  minister 
had  no  vital  contact  with  any  one  of  five  resident  pastors. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  such  a situation 
■would  go  from  bad  to  worse.  As  a matter  of  fact,  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  happened.  The  situation  has  gone  from 
worse  to  better.  As  they  begin  their  fall  work  in  the 
autumn  of  1928,  the  five  Jonesville  pastors  take  up  their 
task  on  a specialized  basis,  each  man  playing  a team  game 
with  the  others  and  doing  the  part  of  the  community 
staff  service  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  There  are  still 
too  many  churches  in  Jonesville,  but  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion among  them  is  quite  remarkable. 

Why  is  this? 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  all  that  has  happened 
during  a period  of  five  years  under  the  leadership  of  the 
County  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Jonesville  is  in  a section  of  the  country  where  the  era 
of  church  planting  did  not  long  ago  cease.  As  yet  the 
economic  pressure  is  not  stiff  enough  to  force  many  local 
church  mergers.  The  quality  and  caliber  of  the  local  con- 
stituency is  such  that  the  social  resources  of  the  commu- 
nity are  extra  good.  Jonesville  is  a fair  average  for  a 
section  of  the  country  where  the  intelligence  is  high  and 
civic  pride  excellent. 

Eight  years  ago,  the  results  of  the  church  survey  for 
this  county  were  sufficiently  worthy  to  attract  the  at- 


tention of  a New  York  committee  which  decided  to  push 
to  completion  twentyfive  rural  surveys  throughout  the 
country.  Accordingly,  they  sent  one  of  their  men  to  this 
county  and  made  a thorough  survey  of  the  religious  situa- 
tion. Out  of  the  findings  grew  a conference  which  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  County  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion -would  call  a further  conference  and  seek  to  develop  a 
county  consciousness  in  the  field  of  religious  education. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  convenient  to  digress  and 
point  out  the  sequence  of  co-operative  movements  in 
America.  The  Sunday  School  Association  movement  was 
one  of  the  trail  blazers  in  the  field  of  co-operative  religious 
work.  Somehow,  however,  especially  in  the  rural  districts, 
it  has  rarely  been  strong  enough  to  come  to  the  point  of 
employing  paid  personnel.  Even  with  the  stimulus  of 
the  week-day  religious  education  movement,  few  modern 
councils  of  religious  education  in  the  larger  cities  have 
.maintained  themselves  on  an  independent  basis.  In  city 
after  city  they  have  found  it  advantageous  to  become  as- 
sociated with  the  total  co-operative  church  movement. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
has  been  very  little  development  in  the  rural  areas  except 
that  which  has  expressed  itself  in  volunteer  organization. 

Such  movements  as  the  Christian  Endeavor  unions, 
missionary  federations,  and  other  aspects  of  the  religious 
educational  enterprise  have  likewise  prepared  the  way  for 
general  church  co-operation.  Foremost  among  these  edu- 
cation organizations  have  been  the  Christian  Associations. 
The  development  of  Girl  Reserves  and  Hi-Y  clubs  has  forc- 
ed both  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  consider 
the  so-called  “unorganized”  territory.  The  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  has  had  a checkered  history  of  suc- 
cess and  failure  in  the  conduct  of  its  town  and  country 
work.  Gradually  the  principle  has  been  evolved  that  the 
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most  successful  work  in  rural  areas  is  done  on  the  basis 
of  working  out  from  urban  centers. 

Now  Jonesville  happens  to  be  within  the  immediate 
trade  area  of  a progressive  urban  center.  This  urban  cen- 
ter happens  to  have  a Council  of  Churches  and  a Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  whose  leaders  have  been  men 
who  have  been  interested  in  developing  an  outreach  of  the 
local  co-operative  effort  without  reference  to  organization 
labels.  Accordingly,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
County  School  organization  was  not  strong  enough  to 
pioneer  the  field  with  a paid  secretary,  the  State  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  was  invited  to  make  a survey  of  the  field,  and  as  a re- 
sult a county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  organized  as  a branch  of 
the  city  Association. 

The  transformation  in  Jonesville  is  largely  due  to  the 
work  of  the  County  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  county  executive  has 
!not  been  intent  on  building  a powerful  and  smoothly  run- 
ning Y.  M.  C.  A.  machine ; he  has  rather  come  to  his  task 
from  the  standpoint  of  educational  sociology.  He  has  be- 
lieved from  the  outset  that  7 ‘the  resident  forces  are  the 
redemptive  forces.”  He  has  sought  to  integrate  the  life 
of  the  various  communities  within  the  immediate  trade 
area,  taking  them  just  as  they  were  without  upsetting 
their  local  traditions  and  the  religious  heritage  of  each 
group.  In  due  time  he  has  become  the  administrative  sec- 
retary of  the  County  Council  of  Religious  Education, 
which  while  still  too  weak  to  employ  its  own  paid  officer 
is  glad  to  furnish  him  with  a small  expense  fund  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

The  ministers  of  the  county  now  have  their  own 
strong  Association  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  line  be- 
tween Methodist  districts  runs  straight  north  and  south 
midway  in  the  county.  Jonesville ’s  boys  swim  in  the  city 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  pool  and  the  men  and  boys  of  the  city  are  a 
working  unit  which  smilingly  asks  the  church  people  of 
the  city  center,  “Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  work  togeth- 
er better  than  we  do?”  The  city  Council  of  Churches  in- 
cludes an  education  department  which  functions  as  the 
city  district  of  the  County  Council  of  Religious  Education. 
Nobody  could  tell  exactly  where  the  line  between  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  work  and  co-operative  church  work  in  the  county 
should  be  drawn.  Nobody  cares. 

In  the  experience  of  Jonesville  and  the  county  in 
which  it  is  located  .there  is  a parable  of  what  seems  to  be 
going  on  throughout  American  Protestantism. 

The  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  will  be  twenty  years  old  in  December.  It  oper- 
ates in  a field  already  cultivated  by  other  interdenomina- 
tional agencies,  some  of  them  representative  in  basis,  and 
some  so  independent  as  to  be  almost  undenominational  in 
their  character.  Wherever  the  interchurch  spirit  as  such 
succeeds,  it  is  in  a situation  carefully  prepared  by  other 
enterprises  in  which  some  special  aspect  of  Christian  work 
has  been  successfully  organized. 

In  scores  of  communities  the  community  church  dom- 
inates the  field.  In  many  communities  there  is  a church 
which  attempts  to  serve  as  a community  church  but  is 
not  allowed  a fair  opportunity  to  do  so.  Many  situations 
do  not  yet  permit  the  reduction  of  overchurching  along 
lines  which  would  seem  to  the  outsider  to  represent  simp- 
ly common  sense  and  efficiency.  Meanwhile  community 
of  interest  is  better  than  ruthless  competition.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
care  very  little  by  what  route  this  community  of  interest 
is  reached,  provided  only  we  actually  reach  it.  If  Jones- 
ville can  develop  a more  co-operative  spirit  through  the 
leadership  of  the  County  Y.  M.  C.  A. — well  and  good.  In 
the  end  that  advance  will  have  its  good  effect  on  the  rela- 
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tions  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches  in  Sunday  School 
work,  in  recreational  activities,  and  in  many  other  ways. 
Jonesville  now  participates  in  a County  Baseball  League 
in  which  the  ministers  of  the  county  are  the  active  leaders. 

If  every  community  in  a county  were  like  Jonesville, 
it  would  be  easy  to  state  the  conviction  that  there  should 
be  one  community  church  in  each  town  and  no  more.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  in  the  newer  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  rural  prosperity  obtains,  as  distinguished  from 
the  older  sections  where  rural  decay  has  set  in,  and  the 
„ frontier  areas  whose  resources  are  still  meager,  we  are 
going  to  have  overchurchiing  for  some  years  to  come. 

Can  these  admittedly  crowded  areas  be  organized  to 
serve  the  field  more  adequately  than  in  the  immediate 
past,  and  out  of  friendly  co-operation  can  a program  for 
the  future  be  naturally  evolved?  It  may  be  that  the 
years  to  come  will  see  councils  of  churches  in  rural  coun- 
ties, or  reaching  out  from  urban  centers,  or  covering  larg- 
er rural  areas  where  the  population  of  a single  county  is 
too  sparse  to  justify  organizations  on  that  basis. 

Evidently  those  of  us  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
for  the  development  of  the  community  church  must  face 
the  fact  that  for  years  to  come  the  community  church  is 
not  going  to  occupy  the  whole  field.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  denominationalism  like  patriotism,  is  not  enough. 

The  obvious  alternative  is  that  the  denominations,  in- 
cluding their  local  congregations,  should  work  together  so 
co-operatively  as  to  bring  about  the  most  effective  state  of 
affairs  possible  under  a condition  of  admitted  over-church- 
ing. 

The  experience  in  Jonesville  and  the  county  in  which 
it  is  located  leads  one  to  believe  that  it  may  be  that  such 
inter-church  co-operation  will  come  about  most  rapidly 
as  a result  of  the  ability  of  non-ecclesiastical  agencies  to 
blaze  the  trail  of  co-operative  activity  among  the  churches. 
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Every  one  in  a community  church  should  read  Pi- 
per’s “Community  Churches”.  The  paper  bound  edition 
is  almost  exhausted.  It  costs  one  dollar.  The  cloth  bound 
edition  costs  $1.50. 


Club  your  periodical  list  with  The  Community 
Churchman.  Send  us  your  list  of  periodicals  and  we  will 
quote  you  a price  on  it. 


Ministers  desiring  appointments  in  community 
churches  may  announce  this  fact  in  our  columns.  For 
this  purpose  a one  inch  space  on  the  wide  column  is  given 
for  $1.75.  The  ad  may  be  keyed  to  bring  the  mail  to 
Park  Ridge,  111, 


Five  thousand  copies  of  this  issue  are  being  printed 
which  leaves  a surplus  of  a few  hundred  to  be  used  as 
samples.  These  will  all  be  gone  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  CRITICS  OF  CHRISTIANITY 

The  journalist  who  runs  out  of  a theme  these  days 
is  almost  certain  to  take  a turn  at  Christianity  or  the 
church,  especially  if  he  be  some  unsuccessful  preacher 
who  has  turned  journalist.  These  articles  declare  that  the 
church  is  dead,  or  that  Christianity  is  moribund.  Yet 
an  amazing  amount  of  ink  and  paper  is  being  used  up  to 
help  kill  something  which  is  already  dead. 

This  poor  dead  thing  collects  close  to  a half  billion 
dollars  each  year  in  America,  maintains  nearly  200,000 
local  worshipping  groups,  and  altogether  carries  on  by 
far  the  largest  work  done  by  any  voluntary  association 
in  the  country.  The  church  needs  to  give  the  reply  to 
these  journalists  that  Mark  Twain  gave  when  he  was  re- 
ported dead.  He  said  that  the  report  of  his  death  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  Here  and  there  the  church  is  dead, 
or  nearly  so.  But  the  country  over,  the  church  and  Chris- 
tianity is  far  from  dead. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  who  proclaim 
Christianity  dead  do  so  sadly,  feeling  that  the  death  of 
Christianity  leaves  a vacant  chair  that  should  be  filled. 
But  others  would  hail  with  glee  the  disappearance  of  re- 
ligion from  the  world.  These  adversaries  who  are  out 
of  sympathy  with  this  age-old  religion  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups.  Some  criticize  Christianity  because  of 
its  ideas.  Others  are  out  of  sympathy  with  its  ethical 
teachings.  Still  others  are  critical  of  the  kind  of  an  in- 
stitution that  it  has  created. 

The  critics  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Christianity 
make  much  of  an  alleged  incompatibility  of  science  and 
the  Christian  religion.  This  is  not  so  much  the  practice 
of  productive  scientists  as  it  is  of  the  second-hand  dealers 
in  scientific  ideas.  We  have  had  in  recent  years  a crop 
of  journalists  such  as  Wells,  Robinson,  Dorsey  and  others 
who  have  sought  to  popularize  the  findings  of  the  labora- 
tories. This  is  a most  useful  work  which  should  be  sup- 
ported. But  it  is  such  men  far  more  than  the  productive 
men  of  the  laboratories  who  think  that  Christianity  and 
science  are  incompatible.  The  productive  men  of  science 
of  Great  Britain  met  in  a church  the  other  day  and  one  of 
their  number  conducted  a service  of  worship.  These  are 
the  men  who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Darwin,  Huxley  and 
Tyndal.  No  one  would  pretend  that  they  hold  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  way  that  Darwin’s  opponents  did.  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  is  it  honest  to  represent  these  men  as  re- 
jecting in  to  the  teachings  of  Jesus. 

These  men  exhort  each  other  that  science  has  not 
abolished  the  mystery  of  the  universe,  but  rather  increas- 
ed it.  Science  has  not  made  the  concept  of  God  impossi- 
ble, but  rather  necessary. 

One  cannot  doubt  that  many  of  the  critics  of  Chris- 
tianity have  dabbled  enough  in  biblical  criticism  to  lose 
older  conceptions  of  the  Bible  without  finding  the  newer 
which  satisfy  the  minds  of  great  Christian  thinkers  today. 
One  may  freely  admit  that  the  verbal  inspiration  theory 
of  the  Bible  is  dead.  It  was  never  held  by  the  church 
except  in  a brief  period  following  the  protestant  reforma- 
tion. It  has  made  more  infidels  than  all  the  skeptics  of 
the  world  with  all  their  pamphlets  have  been  able  to 
make. 

But  the  Bible  as  an  agency  in  the  hands  of  God  to  in- 
spire human  life,  and  to  lead  it  into  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, is  an  every  day  fact.  This  fact  does  not  depend 
upon  the  final  determination  of  any  controversy,  nor  does 


it  depend  upon  the  efforts  of  any  biblical  harmonizers. 

The  intellectual  criticism  of  Christianity  has  been 
more  often  a criticism  of  theologies  than  it  has  been  of 
Christianity  itself.  And  as  one  looks  back  over  the  story, 
the  critics  of  false  theology  have  rendered  us  a valiant 
service.  Robert  Ingersoll  thought  he  was  destroying 
Christianity.  He  only  purified  it  by  compelling  many  to 
re-examine  their  fundamental  ideas.  Who  could  preach 
today  a hell  full  of  babies  that  missed  predestination? 
But  Mr.  Ingersoll  grew  up  on  that  kind  of  thing. 

But  the  popular  criticism  of  Christianity  is  more  of- 
ten ethical  than  it  is  intellectual.  The  drinking  man  who 
now  finds  it  impossible  to  secure  safe  liquor  rails  against 
the  church  and  all  its  works.  So  long  as  the  church  was 
satisfied  with  carrying  on  a pledge-signing  campaign,  he 
could  afford  to  ignore  the  church.  But  now  the  church 
has  interrupted  him  in  the  practice  of  his  favorite  vice. 

The  school  of  those  who  want  “sex  freedom”  also 
resents  the  church  and  all  its  works.  Male  and  female 
flirts,  sex  perverts  who  seek  unmentionable  vices,  those 
who  practice  mental  prostitution  by  reading  the  filth  from 
many  magazine  stands,  all  these  resent  an  institution  that 
asks  of  its  members  that  they  hold  to  the  beautiful  ideal 
of  the  family  that  was  given  by  Jesus.  Certain  schools 
of  psychologists,  not  in  good  standing  in  the  great  uni- 
versities, have  given  a certain  support  to  this  free-love 
movement  by  their  theories.  These  psychologists  have 
preached  against  “sex  repression”.  They  have  repre- 
sented people  of  controlled  lives  as  being  abnormal  and 
of  mental  ill  health.  A lot  of  this  is  a passing  pseudo- 
science that  will  soon  be  laughed  out  of  the  world.  But 
just  now  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  live  a life  of 
self-indulgence  finds  support  in  certain  kinds  of  literary 
trash  and  in  certain  forms  of  psychological  writing  for 
their  evil  lives.  One  may  depend  upon  these  to  be 
critics  of  Christianity. 

And  our  pseudo-patriots  are  many  of  them  alienated 
from  the  church.  They  get  up  great  patriotic  celebra- 
tions and  while  on  these  celebrations  break  the  laws  of 
the  country  they  profess  to  love  so  much.  All  the  devils 
of  the  universe  must  laugh  when  they  hear  a patriotic 
orator  denouncing  Jane  Addams  with  a flask  on  his  hip, 
and  money  in  his  pocket  made  by  violation  of  the  law. 
But  this  patriot  is  very  much  out  of  sorts  just  now  with 
the  preachers  because  so  few  of  them  will  whoop  it  up 
for  more  war.  Honest  love  of  America  will  command 
respect  anywhere,  but  the  noise  of  our  patriotic  hypo- 
crites can  nowhere  be  accepted  as  a substitute  for  honest 
religion. 

And  some  business  men  squirm  under  a Christianity 
that  is  so  radical  on  the  money  question.  A business  man 
once  exhorted  his  minister,  “Preach  the  gospel”.  The 
reply  was,  “What  gospel?  The  gospel  that  contains  the 
parable  of  the  Rich  Young  Ruler,  the  Rich  Man  and  Laz- 
arus, the  Rich  Fool?”  Christianity  is  uncomfortably 
radical  in  its  teachings  on  money,  and  some  business  men 
frankly  say  they  are  out  of  the  church  because  business 
and  Christianity  do  not  coincide.  So  much  the  worse  for 
that  kind  of  business. 

Another  class  of  critics  of  Christianity  are  critics  of 
the  institution  that  it  has  created.  Christians  themselves 
can  be  more  intelligently  critical  of  the  church  than  out- 
siders. Intelligent  Christians  today  realize  that  the  sec- 
tarianism of  the  modern  church  leads  it  to  futile  and  com- 
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petitive  effort  in  many  communities.  In  many  a village 
the  man  who  forecloses  the  mortgages  holds  the  key  to 
the  church.  Sometimes  the  man  who  talks  piously  gets 
into  leadership  ahead  of  the  man  of  honest  worth.  Re- 
ligion has  noisy  pretense  as  well  as  patriotism. 

But  often  the  critic  is  tempted  to  forget  the  other 
side.  In  most  congregations  this  critic  could  find  men 
and  women  in  whose  lives  there  have  been  such  radical 
changes  as  to  make  them  real  samples  of  what  our  fath- 
ers meant  by  “conversion”.  Any  one  who  knows  them 
knows  they  are  better  than  they  used  to  be.  One  can  find 
in  the  churches  millions  of  little  children  learning  the 
rudiments  of  religion  and  mortality.  They  might  be  bet- 
ter taught.  But  God  help  America  if  this  should  stop  and 
nothing  take  its  place!  In  the  churches  are  altars,  and 
in  human  life  the  feeling  of  reverence  is  cultivated.  Out 
in  the  world  this  feeling  is  too  often  sneered  at  and  re- 
pressed. Here  it  is  encouraged,  and  life  to  that  extent 
enriched. 

Those  who  talk  of  the  church  running  along  these 
days  on  the  momentum  of  past  superstitions  do  not  un- 
derstand. Be  the  church  as  an  institution  ever  so  faulty, 
it  has  in  its  programs  elements  of  service  and  helpfulnesi 
which  keep  it  going  and  growing.  It  always  has  needed 
reform,  and  always  will.  Every  age  has  had  its  problem 
of  adjusting  the  church  to  changing  social  conditions.  The 
process  is  always  painful.  But  the  church  is  here,  and 
it  will  remain. 

The  critics  of  Christianity  either  want  a world  of  No- 
religion, or  they  want  a world  with  a new  religion.  One 
may  safely  dismiss  with  scant  respect  the  idea  that  the 
world  will  live  on  No-religion.  The  idea  is  as  old  as 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.  It  has  been  tried  in  a limited 
way  in  certain  small  communities.  It  never  works.  The 
nation  that  loses  its  religion,  loses  its  life.  Nor  is  there 
really  any  conspicuous  results  to  be  observed  in  individ- 
uals of  the  No-religion  type.  To  show  such  a result  we 
must  have  an  individual  who  has  had  no  religion  in 
childhood.  The  person  without  a religion  his  whole  life 
long  usually  does  not  come  to  much.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  vast  majority  of  state  university  students  pro- 
fess a religious  preference,  and  church  membership 
among  the  freshman  is  far  above  the  average  for  the 
country.  Religion  has  a connection  with  successful  liv- 
ing. 

The  other  alternative  is  to  make  a new  religion.  It 
sounds  easy.  When  we  want  a better  automobile,  we 
sometimes  start  a brand  new  factory  and  forget  about 
our  Buick  or  Caddilac.  But  meanwhile  the  old  makes 
of  cars  are  getting  better  and  the  new  one,  if  produced 
by  new  engineers,  must  go  through  decades  of  experiment 
and  proving  before  it  can  compete. 

We  have  had  efforts  enough  in  America  to  produce 
new  religions.  Every  big  city  has  its  cranky  little  groups 
holding  to  new  religions.  But  where  is  the  one  that  shall 
supersede  Christianity?  It  is  not  here.  Christianity  has 
in  it  the  elements  of  a world  religion.  Comparative  re- 
ligion has  helped  us  to  compare  it  with  other  forms  of 
religious  faith.  Just  what  does  one  need  to  borrow  from 
these  other  ethnic  faiths  to  have  all  there  is  of  spiritual 
value?  One  does  not  need  to  go  very  deeply  in  debt  to 
have  it  all. 

The  need  of  the  day  is  less  tinkering  with  the  ma- 
chinery of  Christianity  and  more  of  a will  to  use  it.  The 
young  man’s  wife  who  misses  her  holiday  outing  because 
her  spouse  spends  the  day  adjusting  the  carburetor  is  na- 
turally unhappy.  And  the  world  is  a bit  tired  of  relig- 
ion-tinkering. We  should  make  more  use  of  the  religion 
we  have. 




THE  ELECTION 

The  autumn  election  is  near  at  hand.  It  is  well  that 
for  once  in  a decade  the  American  people  should  be  tak- 
ing an  election  seriously.  It  is  not  a time  for  pussy-foot- 
ing. The  times  demand  convictions. 

Ordinarily  The  Community  Churchman  would  not  be 
supporting  a candidate.  But  Governor  Smith  has  made  us 
see  the  need  of  it.  The  election  turns  primarily  on  the 
prohibition  issue.  Our  journal  is  supporting  prohibition 
without  any  “ifs”  or  “ands”.  That  means  we  hope 
'Governor  Smith  is  defeated,  and  Herbert  Hoover  is  elect- 
ed. And  we  hope  with  this  election  prohibition  will  cease 
to  be  an  issue.  For  other  interests  need  to  be  faced.  But 
to  make  booze  more  accessible  means  to  turn  back  in  the 
greatest  reform  that  this  country  has  ever  undertaken. 

Interest  in  the  election  of  a president  is  so  keen  that 
other  interests  are  likely  to  suffer.  Chicago  would  clean 
house  this  year  were  she  not  so  interested  in  prohibition. 
Each  voter  must  face  a big  blanket  ballot  asking  in  many 
cases  for  hundreds  of  decisions.  How  many  of  us  will  be 
ready  to  make  a half  dozen  of  these  intelligently? 

We  have  no  greater  need  right  now  than  a process  of 
education  which  will  make  the  American  people  aware  of 
the  candidates  and  the  issues  in  connection  with  minor 
offices.  We  need  good  men  for  congress  and  a clean 
legislature.  Sometimes  it  is  a question  of  an  honest 
state’s  attorney  and  a courageous  sheriff  as  it  is  in  Chi- 
cago. 

It  is  going  to  be  settled  this  fall  for  some  time  to  come 
whether  this  country  is  to  be  run  by  family  people  or 
pool  hall  bums.  The  church  people,  especially  the  women, 
have  it  in  their  hands  to  settle  this  important  issue. 


WE  SPEAK  A WORD  FOR  OURSELVES 

This  issue  of  The  Community  Churchman  will  come 
to  many  new  readers.  It  rings  your  door-bell  and  would 
like  to  be  invited  in.  Perhaps  you  will  look  us  over  first. 
That  is  perfectly  natural.  But  we  feel  sure  that  the 
people  who  receive  a sample  copy  this  month  would 
profit  by  the  acquaintance. 

First  of  all,  this  is  a layman’s  paper.  Three-fourths 
of  all  our  readers  are  of  that  sort.  The  laymen  who 
want  to  see  their  own  local  community  church  succeed 
will  want  this  paper.  And  those  who  are  trying  to  con- 
solidate the  too  numerous  churches  of  their  town  will 
find  it  useful.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  layman  will  find  re- 
ligion presented  in  these  pages  in  a simple  and  human 
way. 

But  the  preachers  will  find  in  The  Community 
Churchman  many  things  essential  to  them.  Men  who  are 
pastors  of  federated,  union  or  community  churches  are 
often  engaged  in  a new  type  of  religious  enterprise.  They 
meet  problems  new  in  their  ministry.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  solve  these  problems  anew  if  they  have  already  been 
solved.  These  men  want  to  know  where  the  other  inter- 
denominational churches  are,  and  how  they  are  getting 
along.  The  news  service  in  this  paper  is  the  only  place 
in  the  United  States  where  this  information  can  be  se- 
cured in  such  volume  and  with  such  authority. 

We  have  bishops,  denominational  secretaries  and 
certain  other  great  Christian  leaders  reading  our  paper. 
These  look  upon  the  community  church  movement  as  one 
of  the  most  significant  religious  movements  of  the  time. 
They  want  to  know  about  it  as  a matter  of  information. 
They  take  The  Community  Churchman. 

We  want  to  welcome  this  month  a lot  of  new  readers 
into  the  family.  Will  our  old  friends  help  us?  Tell  us 
about  some  friend  who  would  appreciate  the  paper  if  he 
knew  about  it. 
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A WORLD  CONFERENCE  OF  PEACEMAKERS 


Walter  W.  Van  Kirk. 

* 

The  issue  has  been  drawn.  No  longer  will  Caesar  have  ren- 
dered to  him  the  things  that  belong  to  God.  With  a tongue  of 
fire  the  churches  of  Christ  have  summoned  the  nations  to  lay 
aside  their  war  implements  in  a cooperative  quest  for  world 
justice  and  peace.  It  was  in  Prague,  August  24-30,  where  this 
gospel  of  international  comradeship  was  preached  by  the  emis- 
saries of  the  Cross.  The  occasion  was  the  World  Conference,  which 
met  in  the  capital  city  of  the  Czechoslovakian  Republic,  at  the 
call  of  the  World  Alliance  for  Promoting  International  Friend- 
ship through  the  Churches.  Representative  churchmen  from 
many  nations  and  of  many  communions  conferred  together  on 
such  urgent  themes  as  “Disarmament”,  “Education  Towards 
Peace”,  “The  Influence  of  the  Press”,  and  “The  Operation  of 
Social  and  Economic  Forces  in  Furthering  Peace  or  War”. 

During  the  progress  of  these  discussions  a notable  event  took 
place  in  Paris.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  signed  a 
treaty  renouncing  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  In 
Paris,  peace  was  being  proclaimed.  The  pen  had  indeed  proved 
mightier  than  the  sword.  At  the  same  time,  in  Prague,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  were  renouncing  war,  not  by  treaty  de- 
clarations but  by  the  Word  of  the  God  of  Peace. 

Without  exception  the  delegates  attending  the  World  Con- 
ference— and  there  were  250  of  them — had  naught  but  praise  for 
the  Kellogg  pact  of  peace.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  At  the 
same  time,  these  churchmen  insisted  that  the  attaining  and  main- 
taining of  peace  was  to  be  achieved,  not  through  law,  nor  diplo- 
macy, nor  statecraft,  but  through  the  persistent  cultivation  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  all  peoples  of  the  spirit  fo  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  William  Pierson  Merrill,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  and  President  of  the  American  Branch  of  the 
World  Alliance,  ably  expressed  this  viewpoint,  when,  in  his  Con- 
ference address,  he  said,  “Leagues  of  Nations,  Conferences,  Courts 
of  Arbitration  and  of  judicial  procedure,  diplomatic  processes,  and 
such  measure  of  armed  force  as  are  counted  essential  for  present 
security, — all  these  are,  or  may  be,  of  value,  but  back  of  them, 
conditioning  their  value,  far  more  essential  than  any  of  them  or 
all  of  them  put  together,  is  the  presence  and  power  of  the  right 
spirit  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  in  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
Here  is  the  truth  we  ought  to  hold  without  reservation,  and  pro- 
claim without  fear — that  all  other  sanctions  fail  utterly,  lacking 
this;  while  this  may  succeed,  apart  from  the  others”. 


In  other  words,  as  Dr.  Merrill  put  it,  it  is  the  solemn  business 
of  the  Church  to  change  the  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  climate  of 
the  universe  so  that  war  will  die,  not  by  the  fiat  of  law,  but  rath- 
er because  it  cannot  live  in  a world  where  mutual  confidence  and 
goodwill  prevail.  It  was  to  aid  in  this  important  climate  changing 
process  that  the  World  Alliance  summoned  this  considerable 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  cross  oceans  and  national 
frontiers  that  they  might  attend  the  international  love  feast  that 
took  place  at  Prague. 


The  cause  of  Europe’s  miseries  was  its  lack  of  religion. — G. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  Liberty. 

Preachers  and  laymen  are  each  rowing  different  oars,  but  they 
both  are  in  the  same  boat. — Roger  Babson. 

Face  to  face  and  heart  to  heart  spiritual  contacts  are  the 
better  half  of  theological  training. — The  Lutheran. 

Students  are  just  as  responsive  to  religion  as  any  other  class, 
if  not  more  so. — Dr.  Charles  L.  Street,  Episcopal  student  chaplain, 
University  of  Chicago. 

A vast  amount  of  information  is  undoubtedly  dispensed  by  our 
universities,  but  information  and  education  are  two  different 
things. — David  Gray  in  Vanity  Fair. 
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A TRAVELOGUE 

By  J.  R.  Hargreaves 


Bor  the  last  few  weeks  my  travels  have  been  confined  to  Illi- 
onis  and  adjacent  states.  I will  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I 
have  seen  and  heard  in  a series  of  contacts  which  were  nearly  all 
new  to  me.  I was  visiting  preacher  in  two  of  the  Chicago  com- 
munity churches,  Kenwood  and  St.  Paul’s  Union,  also  visitor  at 
Howard  Ave.  Kenwood  church,  located  near  the  University  of 
lOhicago,  is  one  of  the  oldest  interdenominational  congregations  in 
the  city.  Howard  Ave.  church  is  one  of  the  youngest.  It  is  lo- 
cated at  the  north  side  city  limits,  in  a section  which  a very  few 
years  ago,  had  just  a few  scattered  houses,  while  now  it  is  a dense- 
ly populated  district.  This  young  community  church  has  come  to 
be  the  religious  center  for  30,000  people.  It  is  an  affiliated  church 
and  at  present  receives  aid  from  the  Congregational  City  Mis- 
sionary Society.  With  a large  and  varied  task,  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  fact  that,  as  yet,  they  do  not  have  a building  of  their 
own,  this  group  is  courageously  and  intelligently  facing  its  big 
responsibility.  Under  the  leadership  of  Caradoe  J.  Morgan  and 
his  efficient  wife  they  are  laying  the  foundations  for  a splendid 
future.  If  they  can  just  continue  to  measure  up  to  the  growing 
demand  of  the  locality,  this  will  become  one  of  Chicago’s  large 
churches  and  that  before  very  long.  It  would  be  splendid  if  some 
comfortably  situated  community  chureh  in  the  Chicago  area  could 
lend  a little  aid  in  the  starting  of  a building  venture:  Once  start- 
ed the  district  would  complete  it. 

On  the  same  day  I was  guest  at  Kenwood  chureh,  I preached 
an  evening  sermon  at  Pymouth  community  church,  of  Champaign, 
111.  There  was  considerable  contrast  in  the  events.  In  the  one 
place  a stately  and  splendid  auditorium  with  appointments  which 
created  the  reverential  mood,  while  in  the  other  the  meeting  was 
held  in  a tent,  and,  while  the  service  was  proceeding,  negroes 
could  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  the  near-by  sidewalk  lending 
a little  color  to  the  setting,  for  Plymouth  church  is  located  in 
what  has  now  become  the  negro  section  of  Champaign  and  Ur- 
bana.  This  organization  ministers  to  a community  of  about  two 
hundred  white  families,  people  whose  financial  standing  will  not 
permit  the  sacrifice  of  their  holdings,  or  who  are  seeking  cheap 
places  to  rent.  This  statement  will,  of  itself,  suggest  the  financial 
stringency  constantly  experienced.  While  the  negro  element  is 
doubtess  as  law-abiding  and  as  proper  in  conduct,  as  average'  peo- 
ple, it  still  remains  that  the  environment  is  not  a natural  one  for 
the  White  families  and  the  social  conditions  are  not  good.  Life 
in  that  parish  is  punctuated  by  unfortunate  incidents.  A church 
with  enough  resources  to  run  an  equipped  community  center  is 
needed,  but,  without  help,  Plymouth  church  cannot  raise  enough 
money  to  run  a Sunday  School  and  evening  service.  The  occasion 
of  my  visit  was  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  their  Sun- 
day School,  and  near  by  congrgations  were  guests  at  the  all-day 
services,  hence  the  meeting  in  a tent.  Part  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  the  reciting  of  experiences  of  struggle'  and  triumph. 
The  talks  revealed  that  heroic  service  had  been  rendered  during 
these  by  by  local  people,  and  by  two  or  three  devoted  souls  who 
had  come  in  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  They  expressed  the 
desire,  arising  out  of  manifest  need,  for  a community  house  and 
a director.  How  can  they  get  it?  If  only  some  of  the  home  mis- 
sionary money  which  is  given  by  the  larger  'Champaign  and  TTr- 
bana  churches  could  be  diverted  into  this  locality,  and  get  expres- 
sion in  the  needed  building  and  equipment,  and  aid  in  securing 
the  desire1!  social  and  religious  leadership,  what  a blessing  it 
would  be.  Perhaps  such  will  be  the  case  sometime.  In  the  mean- 
time, if  any  reader  desires  further  word  about  this  place  write 
me. 

To  return  for  a moment  to  Chicago,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  two  large  south  side  churches,  prominent  in  their  respective 
denominations,  have  a joint  committee  working  on  the  question 
of  a proposed  federation,  the  thought  being  that  they  can  better 
serve  the  district  by  joining  forces  in  one  congregation.  It  is  too 
early  to  say  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  these  negotiations,  but 
the  very  fact  that  two  strong  churches  are  giving  serious  thought 
to  the  subject  of  federation  should  make  a wholesome  suggestion 
to  a multitude  of  little  struggling  groups,  in  Chicago  and  else- 
where, who  continue  to  persist  in  the  debilitating  efforts  of  use- 
less competition. 

I spent  an  enjoyable  Sunday  evening  in  Sublet,  111.  The 
Sublet  chureh  has  had  a varied  history.  It  started  as  a Baptist 
society  and  at  one  time  was  quite  strong.  Then  the  population 
changed  and  the  Lutherans  had  charge  for  a period.  Now  it  is 
the  community  chureh  of  the  neighborhood,  and  is  ministered  to 
by  Philip  Sehwabenland,  a senior  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Chi- 
cago University.  In  my  very  early  ministry  Mr.  Schwabenla  id 
was  a little  boy  in  my  congregation.  It  was  a joy  to  behold  him 
a strong  man  and  an  able  minister,  and  to  associate  with  him 


in  a joyous  and  inspiring  occasion,  for  the  event  was  the  reopen- 
ing of  their  building  after  extensive  repairs.  The  program  in- 
dicated the  possibilities  of  the  average  rural  community  when  it 
sets  out  to  utilize  its  availabe  talent.  On  one  side  of  the  pulpit 
was  a splendid  orchestra  which  rendered  some  fine  selections;  on 
the  other  side  a good  sized  choir  led  the  singing.  On  two  Sun- 
days previous  I had  preaehed  in  large  city  churches  and  the  music 
was  less  inspiring  than  that  rendered  by  this  village  assembly. 
I asked  them  why  they  did  not  have  such  service  every  Sunday, 
and  thus  cause  the  Sabbath  auto  traveller  to  tarry  and  worship 
for  an  hour.  If  only  villages  could  be  so  organized  as  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  resources.  We  have  prizes  offered  in  beauty 
contests,  prizes  for  endurance  tests  in  swimming,  dancing,  and 
even  sitting  on  a flag  pole.  Why  not  a prize  for  the  best  organ- 
ized community,  for  the  community  that  can  show  the  most  com- 
plete utiilization  of  its  talent,  in  art,  in  musie,  in  economic  ef- 
and  in  applied  friendliness?  If  some  person  will  offer  such  prize 
I can  furnish  some  worthy  contestants  who  would  qualify  accord- 
ing to  a seriously  arranged  schedule,  and  .Sublet  would  be  one  of 
them. 

I have  made  two  trips  into  Iowa  and  a third  is  pending,  for 
some  of  our  Iowa  community  churches  are  planning  a conference 
for  the  first  week  of  October.  The  meeting  will  be  at  Union, 
where  Rev.  F.  F.  Stover,  the  President  of  the  Conference,  is  pas- 
tor. I plan  to  be  present,  and  talk  a bit  on  the  subject — “The 
Church  of  the  Future.  ’ ’ In  the  Urbandale  district,  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  there  are  two  community  churches  which  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  members  of  a 
family.  The  one,  of  which  Clifton  Rash  is  pastor,  is  strong  and 
well  favored  and  meeting  large  responsibilities.  It  is  on  the  eve  of 
a big  building  program.  The  other  church  is  still  enduring  the 
difficulties  of  infancy.  Some  day  it  should  be  a strong  congrega- 
tion, but  the  present  is  a period  of  struggle,  mingled  with  some 
little  discouragement.  There  is  quite  a large  Sunday  School,  but 
just  at  present,  hardly  enough  of  the  older  talent  to  meet  the  op- 
portunity. A lady  divinity  student  from  Drake  University  is 
pastor  of  this  little  church,  and  doing  good  work.  To  this  church 
the  gift  of  about  $150.(>0  for  aid  in  the  year ’s  running  expenses 
woud  be  a God-send.  I will  welcome  the  day  when,  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Community  Church  Workers,  I may  be  expected  to 
call  attention  to  these  temporary  needs  of  young  churches,  or 
churches  having  peculiar  struggle,  and  when  our  office  will  have 
a list  of  congregations  willing  to  consider  the  appeals.  Some- 
times community  churches  are  puzzled  about  the  designation  of 
benevolences.  If  such  churches  will  write  to  our  office  we  will 
be  able  to  suggest  places  where  every  dollar  can  be  used  to  ad>- 
vantage  and  bring  immediate  dividends. 

For  a moment  I take  you  to  northern  Wisconsin  and  northern 
Michigan.  A few  families  from  Winnetka,  111.,  church  have 
summer  homes  at  Land  o’  Lakes,  a section  on  the  border  land  be- 
tween Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  Two  of  these  families  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  religions  and  social  needs  of  the  commun- 
ity and  have  expressed  that  interest  by  engaging  C.  H.  Warren 
and  his  wife  as  community  ministers.  It  is  a most  happy  choice. 
Mr.  Warren  comes  of  a long  line  of  clergymen;  is  a man  of  fine 
culture  and  kindly,  though  forceful,  personality;  his  wife  is  an 
efficient  associate;  both  of  them  are  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
idea  of  the  rural  ministry.  The  first  step  in  this  arrangement 
was  the  engagement  of  the  minister;  then  a splendid  parsonage 
was  built  for  the  family,  later  a community  house  was  started 
and  brought  to  completion  in  fully  equipped  condition  last  Au- 
gust, the  next  step  will  be  the  organization  of  the  community 
church,  and  that  will  take  place  in  November.  Mr.  Warrens 
labors  will  not  be  confined  to  the  immediate  surroundings  of  Land 
o’  Lakes.  We  hope  matters  may  so  develop  as  to  give  him  a 
wide  sphere  for  his  ministry.  In  July  we  organized  a little  com- 
munity church  in  the  open  country  near  Ashland.  There  are  oth- 
er centers  where  community  work  will  develop,  and  we  are  hop- 
ing such  arrangements  can  be  perfected  as  will  eventually  give 
Mr.  Warren  oversight  of  several  and  varied  interests,  and  that 
his  holy  purpose  may  be  carried  out  to  the  full. 

In  some  villages  we  hear  the  eompaint  that  the  ministers  have 
no  other  program  than  just  filling  of  the  pulpit  on  Sundays.  In 
Caspian,  Michigan,  there  is  a church  without  a pulpit  and  it  is 
la  wonderful  church,  though  it  goes  by  the  name  of  “Community 
Center.’’  A few  years  ago  the  Presbyterian  Board  commissioned 
for  services  in  the  Caspian  mining  district,  W.  H.  Berry,  a gentle- 
man to  the  manor  born,  and  prepared  by  training,  experience  and 
adaptability  for  community  work.  A great  center  of  influence  to 
which  people  of  many  creeds  and  of  no  creed  now  give  their  wili- 
( Continued  on  page  10.) 
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Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 
The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

It  is  always  an  inspiration  to  be  in  the  presence  of  a great  per- 
sonality. The  records  of  history  give  us  an  opportunity  to  live 
in  the  presence  of  the  great  personalities  of  the  past.  The  study 
of  history  affords  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience.  They  may 
live  through  us  just  as  really  as  the  great  leaders  of  today. 

The  Bible  gives  us  a record  of  many  unique  leaders  in  the 
realm  of  spirit,  thought  and  action.  Among  the  greatest  of  these 
is  Paul,  the  Christian  and  missionary,  with  all  the  zeal  of  his 
fathers  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  a 
mighty  stimulus  to  come  under  his  influence.  Our  daily  Bible 
readings  for  the  next  three  months  will  continue  to  center  in  and 
around  his  life.  Thoughtfully  read  and  study  the  few  verses  as- 
signed for  each  day. 

Week  of  October  14:  October  14,  I Corinthians  13:13;  October 
15,  II  Corinthians  8:1-5;  October  16,  II  Corinthians  8:6,  7;  October 
17,  II  Corinthians  8:8,  9;  October  il8;  II  Corinthians  9:6-9;  Oc- 
tober 19,  II  Corinthians  9:10,  11;  October  20,  II  Corinthians  9: 
12-15. 

Week  of  October  21:  October  2d,  Philippians  4:15-20;  October 
22,  Acts  20:1-12;  October  23,  Acts  20:18-16;  October  24,  Acts  20: 
17-38;  October  25,  Acts  21:1-6;  October  26,  Acts  21:7-14;  October 
27,  Acts  21:15-17. 

Week  of  October  28:  October  28,  II  Corinthians  11:28;  Octo- 
ber 29,  Romans  d3:l-4;  October  30,  Romans  13:5-7;  October  31, 
Romans  13:8-10;  November  1,  Romans  13:11-14;  November  2,  Ro- 
mans ldkSL'-S1;  November  8,  Romans  4:4-10. 

Week  of  November  4:  November  4,  Romans  13:10;  November 
5,  Romans  12:1,  2;  November  61,  Romans  12:3;  November  7;  Ro- 
mans 12:4-8;  November  8,  Romans  12:943;  November  9,  Romans 
12:14-18;  November  10,  Romans  12:19-21. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

October  14 — “Spiritual  Gifts’’ — I Corinthians  12-14 

The  writings  of  St.  Paul  reveal  to  us  the  workings  of  a great 
mind.  Chapter  13  of  First  Corinthians  is  one  of  the  masterpieces 
of  this  genius.  Through  Christian  love  Paul  saw  a place  for  all 
in  the  realm  of  Christian  service.  Certainly  we  ought  to  regard  it 
a great  privilege  to  develop  and  use  any  talent  that  God  has  given 
us.  What  a dreary  old  world  this  would  be  if  all  of  us  had  the 
same  talents  and  gifts.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  “there  are  diver- 
cities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit.’’  There  is  room  in  God’s  ser- 
vice for  all,  no  matter  how  lofty  nor  how  lowly  our  powers  are. 

A life  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  is  the  most  glorious  kind 
of  life.  Such  is  the  life  controlled  by  love.  “Now  abideth  faith, 
hope,  love,  these  three;  and  the  greatest  of  these  is  love.”  Is 
your  life  controlled  by  the  Spirit  of  God?  It  is  if  it  is  controlled 
by  love. 

October  21 — “Christian  .Stewardship”- — II  Corinthians  8:1-9:15 

Paul  saw  the  secret  of  Christian  stewardship  among  the 
Christians  of  Macedonia  in  the  fact  that  “they  first  gave  their 
own  selves  to  the  Lord.”  After  they  had  done  this,  it  was  easy 
and  a joy  to  give  of  their  material  blessings  to  the  work  of  the 
Lord.  And  this  is  the  successful  procedure  of  Christian  steward- 
ship in  our  day.  Let  a man  give  his  life  to  God  and  all  that  he 
has  will  be  consecrated  to  Him. 

Paul  wished  the  Corinthian  Christians  to  abound  in  liberality, 
just  as  they  already  abounded  in  faith.  Giving  is  entering  into 
partnership  with  God.  Let  Corinth  and  America  get  in  line  with 
Macedonia  in  the  grace  of  giving.  We  shall  then  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings that  come  from  cheerful  giving  and  sharing.  Have  you  given 
yourself?  The  poet  Lowell  was  right  in  these  words: 

“Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share — 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungry  neighbor  and  me.” 


October  28 — "Paul’s  Last  Journey  to  Jerusalem” — Acts  20:1-21: 
17;  II  Corinthians  11:18 

“The  steps  of  a good  man  are  ordered  of  the  Lord.”  This 
was  certainly  true  of  Paul’s  life.  His  farewll  words  to  the  Ephes- 
ian elders  at  Miletus  reveal  an  affectionate  regard  for  those  among 
whom  he  had  ministered  for  a space  of  three  years  in  the  city 
of  Ephesus.  In  his  address  to  them  there  is  every  indication  of 
a tender  pastoral  relationship,  with  warning  and  admonition,  with 
one  leading  aim,  “repentance  toward  God,  and  faith  toward  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

Bound  for  Jerusalem  for  the  last  time,  Paul  has  the  satisfy- 
ing consciousness  of  having  done  the  will  of  God  as  he  under- 


stood it.  In  each  city  that  he  had  visited  on  all  of  his  missionary 
journeys  he  had  left  a Christian  community,  a little  light  shining 
in  the  darkness  of  a world  searching  for  God.  These  little  lights 
were  to  continue  to  increase  and  grow  to  dispel  the  darkness  and 
introduce  the  light  of  God  into  all  the  life  of  man. 

What  record  are  you  making?  Have  you  loarned  the  lesson 
that  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive?” 


World’s  Temperance  Sunday” 

November  4 — “The  Church  and  the  State” — Romans  13:1-14 

In  the  latter  chapter  of  his  letter  to  the  Romans  St.  Paul  is 
very  practical  indeed.  In  the  words  of  this  lesson  he  clearly 
points  out  the  duty  of  citizenship.  Every  loyal  American  citizen 
can  just  now  find  a very  modern  application  of  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  citizenship.  For  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a campaign 
for  the  election  of  a President  and  every  citizen  ought  to  cast 
his  vote  November  6 according  to  the  guidance  of  his  conscience. 
Failure  to  vote  is  to  be  a traitor  to  your  country. 

“Obedience  to  law  is  liberty”  is  a modern  way  of  saying 
“Let  every  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher  powers.”  Our 
country  needs  a good  old  fashioned  revival  of  respect  for  law. 
The  State,  with  its  constitutions  and  laws,  is  for  the  good  of  its 
citizens.  And  this  includes  the  18th  Amendment  and  the  enforce- 
ment thereof. 

Paul  rightly  gives  the  true  secret  of  life  in  the  closing  verse: 
“Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 
October  14 — “All  for  Christ” — Matthew  10:32-42. 

October  21 — “Can  All  Be  Missionaries?” — Acts  8:(1-13. 

October  28 — “Your  Life  Service?  Right  Use  ot  Talents” — Mat- 
thew 25:14-30. 

November  4 — “In  What  Ways  Do  We  Waste  Our  Time?” — Eph- 
esians 5:16,  Psalm  90:12. 


Before  Christianity  was  either  a literature  or  a history,  be- 
fore it  had  manifested  itself  on  the  wide  fields  of  community  and 
national  life,  or  worked  its  way  into  writings,  it  was  a personal 
experience. — Dr.  John  McDowell  at  Northfield,  1927. 
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ing  support,  has  grown  up.  The  population  of  the  district  is 
made  up  largely  of  Poles  and  Italians.  Prom  opening  time  in 
the  morning  until  ten  o ’clock  at  night  the  children,  youth,  and  old- 
er folks,  find  a sort  of  life  center  in  the  community  house.  To 
several  it  is  the  only  proper  home  life  they  experience.  Last 
year  a total  of  about  90,000  took  advantage  of  the  privileges  of- 
fered by  the  center.  While  there  is  no  pulpit  as  such,  the  sug- 
gestive scripture  texts  on  the  walls,  the  timely  exhortations  of 
the  leaders,  the  general  atmosphere  of  orderliness  and  good  will 
which  has  come  to  permeate  the  place  exert  a constant  christian- 
izing influence.  Like  Mr.  Warren,  of  Land  o’  Lakes,  Mr.  Berry 
has  'determined  to  devote  his  efforts  to  this  northern  rural  coun- 
try, and,  like  Dr.  Oberlin  when  in  the  valley  of  the  Vosages,  has 
refused  calls  to  large  centers.  Mr.  Warren  of  northern  Wiscon- 
sin and  Mr.  Berry  of  northern  Michigan,  men  of  like  spirit,  have 
come  to  know  each  other  and  they  will  be  mutually  helpful.  As 
the.  Master  sent  disciples  out  two  by  two  before  His  face  so  I can 
vision  these  two  men  working  as  a team,  and  leading  on  to  ever 
greater  things  in  the  community  religious  endeavor  of  that ‘north- 
ern territory.  Once  in  a while  I will  want  to  nose  in  to  receive, 
and  possibly  to  give,  a little  inspiration.  (It  is  in  a neighborhood 
in  northern  Michigan  we  think  we  have  found  the  place  to  try  out 
our  first  suggested  experiment  in  community  medicine.)  Just 
now  Mr.  Berry  is  in  the  East.  A little  later  I may  join  him  in 
New  York,  and  together  we  may  have  opportunity  to  tell  a little 
about  the  openings  and  need  for  community  religious  endeavor  in 
the  northern  rural  districts. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


The  Supplementary  Bible,  by  William  B.  Millard.  Buxton- 
Westerman  Co.,  Chicago.  Should  any  one  doubt  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  he  need  only  note  the  great  literature  which  the  Bible 
itself  has  inspired  to  be  convinced.  Gathered  together  in  this 
large  and  impressive  volume  are  treasures  of  thought  and  beauty 
gathered  from  the  greatest  minds  that  have  contributed  to  lit- 
erature. Here  the  ideals  that  are  set  forth  in  Holy  Scripture 
are  re-inforced  and  defended. 
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Five  hundred  quotable  poems,  with  modern, 
tongue — wide  range  of  appeal.  Arranged  in  a 
single  volume  for  quick  reference.  Copy  sent 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  within  five  days  if 
not  convinced  it  is  worth  to  you  many  times  its 
cost.  Price  $2.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 
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The  uses  of  such  a book  are  manifold.  The  minister  will 
find  in  it  a great  treasure  house  of  illustration  and  illumination 
for  his  sermons.  Quite  often  a poem  is  a sermon,  that  needs  only 
to  be  expounded  and  illuminated.  The  preacher’s  own  mind  will 
be  better  prepared  for  his  preaching  even  though  he  never  quotes 
from  the  book  either  prose  or  poetry. 

Particularly  valuable  is  the  indexing  of  the  volume  which  will 
enable  the  user  to  find  quickly  the  selection  that  he  has  in  mind. 
This  indexing  is  by  authors,  subjects,  and  first  lines. 

The  author  is  a minister  of  mature  years  and  the  collection  is 
the  work  of  many  years,  bringing  together  here  the  fruit  of  many 
days  of  labor.  He  has  laid  tribute  not  only  on  the  greater  classic 
writers  but  on  living  men  of  distinction  as  well,  showing  a sweep 
in  his  knowledge  of  English  literature  that  is  very  impressive. 


Teachers  are  more  intelligent,  and  parents  more  concerned 
for  the  well-being  of  their  children,  than  ever  before  in  our 

country’s  history. — The  American  Review  of  Reviews. 

****** 

When  the  English  people  wish  to  illustrate  what  has  gone 
to  the  building  of  Britain  they  do  not  forget  the  place  that  the 

Bible  has  had  in  their  history. — The  Bible  in  the  World. 

* * ' * * * * 

Jesus,  our  Master,  do  thou  meet  us  while  we  walk  in  the  way, 
and  long  to  reach  the  Country;  so  that,  following  thy  light,  we 
may  keep  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  never  wander  away  into 
the  darkness  of  this  world’s  night,  while  thou,  who  art  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life,  art  shining  within  us;  for  thine  own  name’s 
sakeu  Amen. 

****** 

We  believe  that  all  unchristian  treatment  of  the  Jew  and 
all  race  prejudice  are  great  stumblingbloeks  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  message. — World  Conference  on  Jewish-Christian 
evangelization. 

****** 

If  you  missionaries  can  agree  among  yourselves  we  Persians 
will  not  be  long  before  we  have  a united  church. — A Persian 
Christian,  reported  by  Bishop  John  H.  Linton  in  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Outlook. 

* * * « « * 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  we  have  certain  shortcomings, 
that  we  lose  our  temper,  are  vain  and  have  evil  thoughts;  but  we 

to  think  that  these  are  things  outside  of  ourselves  that  just 
juaV  in  from  time  to  time. — Gabriel  Farrell,  Jr.,  in  The  Church- 


CATHOLICISM  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  1ND 

By  WINFRED  ERNEST  GARRISON 
$2.50 

An  absorbinbly  interesting  book  about  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
non-Catholic. 

Timely — Authoritative — Convincing' 

‘ ‘ This  is  a book  that  many  have  long  been  waiting 
for.  ...  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  the  hook  without 
finishing  it  at  a sitting.  ’ ’ — The  Forum. 
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THE  WILL  TO  UNION 

By  Elwyn  B.  Orr. 


“One  church  spire  where  there  might 
have  been  ten!  ’’ 

This  caption  over  an  article  in  the 
American  Magazine  several  years  ago  in- 
spired the  formation  of  a community 
church! 

Early  in  July  this  year  the  Valparaiso 
community  church,  of  Valparaiso,  Flori- 
da, celebrated  the  retirement  of  the  last 
note  of  its  indebtedness  and  formally 
dedicated  its  church  building  and  grounds. 

This  was  the  happy  culmination  of  the 
consecrated  efforts  of  its  members  since 
the  organization  of  the  church  seven  years 
ago  with  a membership  of  thirty-two. 

The  story  of  the  Valparaiso  church  is 
the  story  of  the  community  impulse  in  re- 
ligion demanding  and  finding  concrete  ex- 
pression. This  was  achieved  even  with- 
out conference  or  advice  from  specialists 
in  community  church  organization,  such 
as  may  be  found  among  the  leaders  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  of  America 
today.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  thorough 
consecration  plus  plain  commonsense,  and 
is  a testimony  to  the  simplicity  of  the  com- 
munity church  idea.  Given  a free  hand, 
and  granted  a modicum  of  intelligence  and 
a will  to  harmony,  God’s  people  anywhere 
are  thoroughly  capable  of  self-organiza- 
tion and  self-government  quite  indepen- 
dent of  denominational  boards  and  hier- 
archies. 

According  to  a recent  article  in  the  Val- 
paraiso Star,  a nucleus  of  religious  folk 
of  that  community  some  nine  years  ago 
held  services  in  the  Bay  Shore  Hotel  and 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Spencer  even  be- 
fore a city  charter  was  obtained.  In  May, 
1920,  the  Methodist  denomination  held  a 
meeting  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a church  of  that  faith  in  the 
town.  This,  however,  only  strengthened 
the  determination  of  those  interested,  to 
organize  not  a denominational  but  an  un- 
denominational church.  The  “Union  Mis- 
sion,’’ with  Bev.  J.  L.  Garnett,  a Metho- 
dist minister,  as  its  pastor,  was  the  result. 

Shortly  after  this  organization,  the 
schoolhouse  of  the  town  was  completed  and 
the  mission  was  permitted  to  use  it  free 
of  cost. 


In  the  second  year  of  the  mission’s  life 
the  question  of  affiliation  with  some  de- 
nomination arose,  and  correspondence  was 
carried  on  with  various  denominational 
boards  to  ascertain  what  financial  aid 
would  be  given  and  what  would  be  requir- 
ed of  the  local  group. 

The  replies  received  were  none  of  them 
compatible  with  the  views  of  perfect  re- 
ligious freedom  which  had  been  held  by 
the  members  of  the  mission  since  its  incep- 
tion, according  to  Mrs.  Harold  Engel,  a 
prominent  church  and  civic  worker  in 
Valparaiso. 

Which  way  to  turn? 

It  so  happened  that  the  current  edition 
of  the  American  Magazine  carried  an  ar- 
ticle entitled,  “One  Church  Spire  Where 
There  Might  Have  Been  Ten,’’  which 
seemed  to  have  been  written  purposely  to 
help  solve  the  Valparaiso  dilemma. 

This  magazine  article,  says  Mrs.  Engel, 
inspired  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  Mis- 
sion and  the  organization  of  Valparaiso 
Community  Church,  on  June  26,  1921,  with 
an  enrollment  of  32  members. 

Success  crowned  every  effort  made  by 
the  church.  The  first  drive  for  funds  was 
started  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Edwards;  and  by 
1924  the  building  fund  had  been  increased 
to  $658.81,  when  the  church  took  out  in- 
corporation papers. 

On  January  1,  1925,  the  fund  had 
grown  to  $918.11.  With  this  sum,  and  a 
loan  of  $2198  from  the  local  bank,  a lot 
was  purchased  and  a church  building  erect- 
ed, “an  architectural  credit  to  any  locali- 
ty, quiet  in  dignity  of  design  and  attrac- 
tive in  all  its  simple  interior  appoint- 
ments. ’ ’ 

This  growth  and  development,  more- 
over, has  been  made  during  a period  when 
the  church  has  been  without  an  ordained 
minister  as  its  leader.  The  Rev.  J.  L. 
Garnett  resigned  three  years  ago,  and  the 
construction  of  the  edifice  has  been  under 
the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  C.  W. 
Rogers,  who  has  acted  as  “assistant  pas- 
tor’’, and,  although  unordained,  has  filled 
the  pulpit  most  acceptably  for  many 
years.  The  Valparaiso  Star  says  of  him: 
“Mr.  Rogers  is  not  only  a practical  phil- 


osopher, but  has  enjoyed  extensive  ex- 
perience in  business,  on  the  Chautauqua 
platform  and  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
World  War,  giving  him  poise  and  power 
as  an  efficient  minute-man,  ever  ready  to 
serve, — a useful  citizen  in  all  good 
works.  ’ ’ 

The  entire  church  property,  including 
furnishings,  cost  $6,862.37;  and  thanks  to 
the  enterprise  of  the  members,  under  the 
splendid  leadership  of  Mr.  Rogers,  every 
dollar  of  this  has  been  raised  at  home  and 
the  last  note  of  indebtedness  has  been 
framed  as  a souvenir.  Much  credit,  it  is 
said,  must  be  given  to  Mr.  A.  P.  Kastler, 
the  architect  and  builder.  Mrs.  James 
Plew  donated  the  church  bell  and  herself 
rang  out  its  first  welcome  to  the  dedica- 
tion service. 

Although  the  spirit  of  the  church  is  en- 
thusiastic and  progressive,  the  member- 
ship, due  to  many  removals  lately,  has 
never  exceeded  66.  The  church  has  a 
growing  Sunday  School,  a Junior  En- 
deavor Society,  and  a Ladies’  Auxiliary. 

“Harmony  has  been  the  keynote  in  the 
organization  and  development  of  the 
church,’’  said  Mrs.  Engel,  at  the  dedica- 
tion service,  “and  never  a feeling  of  de- 
nominational creed  discontent  has  entered 
the  heart  of  any  one.’’ 


How  Does  Your  Church  Meet 
These  Five  Tests? 

1.  Has  the  church  done  anything  dif- 
ferently during  the  past  year! 

2.  Has  the  inspiration  for  these  new 
things  come  solely  from  the  top  down — 
from  the  minister — or  has  it,  time  and 
again,  come  from  the  group  members 
themselves  t 

3.  During  the  last  year,  let  us  say, 
has  the  group  concerned  itself  with  any- 
thing outside  the  church  itself? 

4.  How  many  members  belong  to  the 
prejudiee-fowarding  groups,  groups  that 
breed  hatred  through  a distortion  of  fact? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  members  be- 
long to  groups  that  are  organized  for  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  finding  out  the  truth 
about  human  matters? 

5.  Is  this  particular  church  tribal-mind- 
ed? How  many  members  belong  to  world 
associations — associations  for  promoting 
world  peace,  for  developing  the  interna- 
tional mind? — H.  A.  Overstreet. 


FAIRNESS 


In  fairness  to  the  investor,  he  should  not  be  asked 
nor  expected  to  take  risks  which  are  not  compensated  by 
corresponding  chances  of  profit. 

This  fundamental  principle  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  by  the  investment  house  underwriting  bonds  for  sale 
to  the  public. 

A bond  investment  bearing  an  unvarying  rate  of  in- 
terest presents  a minimum  opportunity  for  speculative 
profit.  Since  the  holder  of  a bond  is  definitely  limited 
as  to  the  profit  he  can  expect  to  make  through  a rise  in 
the  value  of  the  security,  it  is  only  fair  that  he  be  re- 
lieved from  every  avoidable  risk  of  loss. 


TIIOMSON-LAADT  AND  COMPANY  is  conducted 
with  a full  realization  of  the  obligation  of  the  conserva- 
tive investment  house  to  apply  such  policies  and  conserv- 
ative principles  as  will  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum 
the  possible  risk  incurred  by  the  bond  investor. 

This  house  has  available  a conservative  selection  of 
sound  bond  investments,  diversified  among  public  utility, 
industrial,  railroad,  municipal,  real  estate,  and  other 
types  of  bonds.  We  shall  be  glad  to  send  our  current  list 
of  offerings  to  interested  investors. 


THOMSON-LAADT  AND  COMPANY 
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News  of  Community  Churches 


Salvador  Missionary  Visits  Us 

Mr.  Humphrey  is  in  the  United  States. 
He  arrived  the  tenth  of  September.  His 
parmanent  address  will  be  care  of  Dr. 
David  R.  Piper,  519  Laurel  Street,  Elgin, 
Ills.  The  present  seems  to  be  especially 
suitable  for  this  long-while  contemplated 
trip  in  the  interests  of  the  youth  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  specifically  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Liberty  College  where  many  young 
people  already  have  received  training  for 
life  and  which  is  to  be  the  alma  mater  of 
large  numbers  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  building  site  “selected”  according 
to  the  April  Savior-Land  News  has  been 
sold  at  a higher  price  than  announced, 
but  the  school  is  now  offered  a better  one, 
more  roomy  and  nearer  the  center  of  the 
city  and  in  other  respects  much  better. 
This  site  will  cost  not  more  than  $15,000. 
There  is  a very  good  building  on  this  land. 

$50,000  will  be  required  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  building  for  class 
rooms  and  dormitory.  To  secure  these 
funds  and  to  give  first  hand  information 
about  the  people  and  countries  of  Central 
America,  is  the  object  of  this  lecture  tour. 

Churches  and  other  groups  who  desire  a 
place  on  the  schedule  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
should  write  immediately  to  Dr.  Piper  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  if  possible  to 
hear  him.  He  will  spend  the  months  of 
October,  November  and  December  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  and  the  schedule  will  be  fixed  by 
the  first  of  October,  so  let  your  applica- 
tion get  in  early. 


Honor  to  A.  A.  Heist 

By  their  personal  presence  or  by  per- 
sonal messages,  a most  representative 
group  of  nationally  known  leaders  tender- 
ed Eev.  A.  A.  Heist,  pastor  of  Grace  Com- 
munity church,  Denver,  a “national  recog- 
nition dinner.”  Accompanying  the  dinner 
was  a purse  of  $2,000.  The  messages  were 
from  Eabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise;  S.  Parkes 
Cadman;  Oswald  Garrison  Villard;  Lynn 
Harold  Hough;  Harry  E.  Ward;  Senator 
William  E.  Borah;  Upton  Sinclair;  Bishop 
Francis  J.  McConnell  and  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Walsh.  The  characteristic,  rapier-like 
address  at  the  banquet  by  Clarence  Dar- 
row  was  matched  in  applause  by  the  ad- 
dress of  Prof.  Lindsay  B.  Longacre.  The 
recognition  of  Dr.  Heist  was  an  ovation 
describing  which  the  word  tremendous  is 
a modest  statement. 

And  why!  Because  always  on  call,  of- 
ten single-handed,  A.  A.  Heist  took  the 
part  of  the  miners  who,  embittered  by  dis- 
appointment, went  on  strike  in  the  Colo- 
rado coal  fields  during  the  last  winter.  It 
is  a fact  that  during  that  strike  civil  lib- 
erties were  trampled  under  foot  and  some 
lives  were  snuffed  out,  which  added  to  the 
turbulence  natural  to  destitution. 

Doubtless  because  of  the  relations  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  to  the  strike  a measure  of 
public  sympathy  was  alienated  and  gross 
disregard  for  civil  liberties  was  given 
scant  attention,  if  not  actually  defended, 
in  the  press  and  that  popular  sentiment 
which  was  created  by  the  press  and  by  the 
interests  behind  the  mines.  It  is  just 
there  that  the  work  of  A.  A.  Heist  came 
in,  the  work  that  got  its  recompense  in 
the  great  recognition  and  ovation  of  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  handled  $15,000  in 
relief  funds  when  it  was  said  fifty  cents 
would  feed  a child  a whole  week.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  courts,  carried  his  case 
before  the  state  authorities,  stood  invinci- 
ble when  left  to  himself  alone,  and,  as 


we  understand  it,  secured  from  the  United 
States  district  court  a decision  which 
marks  a new  chapter  in  the  rights  of  as- 
sembly and  of  speech. 

The  project  for  giving  Dr.  Heist  this 
recognition  dinner  met  with  such  favor  as 
to  enlist  the  names  given  above: — samples 
merely  quoted  of  a large  number.  Form- 
er Governor  William  E.  Sweet,  at  one  time, 
in  the  old  days  of  its  aristocracy,  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school  in  this 
same  Grace  church  was  glad  to  accept  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  in  charge. 
On  his  presentation  of  the  matter  a com- 
mittee was  secured  consisting  not  only  of 
leaders  of  the  labor  group  but  a coal  op- 
erator, a district  judge  and  district  attor- 
ney, college  «professors,  leading  women, 
all  outside  the  membership  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  church.  The  “plates”  for 
the  dinner  were  put  at  $5,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  dinner  represented  one 
dollar,  the  other  four  to  replenish  the  too 
needy  treasury  of  the  church  which  too 
had  suffered  by  reason,  perhaps,  of  its 
pastor ’s  battle,  but  especially  because  of 
unemployment  during  the  winter. 

The  dinner  was  a great  success.  A.  A. 
Heist  had  an  unforgettable  ovation.  Clar- 
ence Darrow  came  without  cost  to  any 
but  himself  to  speak.  It  was  a notable 
occasion,  testifying  to  the  courage  and 
self-sacrifice  of  a Methodist  preacher  who 
could  not  be  whipped  or  dismayed.  The 
humanity,  the  courage,  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  A.  A.  Heist  were  recognized  by 
those  whose  recognition  must  be  to  him 
beyond  computation. — Editorial  in  The 
Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Minister  Leaves  Work  Organized. 

The  community  church  of  Garden 
Prairie,  HI.,  not  yet  six  months  old,  is  lo- 
cated in  a village  fifty  miles  west  of  Chi- 
cago. For  the  first  time  in  thirty  years 
the  town  has  had  a located  ministry.  H. 
Lee  Jacobs  has  spent  the  summer  there, 
but  now  goes  into  the  service  of  the  Be- 
ligious  Education  Association.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs formerly  served  as  part  time  minis- 
ter at  Eoscoe,  111.,  until  this  church  was 
able  to  secure  a full-time  minister. 


Work  at  Joplin  in  Full  Swing  Again 

Community  church,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  a 
church  library  and  loans  religious  books. 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  interesting 
features  of  the  institution  which  was 
founded,  and  is  now  lead  by  Cliff  Titus. 
Mr.  Titus  conducts  a regular  radio  broad- 
cast. The  church  will  observe  the  first 


Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 
Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

48  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind. 


Sunday  in  October  as  home-coming  Sunday 
after  vacation. 


A Church  with  the  Lighted  Window 

The  church  with  the  lighted  window  is 
the  only  church  in  a beautiful  valley  with 
a population  of  2500  people.  It  occupies 
a most  prominent  corner,  with  attractive 
buildings  and  equipment,  and  is  valued 
at  $65,000.00.  La  Canada  Valley,  Cali- 
fornia, is  unique  in  many  ways.  Situated 
as  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  val- 
leys of  the  world,  its  location  is  unex- 
celled. And  the  whole  community  are 
united  on  a program  for  maintaining  a 
high  standard  of  living  in  the  valley.  The 
Valley  Chest,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  in  that  it  includes 
the  community  church  in  its  budget,  over- 
sees all  work  that  is  uplifting.  The  Boy 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Recreation  Club, 
Dispensary,  Bed  Cross,  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation, Emergency  Fund,  Maintainence 
of  Community  House  and  community 
church  Expense  are  all  subscribed  for  in 


Your  Benevolence  Budget 

Should  include  some  worthy  work  ii 
Latin  America,  conducted  in  har 
mony  with  Community  Church  ideals 
It  should  be  a needy  work  with  an 
expanding  opportunity.  It  should 
be  highly  endorsed  by  persons  of 
known  standing. 

COLEGIO  LIBERTAD 
(Liberty  Institute) 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
located  at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America, 
meets  these  requirements. 

Directed  by  Edgar  and  Violet 
Humphrey.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Samu- 
el Guy  Inman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  other  outstanding  persons. 

Your  friendship  and  cooperation 
are  needed.  Information  gladly 
sent  on  request. 


Address  the  American  Treasurer: 
DAVID  R.  PIPER 
519  Laurell  Street.  Elerin.  Illinois 


Two  Million  Lepers 


of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers’’ — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  com  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 
Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 
for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 
15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 
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the  Valley  and  cared  for  on  a $10,000.00 
budget.  The  Chest  was  organized  a year 
ago,  and  the  first  year  the  goal  was  ac- 
tually passed  by  a margin  of  $100.00,  with 
more  than  half  the  total  amount  pledged 
paid  in  at  the  time  the  pledges  were  made. 

The  community  church  provides  a mod- 
ern graded  Sunday  School.  It  is  located 
within  a forty-five  minute  drive  from  Los 
Angeles,  and  is  frequently  used  as  a meet- 
ing place  for  religious  groups  from  that 
city.  Recreation  is  provided  for  on  the 
lighted  courts  surrounding  the  church 
building.  The  Community  House  besides 
giving  quarters  for  the  Sunday  School  is 
used  for  many  purposes.  The  Community 
Bulletin,  published  bi-monthly  by  the 
church,  is  the  only  publication  in  the 
Valley  and  serves  all  other  organizations, 
including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Pub- 
lic School,  Woman’s  Club,  Parent-Teacher 
Association,  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls 
and  the  Valley  Chest.  The  merchants 
advertise  in  it  as  they  would  in  a news- 
paper. 

This  organization  is  known  as  “ The 
Church  with  the  Lighted  Window”  from 
th3  fact  that  the  beautiful  window  in  the 
front  of  the  church  is  lighted  from  twilight 
to  midnight  the  year  round.  Kenneth  S. 
Beam  is  the  minister. — Elizabeth  Wil- 
liams Sudlow. 


Money  Raised  on  New  Building 

Dedication  day  on  August  26  was  a big 
day  at  Grandview,  la.  The  pastor,  D. 
Andrew  Towey,  had  prepared  for  the  day 
with  extensive  publicity  and  the  people 
responded  generously.  The  total  attend- 
ance in  three  services  was  near  eight  hun- 
dred. The  ten  thousand  dollar  addition  to 
the  church  was  covered  with  only  $6,500 
in  cash  and  pledges  prior  to  dedication. 
The  full  amount  was  raised.  O.  F.  Jor- 
dan was  present  on  dedication  day  and 
spoke  three  times,  the  afternoon  ser- 
vice being  held  out  of  doors  in  the  town 
park  following  the  picnic  lunch.  The 
church  has  a very  active  program  and  a 
great  many  young  people  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  various  church  enterprises. 


Pastor’s  Wife  has  Serious  Operation 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  chronicle 
that  Mrs.  M.  W.  Van  Tassell  was  taken 
to  the  Mayo  Brothers  in  Rochester,  Minn., 
recently  where  she  underwent  a serious 
operation.  As  these  lines  were  written 
she  was  making  satisfactory  progress.  Mr. 
Van  Tassell  is  pastor  of  the  community 
church  in  McConnelsville,  N.  Y. 

Pastor  Makes  a Change 

T.  E.  Williams,  for  the  past  two  years 
pastor  of  the  community  church  at  Bev- 
erly, Kans.,  closed  his  work  there  on 
Sept.  1.  Beverly  is  already  on  the  lookout 
for  his  successor.  Under  Mr.  Williams 
direction,  the  church  has  become  well  or- 
ganized, with  a full  corps  of  consecrated 
officers  and  leaders.  The  church  school  is 
outgrowing  the  present  building  and  the 
church  faces  the  necessity  of  enlarging  its 
facilities.  Mr.  Williams  organized  this 
church  and  is  now  open  to  a call  to  a new 
field. 


Minister  is  Honored 

The  state  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  was  held  in  Walsenburg,  Colo., 
this  summer  and  as  the  veterans  became 
acquainted  with  the  big  friendly  pastor 
of  the  community  church  there,  they  made 
up  their  minds  they  wanted  him  for  their 
state  chaplain.  So  Arthur  A.  Heinlein  was 


selected.  The  convention  at  Walsenburg 
was  marked  by  the  high  quality  of  the 
entertainment  given  the  visitors,  it  not 
being  assumed  that  the  members  of  this 
organization  wish  to  be  treated  other  than 
as  Americans  loyal  to  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Mr.  Heinlein  has  not  been  in  Walsen- 
burg a year  yet  but  he  has  received  over 
a hundred  new  members.  The  little  brick 
Presbyterians  church  has  been  transfer- 
red to  the  trustees  of  the  community 
church.  There  is  talk  of  a community 
house,  but  no  definite  plans  yet. 

The  church  was  filled  on  Sept.  2 when 
O.  F.  Jordan,  of  the  Community  Church- 
man, occupied  the  pulpit,  in  spite  of  its 
being  Labor  Sunday  when  so  many  take 
trips  away  from  home. 

Ministers  and  Churches  Introduced 

Ministers  and  churches  are  introduced 
through  the  office  of  Community  Church 
Workers,  Rev.  J.  R.  Hargreaves,  Secre- 
tary, Park  Ridge,  111.  This  is  part  of  the 
function  of  this  organization  which  was 
formed  four  years  ago  by  individuals,  but 
set  to  the  service  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  community  and  federated  churches 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Minister  Leaves  his  Field 

J.  P.  Snare  has  been  at  Stella,  Nebr., 
for  several  years.  He  has  left  this  work 
to  return  to  Kansas.  After  resting  for  a 
time  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  he  will  set 
out  to  organize  a new  community  church 
in  his  native  state  some  place  where  the 
field  is  open.  He  operates  under  a great 
handicap  with  vision  so  defective  that 
he  cannot  do  much  reading,  but  his  spirit 
never  flags.  No  successor  has  been  se- 
cured yet  for  the  church  at  Stella. 


Offers  Gift  of  Chimes 

Announcement  was  made  Sept.  16,  in 
the  community  church,  of  Park  Ridge,  HI., 
of  a tender  of  a gift  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars  to  be  used  in  placing  chimes  in 
honor  of  the  deceased  mother  of  Mrs. 
Norman  B.  Thomson.  The  gift  is  con- 


Christmas Services 

We  are  printing  more  and  better  Christ- 
mas services  this  year  than  ever. 

A STAR  IN  THE  SKY.  For  young 
people  and  children.  Scripture  incidents 
beautifully  presented  in  song,  recitation 
and  dialog.  8 cents. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  A collection 
of  fourteen  songs  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  children  to  be  used  in  programs.  20 
cents. 

PEACE  AND  GOODWILL.  For  large 
schools  who  sing  and  recite  well.  It  is 
an  international  appeal  for  Peace  and 
Goodwill  as  a substitute  for  war.  8 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS  RECITATION  BOOK- 
LET containing  new  recitations,  dialogs, 
plays  and  songs  adapted  to  all  program 
needs.  15  cents. 

THE  GREAT  MESSIAH.  A Pageant 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Picturing  scenes 
through  song  and  readings.  35  cents. 

THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE,  a Christmas 
Pageant  of  music  and  readings  for  choirs 
or  large  choruses.  60  cents. 

Our  Christmas  Catalog  containing  pub- 
lications of  every  king  of  needs  for  Christ- 
mas celebrations  sent  FREE.  Send  us 
your  address.  Fillmore  Music  House,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


ditioned  on  the  erection  of  a new  struc- 
ture which  would  provide  a place  for 
chimes.  The  church  has  a new  communi- 
ty house  but  still  operates  in  the  old  vil- 
lage church  erected  in  1876. 


Church  is  a Demonstration  Center 

C.  S.  Marston,  D.B.,  ’20,  has  been  for 
seven  years  pastor  of  the  Community  (Bap- 
tist) Church,  Laporte,  Minnesota,  during 
which  time  this  church  has  gained  recog- 
nition as  one  of  the  best  rural  churches 
in  northern  Minnesota.  It  is  supported  as 
a “demonstration  center”  in  rural  work 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society.  A building  project  has  been 
carried  through  which  gives  the  church  an 
almost  ideal  educational  and  social  plant 
for  rural  work. 


All  Denominations  at  Community 
Chapel  Dedication 

Eleven  Atlantic  City  pastors  of  various 
denominations,  high  church  officials,  a 
congressman  and  city  officials  were  in- 
cluded in  a throng  of  nearly  400  persons 
who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
Community  chapel,  Brigantine  Beach,  N. 
J.,  last  month.  The  edifice  was  erected 
entirely  by  volunteer  labor  and  will  be 
supplanted,  in  due  course,  by  a much 
larger  structure,  plans  for  which  are  now 
being  considered. 

To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 

Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


“The  Whole  Country 
. Is  Watching  Beiea” 

— says  Dr.  P.  H.  Boynton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  ‘This  Mountain 
college  is  serving  the  whole  country  by 
finely  serving  its  own  district.” 

Without  subsidy  from  state  or  sect, 
Berea  College  for  nearly  seventy-five 
years  has  provided  a Christian  educa- 
tion for  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  from  the  Southern  Mountains,  re- 
gardless of  poverty. 

We  should  like  to  tell  every  reader  of 
The  Community  Churchman  the  story  of 
this  inter-denominational  college,  where 
each  student  among  the  2,500  annually 
served  earns  a substantial  part  of  his 
expenses.  For  information,  address: 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 
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Nine  Years  of  Successful  Federation 

“It  won’t  last”  was  a common  prophecy 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  supposedly 
wise  when  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
churches  of  Elk  Grove,  California,  fed- 
erated. That  was  nine  years  ago.  The 
membership  of  the  federated  church  has 
steadily  increased  uniting  all  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  the  community  in  a Chris- 
tian program.  Two  old  churches  have 
given  place  to  a new  modern  church  with 
splendid  equipment  for  Sunday  School  and 
social  events  and  with  a beautiful  audi- 
torium where  worship  is  aided  by  a pipe 
organ.  Two  old  houses  used  for  pastor’s 
homes  have  been  replaced  by  a seven 
room  bungalow,  modern  in  every  way. 
The  local  budget  and  missionary  offerings 
have  more  than  doubled.  These  and  other 
things  which  seemed  entirely  impossible 
of  realization  in  the  old  days  and  under 
the  eld  competitive  plan  have  been  accom- 
plished simply  because  people  have  been 
willing  to  lay  aside  their  prejudices  and 
work  together  for  the  really  big  things  in 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord.  A.  G.  McVay, 
a member  of  the  California  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  just  completing 
his  ninth  year  as  pastor  of  this  church. 

Federated  Church  Has  Two  Pastors 

Monroe  Street  church,  of  Chicago,  af- 
ter an  interim  in  pastorate  of  many 
months  called  to  the  service  of  the  church 
two  brothers,  Frank  M.  iioprper  and  My- 
ron T.  Hopper.  These  young-  men  are 
graduates  of  Butler  College  and  are  now 
engaged  in  theological  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  One  of  these  will 
look  after  the  pastoral  work  of  the  church 
and  the  other  the  interests  of  religious 
education.  Monroe  Street  church  is  on 
the  west  side  of  Chicago  where  the  popu- 
lation is  largely  of  the  immigrant  type. 
It  presents  a challenge  to  any  ministry. 
These  young  men  have  been  prominently 
connected  with  the  Youth  Movement  of 
the  Disciples  of  Christ. 


Dedication  of  a Community  House 

Sauganash  Community  church  of  Chica- 
go will  have  a temporary  abiding  place 
in  a community  house  which  was  erected 
by  a real  estate  firm  this  summer.  The 
community  house  will  be  used  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  the  community.  The 
pastor  of  the  church  is  George  V.  Morris, 
formerly  a student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 


Old-time  Community  Pastor  Preaches 
This  Summer 

'Charles  A.  McCalmon  was  formerly 
pastor  of  the  community  church  of  Col- 
ony, Kans.  While  there  he  had  a serious 
break  in  health.  After  a partial  recovery 
he  married,  and  went  to  California,  settl- 
ing on  a farm  near  El  Centro.  This  sum- 
mer he  was  back  in  the  pulpit  again  in 
the  absence  of  three  ministers  of  El  Cen- 
tro, preaching  to  a union  congregation. 
He  writes  of  activities  through  the  mail 
in  behalf  of  church  consolidation  back  in 
his  own  native  state  of  Missouri. 


Community  Churches  Have  New  Pastors 

The  Federated  ’Church  at  Gustavus, 
Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  has  secured  the 
services  of  H.  R.  Smith  as  pastor.  This 
church  was  formed  last  year  by  the  merg- 
er of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  Con- 
gregational churches  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Smith  has  served  in  both  of  these  de- 
nominations, having  been  pastor  of  the 
West  Williamsfield  Congregational  Church 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  prior  to  that 
having  been  a Methodist  pastor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 


P.  M.  Smith,  just  graduated  from 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  is  the 
new  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Commun- 
ity Church  at  Pierpont,  Ashtabula  County. 
This  congregation  was  formed  more  than 
seven  years  ago  by  a merger  of  Baptist 
and  Congregational  churches.  Bev. 
Leigh  O.  Wright  was  pastor  for  several 
years. 


Arrange  Pastoral  Unity  at  Table  Grove 

For  many  years  Table  Grove,  HI.,  has 
had  three  churches,  Disciples,  Presbyteri- 
an and  Universalist.  This  past  summer 
they  decided  to  form  some  kind  of  a co- 
operation and  a committee  has  been  can- 
vassing for  funds  for  the  support  of  a 
minister.  J.  B.  Hargreaves  will  visit  the 
community  at  an  early  date  to  arrange 
the  details  of  the  cooperation. 

New  Federation  in  Washington 

Buckley,  Washington,  consolidated  its 
two  churches,  Presbyterian  and  Methdoist, 
in  June.  They  chose  the  federated  type 
of  organization.  The  resulting  Sunday 
school  has  140  in  it.  A budget  of  over 
two  thousand  dollars  has  been  provided. 


Dedication  at  Percival 

Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists  are  all  united  in  one  federated 
church  at  Percival,  Iowa.  These  congre- 
gations had  a long  and  honorable  history, 
and  without  doubt  the  loyalties  begotten 
through  this  history  were  very  precious  to 
old  residents.  But  the  people  came  togeth- 
er, and  their  success  made  necessary  a 
new  home  for  religion.  The  dedication  of 
the  new  structure  took  place  this  summer. 
Hon.  E.  W.  Mitchell  delivered  the  ad- 
dress at  the  dedicatory  services.  The  en- 
tire cost  of  the  building  has  been  provid- 
ed. F.  M.  Sisson  is  pastor  of  the  church. 


Will  Erect  a New  Church 

Lakewood  Community  church,  of  Edge- 
water,  Denver,  will  proceed  this  year  to 
the  erection  of  a new  church.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  church  has  made  this  neces- 
sary. The  ipastor  of  the  church  is  F.  E. 
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PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

I Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hinners  Organ  Co., 

Fekln,  HI. 


PU1cHaiR  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 

Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 


Edited  by 


* 

The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 


MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 

In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 


FRIGE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books!  Send  for  a copy  of  “Hymns  of  the 
Christian  Life”  for  examination. 


67  West  44th  Street 


A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 


New  York  City 
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Stemme.  He  and  his  family  had  a beau- 
tiful trip  through  the  mountains  as  a va- 
cation experience,  and  they  are  now  back 
home  at  work  on  the  program  of  the  new 
season.  Gideon ’s  supplied  the  pulpit  one 
Sunday  morning  while  the  ipastor  was  a- 
way. 


The  Only  Church  in  Town 

Church  consolidation  is  one  hundred 
per  cent  at  Gaylord,  Kans.  This  village 
of  350  formerly  had  three  churches,  Con- 
gregational, Baptist  and  Methodist.  These 
people  are  now  all  working  together  hap- 
pily under  the  leadership  of  a Disciples 
minister,  Paul  L.  Hastings. 


Explains  Success  of  the  Catholics 

The  impression  on  the  ordinary  visitor 
to  ‘Chicago  is  that  the  Catholics  of  the 
city  so  far  out-number  the  Protestants  as 
to  make  the  latter  a negligible  faetor  al- 
most. Perry  J.  Rice,  speaking  at  a min- 
ister’s retreat  in  Racine,  Wis.,  recently 
(attended  by  a number  of  community 
church  ministers)  said  that  the  Catholics 
with  over  a million  communicants  have 
only  325  churches  in  the  metropolitan 
area  while  the  Protestants  with  a constit- 
uency of  around  800,000  have  1200  church- 
es. And  that  is  why  the  protestants  pre- 
sent to  the  city  an  outlook  so  discourag- 
ing. Were  church  consolidation  practic- 
ed on  a large  scale,  says  Mr.  Rice,  the 
Protestants  could  have  large  buildings 
and  staffs  of  religious  experts. 


A Conference  on  the  Rural-Urban 

Conflict 

The  Commission  on  Church  and  Indus- 
try of  the  Chicago  Church  Federation  in 
association  with  the  Chicago  Forum  and 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion has  called  a conference  for  Monday, 
October  29th,  at  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary  to  study  the  long  standing  con- 
troversy between  the  dairymen  in  the 
Chicago  “milk  shed’’  and  the  milk  dis- 
tributing agencies  and  consumers  of  milk 
in  the  city.  It  is  frankly  their  opinion 
that  this  type  of  rural-urban  conflict  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  industrial  con- 
flicts on  the  horizon  at  present.  This 
conference  will  be  a part  of  an  all-day 
session  of  the  ministers  of  Chicago  on 
that  date.  In  the  morning  they  will  be 
the  guests  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
at  a program  in  connection  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  University  Chapel. 
They  will  be  entertained  at  a luncheon 
and  in  the  afternoon  at  Graham  Taylor 
Hall  the  Rural-Urban  Conference  will  be 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  American* 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper- 
ating expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  do  the  work. 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


held.  In  the  evening  the  Department  of 
Religious  Drama  of  the  Seminary  will 
present  a one-act  play  written  especially 
for  this  occasion  and  based  on  material 
gathered  in  the  investigation  of  the 
“Milk  Shed’’  of  Chicago. 

This  study,  for  which  certain  people 
have  been  gathering  data  for  more  than 
a year,  has  been  made  because  a group  of 
rural  ministers,  mainly  student  pastors, 
and  certain  city  pastors  identified  with 
the  Chicago  Church  Federation,  expressed 
a need  for  interpretation  of  a situation 
■which  has  disrupted  social  life  in  many 
rural  communities  in  Northern  Illinois. 
“Things  have  been  humming  in  recent 
years  among  the  dairymen  who  supply 
Chicago’s  milk.  Churches  and  communi- 
ties have  been  split  into  two  contending 
groups  called  “testers’’  and  “non-test- 
ers.’’ A controversy  has  raged  about 
which  pastors  and  other  community  lead- 
ers have  not  had  available  facts.  This 
conference  is  an  attempt  at  meeting  the 
need  for  information. 

It  will  be  asked  by  some,  “Why  are 
the  churches  concerned  and  why  should 
they  make  such  a study?”  In  regard  to 
these  questions  those  responsible  for  the 
conference  would  point  out  the  following: 
The  situation  around  Chicago  is  a vivid 
example  of  rural-urban  conflicts,  which  is 
now  widely  extended  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  aippear  to  be  becoming 
as  much  of  a problem  for  those  interest- 
ed in  promoting  Christian  fellowship  as 
the  better  known  labor-capital  conflict. 
This  situation  is  unique  because  it 
brings  into  a common  picture  organiz- 
ed farmers,  labor,  distributors  and  the 
consumer.  Social  liberals  are  compelled 
to  thi,nk  in  terms  of  a four  party  con- 
troversy. 


Ill 


LET  YOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  8NCOHE 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4/4  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 

Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

iTsnMmnB 


Movies  in  Church  on  Sunday  Night 

Sargent  community  church,  near  Monte 
Vista,  Colorado,  is  out  in  the  open  coun- 
try. A recently  adopted  feature  is  the 
use  of  moving  pictures  on  Sunday  even- 
ing. A pilgrimage  to  Palestine  is  the 
series  now  in  vogue.  These  pictures  are 
provided  by  the  Pathe  company.  L.  J. 
Tuck  is  minister  of  the  church. 


Liberty  College  Secures  Teacher 

A valuable  addition  to  the  teaching 
force  of  Liberty  College  of  Salvador,  has 
recently  been  made  in  the  person  of  Miss 
Grace  Thompson,  who  has  just  graduated 
from  the  Southern  Methodist  University 
of  Dallas,  Texas.  She  has  a good  com- 
mand of  the  Spanish  language  and  has 
taken  full  charge  of  the  school  as  princi- 
pal. The  choiee  of  the  new  location  for 
the  college,  Cojutepeque,  has  proved  to 
be  a wise  one  and  the  outlook  for  the 
coming  year  is  very  encouraging. 


Lessons  Offered  Free 

The  Religious  Education  Committee  of 
Park  Ridge  Community  Church  has  pre- 
pared a course  of  study  for  intermediates 
which  is  intended  to  help  in  preparing 
them  for  church  membership.  While  the 
supply  lasts,  copies  will  be  furnished 
gratis  to  schools  that  desire  to  experi- 
ment with  it.  Requests  may  be  sent  to 
George  L.  Chindahl,  601  Fairview  Ave., 
Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller,  John  H.  Talley, 

Pree.  Treat. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Williams,  D D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

& National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organises  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  other- 
wise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly  where  denominational  work  it  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  eighths  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  to 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lakes  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Will  you  help  your 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E 22nd  St.  New  York 
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!TH  SELLING  THE  VERY  “BEST  SELLER”  Of  THEM  ALL 

THE  BIBLE 

Something  About  Rev.  A.  B.  Little  of  Texas  Who  Earns  That  Amount  Month  After  Month 

By  JAMES  BARTON. 


According  to  reliable  statistics  there  were  over  33,- 
000,000  copies  of  the  Holy  Bible  printed  and  distributed 
last  year.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  Bible  sales  continue 
to  grow  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  a well 
known  author  refers  to  the  Bible  as  the  Book  that  no- 
body knows,  and  to  Christ,  its  central  theme,  as  the  Man 
that  nobody  knows. 

Reverend  A.  B.  Little,  about  whom  this  article  is 
written,  is  one  man  who  knows  his  Bible,  and  judging 
from  what  I have  heard  of  him  and  his  work,  he  lives  a 
life  consistent  with  the  teachings  of  the  Book  he  sells. 

A few  years  ago  Rev.  Little  awakened  up  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  a very  embarrassing  position.  Even  though 
he  was  working  night  and  day  preaching  and  conducting 
evangelistic  meetings,  liis  income  was  not  equal  to  his 
needs.  He  had  a wife  and  five  children,  two  of  whom 
were  just  entering  the  University.  His  big  problem  was 
how  he  was  going  to  pay  rent,  grocery  bills,  and  give  his 
children  an  education. 

He  says,  “Five  years  ago  I resigned  my  pastorate, 
and  moved  my  family  of  seven  to  the  University  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  them  a finished  education.  Naturally, 
I was  on  the  lookont  for  some  line  of  work  in  which  to  en- 
gage. At  midnight,  on  an  Oklahoma  train,  I chanced  to 
pick  up  a copy  of  the  “Index  to  Success,”  an  inspirational 
magazine  published  by  Buxton- Westerman  Company 
for  the  benefit  of  its  representatives.  I saw  that  Patter- 
son, of  Arkansas,  was  selling  two  and  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  Bibles  a week.  Right  then  and  there  I said, 
‘If  he  can  do  it,  I CAN  and  WILL  do  it,  and  immediately 
I began  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  work  I have  ever 
had  in  all  my  life.” 

During  the  five  years  Mr.  Little  has  been  selling  the 
“New  Indexed  Bible”  his  sales  amount  to  nearly  $100,- 
000.  He  frequently  sells  from  thirty  to  forty  expensive 
Bibles  in  a single  week,  and  a short  time  ago  he  broke 
his  best  record  by  rolling  up  a total  of  fifty-two  orders 
for  six  days’  work. 

On  first  meeting,  Mr.  Little  did  not  impress  me  as 
being  a high  powered  salesman.  He  looks  more  like  a 
technical  man,  or  an  engineer  of  some  kind.  Unlike  many 
salesman,  he  seems  more  willing  to  listen  than  to  talk. 

I had  not  conversed  with  him  very  long,  however,  be- 
fore I discovered  the  secret  of  his  power.  It  is  “self- 
confidence”.  He  believes  in  himself,  in  the  Book  he  sells, 
and  in  the  company  he  represents.  He  is  sold  100  per 
cent  on  the  idea  that  if  it  can  be  done,  A.  B.  LITTLE 
CAN  DO  IT.  He  entertains  no  personal  alibis.  Results 
are  all  that  count.  Excuses  go  in  one  ear  and  out  the 
other.  There  are  no  words  like  “can’t,  perhaps,  maybe, 
or  might”  in  his  vocabulary.  He  thinks  along  positive 
and  constructive  lines  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Little  gets  much  of  his  inspiration  from  the  Book 
he  sells.  He  quotes  Scripture  freely,  although  no  one 
would  ever  imagine,  when  listening  to  his  demonstration, 
that  he  is  a minister  of  the  gospel. 

I asked  him  to  what  he  attributed  his  phenomenal  suc- 
cess as  a Bible  salesman.  He  replied,  “I  always  speak  of 
the  Buxton- Westerman  Company  as  MY  Company,  for  I 
really  do  have  an  abiding  love,  confidence  and  interest  in 
the  company.  My  article  is  absolutely  the  best  one  on  the 
market.  Woi’ds  fail  in  describing  the  “New  Indexed 


Bible,”  and  in  praising  its  merits;  as  a salable  proposi- 
tion it  CANNOT  be  surpassed.  I am  going  to  sell  the 
New  Indexed  Bible  as  long  as  I can  walk  and  talk. 

“Other  people  may  sell  a while  and  then  quit,  be- 
cause they  have  failed  to  make  a success,  but  the  fault 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  ‘would-be  salesman’,  not  MY  Com- 
pany who  do  everything  humanly  possible  to  help  every 
member  of  their  organization  succeed.  Someone  may 
ask,  ‘Don’t  you  get  tired  of  selling  the  Bible  day  by  day?’ 
Well,  my  answer  is,  ‘Do  you  get  tired  of  making  from 
$25  to  $30  or  $40  a day?’  ” 

I asked  Rev.  Little  if  his  work  as  a salesman  did  not 
interfere  with  the  preparation  of  his  sermons  and  his 
pastoral  duties.  In  reply  he  said,  “I  can  prepare  a good 
sermon  now  in  one  half  the  time  it  used  to  require.  I 
draw  my  illustrations  from  life  itself.  The  way  to  get 
close  to  people  and  to  learn  how  to  minister  to  their 
needs,  is  to  visit  with  them  in  their  homes.  Instead  of 
preaching  one  or  two  sermons  a week  as  I was  accustomed 
to  for  many  years,  I now  have  an  opportunity  to  preach 
from  ten  to  fifteen  sermons  a day.” 

In  commenting  on  his  work,  Mr.  Little  said,  “The 
years  have  passed  quickly  since  I first  determined  to 
make  a success  selling  the  “New  Indexed  Bible”.  Three 
of  the  children  have  grown  into  self-supporting  fellows, 
while  the  others  are  making  rapid  progress  in  their  col- 
lege work.  Besides  this  responsibility,  the  family  has 
been  well  cared  for,  and  a most  beautiful  seven  room 
bungalow  graces  one  of  the  best  streets  in  a ‘Southern 
City  with  a Soul’,  and  is  beyond  the  danger  line,  for  all 
of  which  I give  credit  to  the  article  I sell — the  New  In- 
dexed Bible.  Of  course,  it  takes  work,  but  who  would 
dare  to  live  and  not  work?  It  takes  personality,  sense, 
energy,  grit  and  backbone  to  do  anything  that’s  worth 
while  in  life.  One  must  know  the  article  he  sells  from 
front  to  back,  and  from  back  to  front,  upside  down  and 
inside  out  . 

I am  going  to  make  $6,000  or  $8,000  during  1928,  and 
expect  to  do  it  through  the  co-operation  of  MY  company, 
the  Bible  and  my  bull  dog  energy,  if  good  health  con- 
tinues.” 

When  I interviewed  Mr.  Little  it  occurred  to  me 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  other  ministers  in  the  country 
who  are  up  against  the  same  proposition  that  Mr.  Little 
was  five  years  ago.  Their  salaries  are  not  adequate  to 
their  needs.  Instead  of  depending  solely  on  the  salaries 
they  receive,  many  of  them  could  supplement  their  in- 
comes by  several  hundred  dollars  a year,  by  taking  up 
the  sale  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and  religious  books.  Rev. 
Little  told  me  that  he  is  confident  that  he  is  a better 
preacher  and  a better  pastor  because  of  the  experiences 
he  has  had  during  the  last  five  years  dealing  with  all 
classes  of  people  in  their  homes  and  talking  to  them  on 
the  subject  which  is  closest  to  their  hearts. 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  a few  hundred  dol- 
lars to  your  income  during  1928,  it  will  pay  you  to  write 
Mr.  G.  O.  Buxton,  21  West  Elm  Street,  Chicago,  Hlinois, 
and  ask  for  a copy  of  the  1928  Index  to  Success.  This 
publication  contains  pictures,  letters  and  records  of  men 
and  women  who  are  earning  from  $1,000  to  $10,000  a 
year  selling  their  “New  Indexed  Bible”. 


A Treasure  for  Ministers  and  Students 

THE  NEW  INDEXED  BIBLE 

Here  is  tire  most  complete  and  useful  edition  of  the  world’s  greatest  Book 
ever  published. 

One  volume — but  it  contains  a whole  Bibical  library! 

For  the  student,  for  the  teacher,  for  the  home,  it  cannot  be  surpassed.  There 
is  much  for  each  one,  all  set  forth  and  indexed  and  svovs  referenced  so  that  no 
one  can  fail  to  find  just  what  is  wanted  in  the  minimum  of  time. 

Just  look  at  the  features  enumerated  in  the  box  below. 


History  of  English  Translation  of 
Holy  Bible 

Every  Christian,  whether  Minister  or 
layman,  should  know  something  about 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  You  will  find  this  feature 
very  interesting. 

History  of  the  66  Books  of  the  Bible 

The  history  of  each  book  from  Gene- 
sis to  Reyelation  is  given  in  concise 
form.  Read  these  24  pages  two  or 
three  times  and  you  will  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  plan  and  scope  of 
the  Holy  Bible  than  ever  before. 

Index  and  Digest  or  Biblical 
Encyclopedia 

On  these  200  pages  you  can  find  ev- 
ery important  word,  place,  character 
and  event  the  -Bible  contains.  All  this 
information  is  given  in  alphabetical 
order.  This  feature  alone  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  entire  volume. 

Collation  of  Scriptures 

In  this  department  the  most  im- 
portant Verses  of  Scripture  on  288  sub 
jects  have  been  brought  together  so 
you  can  study  the  Bible  by  subjects. 
In  the  Collation,  the  King  James  Ver- 
sion is  combined  with  the  American 
and  English  Revisions  and  all  differ- 
ences are  given. 

Concordance 

No  Study  Bible  is  complete  without 
a good  Concordance.  The  Concordance 
in  the  New  Indexed  Bible  is  remark 
ably  complete.  It  covers  116  pages. 

Chart  Analysis  of  the  Bible 

The  New  Indexed  Bible  is  the  only 
Bible  which  contains  a complete,  syste- 
matic outline  study  of  the  Bible  in 
Chart  form.  There  are  22  Charts; 
you  will  be  delighted  with  them. 


Old  Testament 

Printed  in  clear  readable  type  on 
634  pages.  All  proper  names  are  di- 
vided into  syllables  and  marked  so 
they  can  be  pronounced  readily  and 
correctly. 

New  Testament 

The  27  books  of  the  New  Testament 
cover  196  pages.  The  text,  like  the 
Old  Testament,  is  in  the  Authorized 
King  James  Version.  Subject  head- 
ings are  given  at  the  beginning  of  each 
chapter. 

Laws  of  the  Bible 

Every  loyal  American  citizen  should 
know  something  about  the  laws  of  the 
Bible  as  set  forth  by  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  You 
will  find  them  in  complete  form  in  the 
New  Indexed  Bible. 

Teachings  of  Christ 

His  Discourses,  Parables,  Miracles, 
Warnings  and  Promises,  and  His 
Teachings  on  Miscellaneous  Subjects 
are  given  in  outline  form.  There  is  an 
Alphabetical  Index  to  all  the  Teach- 
ings of  Christ  so  you  can  find  in  a 
moment’s  time  what  He  taught  on  any 
subject. 

Bible  Atlas 

The  New  Indexed  Bible  contains 
four  splendid  maps  on  which  every 
place  mentioned  in  the  Bible  can  be 
found  readily  through  the  use  of  the 
Index. 

Photographs 

There  aie  54  beautiful  full  page  pho- 
tographs of  the  Holy  Land  as  the 
places  appear  at  the  present  time. 
The  photographs  were  made  especially 
for  the  New  Indexed  Bible.  Under 
each  is  a short  description  of  the  place, 
the  Biblical  reference  to  it,  etc. 


Endorsed  by  L 

This  is  to  certify  that  I have  examined 
the  New  Indexed  Bible  and  I am  glad  to 
approve  it. ' I believe  it  is  arranged  in 
such  a way  as  to  provoke  interest  in  Bible 
reading  and  Bible  study  and  make  both 
of  these  easier  than  they  ordinarily  are. 
I have  myself  bought  one. 

Dean  Arkie  Clark, 

Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  New  Indexed  Bible  is  certainly  a 
valuable  book.  I shall  find  great  use  for 
it  in  my  Sunday  School  work. 

William  J.  Bryan, 
Miami,  Florida. 


ading  Ministers 

Every  home  should  have  a good  family 
Bible.  This  Indexed  Bible  is  the  most 
complete  reference  Bible  published. 

Ernest  C.  Mobley, 
Pastor  First  Christian  Church, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

The  Indexed  Bible  will  be  a valuable 
addition  to  the  equipmet  of  any  minister, 
Sunday  School  teacher  or  Christian  worker. 

Lucius  H.  Bugbec,  D.D., 

Pastor  Hennepin  Ave.  Methodist  Church, 
Minneapolis,  Minn 
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IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES 


By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 

During  these  recent  weeks  I have  been  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  experiencing  a revival  of  religion  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  is  no  other  explanation  for  the  wave  of  desire  for 
co-operation. 

We  do  not  make  laws.  We  discover  them.  In  recent  years 
our  social  scientists  have  discovered  the  laws  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  social  unit,  and  have  learned  that  most  groups  of  a 
few  hundred  people  have  in  them  the  talents  and  tendencies  which, 
when  co-ordinated,  can  produce  the  ideal  society.  Our  country 
people  are  becoming  obedient  to  these  laws  and  are  learning  to 
live  together  and  exert  themselves  in  the  interest  of  the  group. 
I frequently  hear  the  remark:  “We  have  no  trouble  to  get  a 
large  group  to  attend  any  school  function.  People  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  affairs  of  that  kind,  but  in  matters  of  the  church,  the 
thing  is  different.”  The  explanation  is  simple.  The  school  is 
unitive;  the  church,  on  account  of  its  present  form  of  organization 
is  divisive.  People  will  not  willingly  violate  their  new-found 
sense  of  community  responsibility.  As  church  people,  might  it 
not  be  well,  to  cease  praying  for  a revival,  and  adapt  ourselves  to 
the  revival  which  is  already  here?  For  there  is  no  other  way  of 
accounting  for  the  manifestations  of  unselfishness  that  we  repeat- 
edly see.  Take  for  instance,  the  school  question;  men  who  have 
no  children  of  their  own  will  devote  themselves  without  reserve 
to  the  interests  of  other  people ’s  children.  High  taxes  are  ac- 
cepted with  little  complaint,  because  men  have  become  interested 
in  the  well-being  of  the  group.  There  are  many  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  feeling. 

Where  churches  are  taking  advantage  of  this  wave  of  commu- 
nity spirit,  they  are  finding  a new  response  from  the  community, 
and  a new  satisfaction  in  service.  In  the  town  of  Table  Grove, 
Illinois,  there  were  three  struggling  churches.  In  time  past  there 
had  been  considerable  strength  in  these  organizations,  but  for 
several  months  the  town  had  been  without  a resident  pastor,  with 
little  prospect  of  bettering  things  under  the  existing  arrangement. 
On  a recent  Sunday,  I was  able  to  federate  these  three  churches 
into  one  congregation.  Now  a well-controlled  enthusiasm  has 
displaced  the  former  depression.  The  immediate  task  before 
them  is  to  find  a minister  strong  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of 
this  large  opportunity,  and  to  organize  the  forces  which  are  will- 
ingly at  his  disposal.  An  adequate  support,  a substantial  con- 
gregation, and  a splendid  lot  of  young  people  are  now  awaiting  a 
trained  leadership. 

Recently  I spent  a Sunday  at  Dawn,  a little  hamlet  in  the 
midst  of  the  rolling  plains  of  northern  Missouri,  Rev.  S.  G.  Guten- 




sohn,  pastor.  I reached  the  locality  in  the  early  morning  about  the 
time  that  some  good  Catholics  are  preparing  for  six  o ’clock  mass. 
I could  not  go  to  an  early  service,  but  was  taken  to  an  inspiring 
and  restful  place — the  village  parsonage.  What  a spot!  An  old- 
fashioned,  comfortable  house,  not  too  large,  everything  cozy,  set 
there  in  the  midst  of  an  acre  or  two,  with  large  trees,  grapes  still 
hanging  on  the  vines,  beautiful  flowers, — O,  talk  about  your  city 
pastorates!  I can  appreciate  the  minister’s  statement,  “I  do  not 
know  any  place  around  here  that  I would  exchange  for  this.  ’ ’ 
Why  should  he?  He  is  the  one  minister  of  the  community, — 
comfortable  supported,  highly  regarded,  and  with  enough  to  do. 
No  small  item  in  a minister’s  happiness. 

->  But,  mark  you,  it  was  not  always  thus.  At  one  time  there 
were  three  ministers  living  in  Dawn.  Of  that  period,  a good  sister 
with  a sigh  remarked,  “My,  I hope  we  will  never  again  have 
three  preachers  living  here”.  You  see  it  is  possible  to  have  too 
much  of  a good  thing.  One  minister  could  be  respected,  but  not 
so  three.  Well,  federation  had  done  that  much,  but  that  was  not 
all.  In  the  environments  of  this  hamlet,  there  is  considerable 
musical  talent,  and  it  was  marshalled  for  the  services  of  the  day. 
At  the  morning  service,  the  music  was  led  by  a male  octette, 
whose  splendid  singing  is  seldom  equalled  in  any  city  church.  In 
the  evening  the  congregation  nearly  filled  the  large  auditorium, 
the  majority  being  men.  The  congregational  singing  led  by  a 
chorus  choir  was  an  experience  to  be  remembered.  All  this  was 
made  possible  by  the  religious  enterprise  of  a united  community. 

But  Dawn  has  its  problems.  At  an  afternoon  service,  I was 
held  in  conference  for  about  two  hours.  Many  questions  were 
asked,  which  in  the  main  seemed  to  cluster  around  one  major  con- 
cern— the  matter  of  buildings.  I find  that  there  are  three  well- 
defined  difficulties  with  regard  to  church  buildings.  One,  the  erec- 
tion of  the  structure,  applies  to  all  churches.  The  second  and  the 
third  are  peculiar  to  community  congregations.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  is  always  a problem  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  several  churches.  Sometimes  the  unwillingness  to  leave  one  or 
more  buildings  unused  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  occasionally  breaks  the  unity  in  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  local  unity  and  cooperative  ambition  is  often  seriously  ob- 
structed by  the  interference  from  denominational  societies  in 
whom  title  is  vested.  Denominational  officials  should  come  to 
realize  that  the  community  movement,  if  sympathetically  con- 
sidered, can  be  made  to  conserve  church  loyalties  in  the  working 
out  of  the  larger  purposes  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

During  October,  I made  a visit  to  Iowa,  to  attend  a confer- 
ence of  community  churches,  and  to  lend  assistance  to  one  of  the 
smaller  community  congregations,  Urbandale  is  a suburb  on  the 
outskirts  of  Des  Moines.  When  the  subdivision  was  opened,  a 
church  was  started  as  a real  estate  venture,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  original  group  is  not  in  evidence  in  the  present  strug- 
gle for  existence.  But  that  they  had  not  done  an  altogether  bad 
thing,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  were 
present  at  the  Sunday  School  on  the  morning  of  my  visit.  The 
group  of  workers  in  this  organization  is  very  small,  and  out  of 
proportion  to  the  present  demands  of  the  locality.  Some  most  com- 
mendable self-sacrifice  is  manifest,  but  there  is  the  discouragement 
which  comes  from  inability  to  see  their  way  through  the  many 
problems  which  lie  ahead.  They  stand  in  great  need  of  a sense 
of  association  in  service.  During  our  few  meetings  together,  we 
hope  we  were  able  to  bring  about  a practical  affiliation  of  this 
struggling  group  with  the  strong  First  Federated  Church  of  Des 
Moines.  The  larger  church  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  its 
smaller  neighbor,  but  will  be  hampered  in  its  ability  to  help  by 
the  magnitude  of  its  own  present  building  enterprise.  (Perhaps 
some  'other  of  our  community  churches  will  have  a nook  in  their 
budgets  in  which  they  could  place  the  interest  of  the  congrega- 
tion referred  to.  If  so  I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  them.) 

The  Iowa  Conference  which  I attended  was  held  at  Union. 
So  far  this  gathering  represents  only  a small  part  of  the  total 
community  movement  in  this  region.  But  the  brethren  feel  that 
they  have  a mission  to  perform  and  that  their  efforts  are  being 
rewarded  by  an  increasing  interest.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be 
held  in  Des  Moines,  and  the  plan  is  to  extend  the  territory  to  take 
in  parts  of  Missouri  and  Minnesota.  To  stimulate  each  other  by 
the  strong  sharing  the  infirmities  and  problems  of  the  weak,  and 
to  render  united  aid  in  the  social  needs  common  to  certain  classes 
of  communities,  we  need  associations  of  community  churches;  these 
associations  to  be  based,  not  on  doctrine,  but  on  service,  and  in- 
corporating the  varied  types  of  congregations  which  have  a pas- 
sion for  co-ordinating  and  unifying  religious  interest.  A recent 
letter  from  Kansas  indicates  that  there  is  a desire  in  that  dis- 
trict for  an  association  to  the  end  of  greater  service,  and  such 
may  be  formed  in  the  near  future.  In  the  New  York  area  the 
community  church  ministers,  and  others  who  are  interested  in  our 
major  purposes,  have  a well  laid  out  plan  for  the  developing  of 
new  centers  of  activity.  During  the  winter  they  purpose  meeting 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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FIVE  POINTS  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

By  N.  A.  McCune. 


Usually,  when  I come  back  from  my  summer  holiday, 
I preach  a nature  sermon  or  two.  I can’t  help  it.  I have 
wandered  out  of  starry  nights  so  much,  or  drunk  in  so 
much  color  from  the  setting  sun,  as  it  floods  Lake  Michi- 
gan or  Lake  Superior  with  glory,  and  I have  travelled  so 
far  in  the  woods,  with  a thousand  voices  talking  to  me 
every  hour,  that  I have  to  unburden  a bit,  by  passing  these 
impressions  on  to  others.  I am  always  certain  of  one 
hearer  at  these  nature  sermons.  This  man  comes  to  church 
regularly  once  or  twice  a year,  when  I exhort  my  fellow 
Christians  to  “list  to  nature’s  teachings”. 

But  this  year  I was  so  eager  to  get  at  the  work  of 
the  church  that  I let  nature  speak  in  her  own  voices  to 
those  who  had  ears  to  hear,  and  attempted  no  interpreta- 
tion. I hope  to  follow  the  general  program  herein  laid 
down,  as  far  as  the  pulpit  is  concerned. 

Worship 

The  longer  one  attends  church  the  more  is  he  impress- 
ed by  the  fact  that  only  in  the  church  is  any  systematic 
attempt  made  to  bring  human  beings  together  for  the 
purpose  of  thinking  about  God,  and  life  and  duty.  Wor- 
ship is  as  ancient  as  man,  and  it  has  the  power  of  bring- 
ing more  diverse  elements  together,  fusing  and  blending 
them  into  a common  whole,  than  any  other  form  of  public 
meeting.  The  world  is  divided  into  sects  and  parties  and 
clans,  but  here  comes  worship,  using  the  hymns  written 
a thousand  years  ago,  or  those  written  yesterday,  by 
Anglican,  Methodist,  Congregationalist,  Catholic,  Unitar- 
ian, and  on  the  wings  of  those  hymns  rising  into  a com- 
mon spirit  of  adoration,  praise,  and  consecration.  The 
Scripture  which  is  read  has  been  used  uncounted  times  in 
all  manner  of  churches,  in  a hundred  languages,  to 
strengthen  and  comfort  folk  who  were  perhaps  in  utterly 
different  circumstances  from  ours,  but  lo ! this  morning 
we  are  one  with  them,  in  spirit  and  in  hope,  whether 
they  worship  a hundred  years  ago,  or  perhaps  are  wor- 
shiping now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe. 

Worship  is  indispensable.  Worship  has  power  to 
make  men  and  women  over  anew.  And  inasmuch  as  wor- 
ship is  worth-ship,  we  hope,  this  year,  to  talk  and  think 
only  on  those  subjects  which  are  -worth  while.  Now  to 
make  worship  more  meaningful,  more  irresistible  to  the 
soul,  is  a never-ending  adventure.  The  service  as  far  as 
is  possible  should  be  crescendo  up  to  and  through  the 
sermon,  gaining  in  meaning,  depth  and  sweep  all  the  way 
along.  Too  many  public  services  begin  crescendo  and 
end  diminuendo,  because  of  many  jarring  notes — endless 
giving  of  notices  which  people  already  know  about, 
whispering  in  the  choir,  seating  late  comers  during  the 
scripture  reading  or  the  anthem,  and  the  like.  If  public 
worship  is  high  and  holy  business  we  ought  to  conduct  it 
as  such,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 

The  Reign  of  God 

That  is  the  phrase  Moffatt  uses,  in  translating  king- 
dom of  heaven,  and  it  seems  to  me  a most  happy  one.  As 
modern  Christians,  and  particularly  as  community  church- 
men, we  are  radicals.  We  may  be  dangerous  citizens,  but 
we  cannot  help  it.  Many  pious  folks  thought  our  Prince 
Leader  a dangerous  person.  We  believe  that  the  Reign  of 
God  on  earth  is  possible.  That  sounds  funny,  and  is  not. 


As  John  A.  Hutton,  editor  of  the  British  Weekly,  says, 
“If  there  is  still  any  one  left  in  the  world  who  holds  that 
Christianity  is  an  easy  religion,  I should  suggest  to  him 
a private  reading  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  St. 
Matthew’s  gospel.”  We  believe  in  changing  things.  We 
have  little  interest  in  the  status  quo,  except  as  the  status 
quo  is  what  it  ought  to  be.  We  believe  that  Christians 
ought  to  take  risks.  By  our  repetitious  insistence  we 
may  be  irritating  at  times,  but  at  least  we  will  not  be  in- 
nocuous. 

The  time  was,  and  not  so  long  ago,  that  editors  and 
other  publicists  said  strong  words  about  the  church  be- 
ing the  modern  priest  and  Levite,  going  by  on  the  safe 
other  side,  when  labor  was  struggling  for  its  rights,  ol 
when  the  poor  were  oppressed.  Well,  the  church  resolved 
that  it  would  cease  playing  the  role  of  the  priest  and  Le- 
vite, and  would,  if  possible,  even  go  the  good  Samaritan 
one  better,  by  not  only  binding  up  the  wounds  of  those 
who  had  been  attacked,  but  by  policing  the  Jericho  road, 
so  that  travellers  might  proceed  in  safety.  If  now  these 
editors  and  others  are  crying,  “Not  so  fast!  take  it  slower, 
and  preach  the  simple  gospel”,  we  reply  that  it  is  too 
late  to  turn  back.  We  shall  keep  on  agitating  for  the 
Reign  of  God.  And  so  the  “social  gospel”  (I  do  not  like 
the  phrase  very  well)  is  going  to  be  heard,  please  God, 
in  my  pulpit  this  year. 

The  Twice  Bom 

Society  cannot  rise  any  higher  than  its  individual 
units,  and  as  folk  who  believe  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  we  must  give  attention  to  the  units.  The  experience 
of  the  twice-born  is  as  demonstrable  as  that  many  have 
not  had  that  experience.  We  are  going  to  emphasize  in- 
dividual salvation.  Looking  over  the  royal  list,  we  find 
that  almost  all  the  social  reformers  began  their  work  fol- 
lowing a marked  experience  of  personal  regeneration. 
Men  and  women  need  God  today,  as  they  have  always 
needed  Him,  and  perhaps  they  need  Him  more  than  ever. 
More  of  the  Divine  Spirit  in  human  lives  would  prevent 
many  nervous  prostrations  and  much  insanity  and  sui- 
cide. And  if  salvation  means,  as  Rufus  M.  Jones  defines 
it,  “a  new  kind  of  person,  with  a new  inner  nature,  a 
dimension  of  life,  a new  joy  and  triumph  of  soul”;  or  as 
Wesley  expresses  it,  “not  deliverance  from  hell,  or  going 
to  heaven,  but  a present  deliverance  from  sin,  a restora- 
tion of  the  soul  to  its  primitive  health,  its  original  purity, 
a recovery  of  the  divine  nature”,  then  this  note  must  be 
sounded  not  once  or  twice,  but  insistently,  as  the  Sundays 
come  and  go. 

Education 

The  failures  of  the  church  to  educa+e  are  almost  as 
conspicuous  as  her  triumphs  in  education.  When  prohi- 
bition became  a national  law,  education  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol  fell  away,  in  most  states.  The  Methodist  Episco- 
pal church  executed  the  Centennary  campaign,  rising 
many  millions  in  pledges.  It  was  a tidal  wave  of  unsel- 
fish concern  for  humanity.  But  the  payments  have  fall- 
en off  to  an  alarming  degree.  Education  did  not  keep  up 
with  the  pledge-signing.  In  the  Great  War,  it  was  found 
that  in  the  American  and  British  armies  the  most  pitiful 
ignorance  prevailed  among  the  soldiers  as  to  the  most  ele- 
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mentary  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  Such  epithets 
were  used  to  describe  the  want  of  religious  intelligence, 
as,  “abysmal”,  “appalling”,  “amazing”.  The  simplest 
aims  of  the  church  had  made  but  little  impression.  ‘ ‘ The 
men  are  obsessed  by  the  idea  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  good.”  Speaking  of  the  men  from  the  Midlands,  the 
archbishops’  report  stated  that  “the  meaning  of  God,  sin, 
repentance,  grace,  forgiveness,  baptism,  confirmation,  is 
hardly  known  by  the  great  mass  of  them”.  When  to  this 
is  added  the  need  for  enlightenment  on  such  vital  matters 
as  nationalism  and  religion,  or  war  and  religion,  it  is 
obvious  how  desperately  imperative  is  the  call  for  syste- 
matic education  by  the  church.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
this  type  of  education  cannot  be  supplied  by  the  state.  It 
is  the  home  and  the  church,  or  no  where. 


The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 

To  the  church  has  been  committed  the  beautiful  mis- 
sion of  teaching  the  life  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  other  organi- 
zations give  systematic  instruction  in  it,  but  we  never 
hear  much  about  it,  if  they  do.  The  life  of  lives  has  nev- 
er attracted  as  much  attention  as  in  recent  years.  There 
is  a pathetic  wistfulness  to  know  about  Him, — the  human 
Jesus,  as  he  walked  and  taught,  the  Christ  of  the  ages,  as 
He  became  the  object  of  worship  of  millions.  This  life  is 
as  inexhaustible  as  space,  as  fresh  as  the  early  dew,  as 
vitalizing  as  rain  after  drought.  Our  privilege  is  to 
create  interest  in  it.  Churches  will  be  unified  and  com- 
munities united,  can  we  only  get  them  to  drink  from  His 
Life. 


THE  CROSS  OF  A NEW  CRUSADE 

By  H.  Lee  Jacobs. 


In  the  last  decade  of  the  eleventh  century  the  first 
of  the  historic  crusades  began  in  Europe  as  the  result  of 
an  emotional,  barbaric  religious  frenzy  which  swept  that 
country.  On  an  early  July  day,  in  the  same  year  of  its 
ineipiency,  the  First  Crusade  ended  at  Jerusalem  in  one  of 
the  bloodiest  spectacles  known  to  history.  Blood  ran  in 
the  streets  until  men  splashed  as  they  rode.  And,  as 
one  historian  relates  it,  “at  nightfall,  ‘sobbing  for  excess 
of  joy,’  the  crusaders  joined  hands  in  prayer  as  they 
stood  near  the  Sepulcher  of  their  Lord.”  Their  hands 
dripped  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  as  they  lifted  their 
paean  of  triumph  to  an  alien  sky.  Yet  the  banner  under 
which  those  crusaders  marched  was  the  cross  of  Christ! 
All  that  the  leader  needed  to  do  was  to  shout,  “In  this 
sign,  conquer,”  and  the  people,  both  young  and  old,  by 
the  hundreds  and  thousands,  surrendered  their  lives  will- 
ingly, gladly  as  they  gazed  upon  the  “banner  of  the 
cross.” 

The  goal  of  these  early  crusaders  was  Jerusalem. 
Their  “sign”  was  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  their  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  wrest  the  Lord’s  Sepulcher  from  the  hands 
of  the  “infidels.”  Was  theirs  a religious  experience? 
Certainly,  from  their  point  of  view ! But  when  one  views 
such  tremendous  upheavals  of  human  emotions  and  mu- 
nificent pouring  out  of  life’s  blood,  from  the  perspective 
which  the  long  vista  of  history  affords,  he  is  prone  to  say 
that  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  human  beings  is  not  only 
foreign  to  religion,  but  tragic  and  insane  as  well. 

Such  a fiasco  as  the  crusades  present  would  have  no 
significant  meaning  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  they  re- 
veal a redeeming  quality  that  burns  at  the  central  altar 
fires  of  human  life.  This  quality  is  none  other  than  the 
willingness  of  men  to  fight  for,  yes,  even  to  lay  down  their 
lives  if  need  be,  in  behalf  of  an  ideal  or  a cause  which 
they  deem  to  be  of  supreme  worth.  And  each  age,  using 
the  best  light  that  it  has,  raises  its  own  standard  of  val- 
ues. It  is  this  tendency  to  grasp  for  the  highest  and  best 
in  the  human  struggle  that  will  eventually  redeem  the 
world. 

Again,  as  we  delve  into  the  history  of  man,  another 
truth  is  evident : Life,  the  seat  of  so  many  hazards,  hopes 
and  ideals  must  be  celebrated  in  the  form  of  some  kind  of 
a symbol.  No  nation  or  group  of  people  can  be  success- 
fully led  to  commit  themselves  to  any  cause  whatsoever 
unless  they  can  hear  a “rallying  cry”  and  see  a “sign” 
or  token  of  that  cause  which  is  powerful  enough  to  stir 
the  desired  emotions  in  their  heai'ts.  It  would  seem 
strange,  indeed,  to  think  of  a political  campaign,  a re- 
ligious convention,  a reform  movement,  or  any  other  en- 


terprise of  this  nature,  that  did  not  have  its  slogan  or 
symbol. 

Early  Christians  made  much  of  the  cross  in  their 
preaching  and  it  is  now  recognized  as  the  symbol  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Before  their  time  it  was  only  an  ugly 
beam  of  wood  upon  which  criminals  expired.  To  the  in- 
telligent Christians  of  our  generation  the  cross  symbolizes 
the  sacrificial  way  of  life  for  all  men.  To  the  mediaeval- 
ist  it  signified  a magical  “something”  in  itself  to  be 
fought  for  and  protected  from  contamination  by  the  “in- 
fidel”. 

Although  symbols  have  been  interpreted  differently 
in  different  ages,  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  man  never 
has  been  able  nor  content  to  live  without  the  aid  of  sym- 
bols. And,  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  religious  faith 
in  existence  but  what  has  its  sign  and  its  slogan  of  con- 
quest. The  most  thoughtful  religious  people  of  our  day, 
therefore,  would  deem  it  an  irreparable  loss  if  we  were 
to  dismiss  the  symbol  of  the  cross  of  Christ  from  our 
thinking.  But,  of  course,  each  individual,  looking  upon 
the  “sign”,  should  be  given  perfect  liberty  to  describe  it 
as  he  sees  it.  The  significant  truth  lies  not  in  our  differ- 
ences of  interpretation,  but  in  the  universal  feeling  that 
the  cross,  when  it  is  “lifted  up”,  celebrates  the  deepest, 
highest,  most  noble  qualities  in  human  life. 

Above  all,  thoughtful  people  feel  most  keenly  that 
through  our  religious  divisions  and  sectarian  strife  we 
have  lost  or,  at  least,  sadly  obscured  a great  deal  of  the 
noble  quality  and  purpose  that  was  inherent  in  the  re- 
ligion lived  and  taught  by  the  founder  of  our  faith.  It  is 
in  the  realization  of  this  fact,  therefore,  that  the  “will 
to  unite”,  like  the  “will”  of  the  mediaevalist  to  crusade, 
in  our  religious  fellowship  and  work,  has  arisen.  Like 
those  crusaders  of  the  yesterday  who  marched  forth  on 
the  hazardous  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  with  the  burn- 
ing determination  to  defeat  the  “infidel”  and  to  wrest 
the  Lord’s  sepulcher  from  alien  hands,  but  with  a wholly 
different  spirit  and  a far  more  intelligent  sense  of  a 
worthy  mission,  those  who  have  seen  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  Christian  unity,  have  taken  the  cross  of 
a new  crusade.  Their  symbol  is  still  “the  Cross”;  their 
slogan,  “To  restore  the  spirit  and  aim  of  Christ  to 
Christianity”,  and  their  “goal”  is  a “regenerated  and  an 
intelligently  religious  society  of  men.” 

There  must  be  no  tolerance  of  half-hearted  allegiance 
in  this  nev  crusade.  Every  individual  who  marches  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  ranks  must  be  somehow  made  to  un- 
derstand that,  more  than  ever  before,  he  has  a “cross”  to 
bear — a cross  that  should  be  vastly  more  real  and  sig- 
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nificant  to  him  than  the  one  he  saw  in  his  former  estate. 

The  community  church  movement,  among  other 
forces,  has  been  responsible  for  speeding  up  the  ma- 
chinery of  Christian  unity  and  has  given  a new  “drive”, 
a new  dynamic  to  this  modern  “will  to  unite.”  We  are 
only  in  the  period  of  transition  now,  but  it  is  plain  to  be 
seen  that  the  American  people,  especially,  are  tired  of 
pious  platitudes,  dogmatism,  intolerance  and  bigotry. 
There  is  absolutely  no  valid  grounds  for  pessimism  con- 
cerning the  future  of  religion.  If  the  preachers  of  this 
nation  would  only  put  their  ears  to  the  heart-throb  of  the 
masses  of  their  constituency,  they  would  find  them  ready 
for  the  big  “drive”  forward. 

A needy  world  lies  wounded  upon  the  Samaritan 
road,  and  the  church — “organized”  religion  of  the  old 
order,  with  its  scattered  forces,  has  often  walked  by  “on 
the  other  side.”  This  condition  calls  for  action,  and  the 


only  type  of  religion  that  has  power  to  do  the  job  is  one 
which  presents  a united  front.  Call  it  practical  Christian- 
ity, a religion  of  democracy,  or  whatever  you  choose. 

The  community  church  movement  is  not  heralded  as 
a panacea  for  all  the  religious  ills  of  our  day,  but  it  is 
certainly  proving  at  least  a first  step  in  the  desired  direc- 
tion. So,  to  him  who  will  hear  come  the  clarions  of  the 
battle  call ! The  beauty  that  is  inherent  in  the  religion  of 
Jesus  still  lies  imprisoned,  and  the  iron  wheels  of  sectar- 
ianism continue  to  crush  the  good  and  the  true  and  the 
beautiful  that  might  blossom  forth  from  human  fellow- 
ship in  many  a community. 

The  community  church  is  one  wing  of  a great,  grow- 
ing army  of  light.  The  sky  grows  brighter!  The  fogs 
of  centuries  are  lifting.  The  community  church  and  kin- 
dred movements  in  the  field  of  Christian  unity  are  making 
strides  forward. 


OUR  DAILY  BREAD 

By  C.  C.  Osborne. 


The  economic  struggle  that  has  been  going  on  among 
farmers  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  is  a repetition  of 
such  hardships  as  have  been  the  lot  of  the  American  farm- 
er at  intervals  for  three  quarters  of  a century.  It  seems 
to  be  a problem  that  he  himself  will  have  to  solve. 

What  part,  if  any,  in  the  solution  should  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  farmers’  church?  Especially  if  it  happens 
to  be  a community  church? 

Individuals  who  are  willing  to  join  a community 
church  or  Sunday  school  will  need  no  argument  to  con- 
vince them  that  economic  welfare  is  a part  of  the  Mas- 
ter’s plan  for  the  kingdom  of  God — not  the  first  thing 
in  importance,  but  one  of  the  things  that  “will  be  added” 
in  the  ideal  society  on  earth. 

This  being  the  case,  the  country  community  church 
may  be  able  to  make  an  important  contribution  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  economic  problems  of  its  members  and  oth- 
ers of  the  community. 

In  remote  neighborhoods  where  there  are  no  other 
farmers’  organizations,  and  particularly  where  there  is 
no  county  agricultural  agent,  a community  church  may 
make  a survey  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  also  of  its  industrial  possibilities. 

Every  locality  has  some  distinct  products  that  are, 
or  can  be  made  profitable.  It  should  be  the  business  of  a 
committee  of  the  church  or  Sunday  school  to  discover 
what  they  are.  It  may  be : baskets  made  of  white-oak 
splints,  jellies  and  jams  of  wild  fruits,  hand-made  quilts, 
or  rugs,  blankets  or  coverlets  woven  on  the  hand  loom.  It 
may  be  saddle-horses  or  hams ! 

Yes,  there  is  a market  for  all  of  these  things  if  they 
are  of  excellent  quality.  For  originality  and  individual- 
ity in  worthy  production  have  their  place  in  modern 
commercial  life,  as  well  as  Ford  cars ! 

The  editor  of  a high  grade  farm  paper  published  in 
Chicago,  where  more  hams  are  cured  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  stated  in  his  paper  that  he  wanted  some  of 
his  subscribers  to  send  him  some  real  country  hams,  C. 
0.  D.  . . After  waiting  three  weeks,  he  had  not  re- 

ceived a single  ham ! Does  that  look  as  though  the  mar- 
kets for  sugar-cured  hickory-sassafras-smoked  country 
hams  were  glutted? 

Whatever  may  be  the  findings  of  the  committee,  let 
them  be  reported  not  only  to  the  church,  but  to  the  whole 
community.  The  official  action  of  the  church  might  end 
here.  Its  members  and  the  rest  of  the  community  would 
then  be  in  a position  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 


production  or  the  selling  of  the  commodities  recommend- 
ed, or  in  both. 

But  the  church  might  go  further,  and  form  an  or- 
ganization for  the  purpose  of  cooperative  marketing  of 
the  various  farm  products,  selecting  a name  or  trade- 
mark, and  setting  certain  standards  to  be  maintained. 

The  organization  having  been  launched,  it  would 
probably  be  best  for  the  church  to  sever  its  connections 
with  it,  and  turn  its  attention  to  other  community  needs. 

If  the  rural  community  church  has  an  especially  ad- 
venturous spirit,  it  might  initiate  such  a movement  as 
that  outlined  by  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz.  Mr.  Seitz  is  a newspa- 
per man  who  has  made  a study  of  farmers’  economic  prob- 
lems, and  offers  the  following  solution : Let  the  merch- 
ants of  a town,  who  are  accustomed  to  buying  from  a dis- 
tance thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  products  of  the  farm, 
garden,  and  orchard,  get  together  and  make  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  various  products  likely  to  be  needed 
during  the  year.  How  many  cured  hams  and  sides  of  ba- 
con ; how  many  dozen  eggs,  how  much  poultry ; how  many 
bushels  of  tomatoes,  peaches,  apples,  etc.  Then  let  the 
merchants  apportion  to  the  farms  of  the  surrounding 
country  the  various  items,  according  to  their  capacity  for 
production.  Give  the  farmers  a market  at  home  by  pay- 
ing cash  instead  of  sending  the  money  to  the  commission 
man  in  the  city.  The  merchants  as  well  as  the  farmers 
will  profit  by  this  plan,  for  the  latter  will  have  more 
money  to  spend. 

Mr.  Seitz’s  plan  sounds  practicable,  and  the  farmers’ 
church  might  take  the  iniative  by  appointing  a market- 
ing committee  to  wait  upon  their  merchants  with  such  a 
proposition,  and  later  aid  in  appointing  a marketing  com- 
mittee to  wait  upon  their  .pierchants  with  such  a proposi- 
tion, and  later  aid  in  apportioning  the  amounts  among 
the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood. 

In  order  to  make  a success  of  such  a plan,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  a special  committee  to  learn  how  to  grade 
and  pack  certain  products,  so  that  the  goods  may  be 
standard.  The  committee  could  then  instruct  the  body  of 
the  farmers  along  this  line.  It  is  vital  that  goods  be  stan- 
dardized in  order  to  meet  competition,  and  the  sooner 
that  the  average  farmer  wakes  up  to  this  fact,  the  further 
he  will  be  on  the  road  to  economic  independence. 

Objection  may  be  made  that  these  projects  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  church,  or  impractical.  Very  well, 
let  us  consider  something  less  ambitious.  The  farmer 
nowadays  is  fortunate  in  having  at  his  disposal  help  from 
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such  organized  agencies  as  his  state  Department  of  Agri- 
cultural Extension  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Wherever  the  U.  S.  mail  finds  its  way,  dhere  for  the 
asking,  goes  the  information  that  is  the  result  of  investi- 
gations and  experiments  by  trained  agricultural  workers. 
But  in  some  sections  where  there  is  no  county  agent,  and 
the  need  of  these  publications  is  consequently  the  great- 
est, there  is  often  little  use  of  them.  An  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  church  might  well  make  it  a part  of  its  busi- 
ness to  advertise  the  usefulness  of  these  bulletins,  and  in 
many  cases,  distributing  some  particularly  needed  ones. 

In  stich  communities,  where  there  are  no  other  farm- 
ers’ organizations,  the  church  may  be  a factor  in  arousing 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a county  agent.  I know  of 
one  Sunday  school  which  had  a large  part  in  securing 
that  useful  public  servant  for  its  county. 

The  community  church  that  finds  itself  located  where 
a farmers’  club,  and  those  modern  favorites,  pig,  calf, 
lamb,  and  other  clubs  for  young  people,  are  working  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a county  agent,  has  an  opportunity  to 
line  up  with  agencies  that  are  already  on  the  job  of  bring- 
ing more  money  into  the  community,  and  should  lend  its 
influence  to  assist  in  developing  the  future  leaders  in  farm 
husbandry  and  rural  life. 

What  a lot  of  good  it  does  a calf  club  boy  to  have 
the  preacher,  or  his  dad,  who  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  attend  a Club  Contest ! Or  a girl,  to  win 
with  a lamb  or  a pen  of  chickens  at  the  fair,  when  the 
rural  leaders  of  the  church,  including  her  parents,  take  a 
real  interest  in  coaching  her  in  the  rearing  and  fitting  of 
her  stock  for  exhibition! 

A county  agent  is  always  grateful  to  have  a commu- 
nity church  or  Sunday  school  help  carry  on  the  work  of 
building  up  a better  farm  business  and  educating  the  boys 
and  girls  in  agriculture.  It  not  only  allows  him  more  time 
for  other  duties,  but  makes  his  efforts  more  successful. 
Much  can  be  accomplished  by  working  with  him. 

Every  rural  church  should  have  at  least  one  commit- 
tee whose  special  work  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
county  agent  and  the  clubs  previously  mentioned. 

All  departments  of  the  church,  however,  are  concern- 
ed, one  way  or  another,  in  economic  welfare.  The  spiritu- 
al life  committee,  while  leading  in  the  holy  touch  with 
God,  will  steady  the  people  to  a realization  that  what- 
ever material  success  may  be  attained  is  a Divine  bless- 
ing, and  should  be  subordinate  to  character  development. 
A social  committee  can  help  in  securing  better  roads,  and 
thus  faciliate  marketing.  It  can  also  work  for  better  po- 
litical conditions  and  use  of  tax  funds.  By  means  of  its 
purely  social  gatherings,  it  will  develop  the  cooperative 
spirit  of  the  people — a trait  badly  lacking  in  many  farm- 
ers, and  one  necessary  to  the  economic  success  or  agri- 
culture. 

The  educational  and  industrial  committee,  while  pre- 
paring the  youth,  and  to  some  extent  the  adults  of  the 
community,  for  a higher  intellectual  life  and  eventually  a 
more  profitable  one,  may  serve  as  the  agency  through 
which  the  church  keeps  in  touch  with  the  county  agent, 
where  there  is  one ; or,  if  there  is  no  agent,  may  organize 
canning  clubs  among  the  women  and  girls,  and  pig,  calf, 
lamb,  etc.,  clubs  among  the  girls  and  boys. 

In  one  place,  a community  Sunday  school  through  its 
social  committee  started  a fair  three  years  ago,  and 
through  the  agency  of  the  fair,  not  only  instructed  and 
entertained  the  people,  but  aroused  in  them  such  a feel- 
ing of  the  need  of  a county  agent,  that  they  applied  for 
one  and  secured  him.  By  means  of  gate  receipts  and 
premiums  won,  this  community  has  purchased  and  partly 


equipped  a community  center. 

Such  a fair  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  institutions 
that  any  farm  neighborhood  can  have.  Friendly  competi- 
tion is  the  making  of  a community.  Folks  who  are  too 
denominational  to  join  a community  church  or  worship 
with  its  members  will  often  ripen  into  mellow  community 
membership  after  exhibiting  and  helping  a few  autumns 
at  the  annual  fair. 

While  developing  the  social  and  recreational  life  of 
the  people,  a fair  may  at  the  same  time  arouse  a spirit 
of  pride  in  community  products  that  will  result  later  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Special  crops  or  animals  grown  or 
bred  in  one  neighborhood  may  exeell  those  of  other  sec- 
tions. By  means  of  a fair,  a market  for  such  is  estab- 
lished, as  buyers  soon  learn  where  to  obtain  goods  of  the 
best  quality,  and  will  pay  proportionate  prices. 

Since  the  work  of  putting  on  and  conducting  rural 
community  projects  for  social  welfare  and  economic  gain 
means  service  without  pay,  it  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by 
persons  with  high  ideals  of  citizenship,  whether  they  are 
church  members  or  not,  they  are  followers  of  Him  who 
taught  us  to  pray  "thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done 
on  earth  ’ ’,  and  the  community  church  should  be  organized 
in  such  a way  that  it  may  use  them  in  its  program.  Offi- 
cers of  a farmers’  club  or  a fair  association,  or  leaders  of 
boys’  or  girls’  clubs,  even  though  not  members  of  the 
community  church,  or  of  any  church,  will  probably  be 
willing  to  serve  on  the  church  committees  that  are  work- 
ing for  the  social  and  economic  upbuilding  of  the  com- 
munity. This  arrangement  will  help  to  tie  the  church  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  neighborhood,  so  that  all  of  the 
forces  of  community  welfare  will  be  correlated. 

The  rural  church  that  will  thus  lead  the  way  in  the 
practice  of  cooperation  of  farming,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
by  use  of  the  methods  outlined,  will  be  making  a distinct 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  farmer’s  econom- 
ic problems.  In  the  neighborhood  served  by  such  a church, 
pockets  will  contain  more  money,  houses  more  comforts, 
and  hearts  more  happiness. 

A consolidation  of  churches  is  taking  place  in  Illinois 
between  Baptists  and  Presbyterians  where  the  only  out- 
side help  was  Piper’s  "Community  Churches”  and  Hook- 
er’s "How  Can  Local  Churches  Come  Together?”  Two 
good  ministers  working  on  these  books  evolved  the  plan 
that  best  suits  their  home  town. 

Remember  our  hymn  book  advertisers  when  you 
place  new  books  in  your  church.  In  this  new'  day  the 
churches  are  rapidly  replacing  the  jingly  tunes  and 
empty  words  of  the  cheaper  books  with  good  hymns  set 
to  proper  tunes.  The  effect  of  a hymn  book  on  the  spirit- 
ual life  of  the  church  is  hard  to  over-estimate. 

Stories  of  successful  experience  in  interdenomina- 
tional churches  are  solicited  from  our  readers.  The  co- 
operation of  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
will  make  possible  the  greatest  news  department  any 
group  of  churches  in  America  has.  The  Community 
Churchman  is  first  of  all  a newspaper. 

Frequent  inquiries  from  our  readers  about  possible 
benevolent  enterprises  leads  us  to  ask  our  readers  to  read 
more  carefully  the  missionary  and  benevolent  projects 
that  are  advertised  in  this  journal.  A wide  variety  of 
good  work  is  represented  here. 

From  a fund  of  $500,000  set  aside  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  African  educational  organizations,  a survey  is  to  be  made  of 
the  library  system  in  South  Africa  with  a view  to  its  immediate 
modernizing. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  ETHICAL  CONFUSION  OF  OUR  TIME 

Right  and  wrong  were  once  terms  with  a definite  con- 
tent. They  are  no  longer  so.  The  greatest  degree  of  con- 
fusion marks  the  period.  Some  would  even  abolish  such 
concepts  as  right  and  wrong  as  out-grown  ideas.  All  me- 
chanists look  out  upon  a non-moral  world.  The  period 
may  well  be  compared  with  the  time  of  Charles,  the  Sec- 
ond, of  England.  A great  civil  war  had  been  fought. 
First  one  party  and  then  another  was  in  the  ascendan- 
cy. This  was  followed  by  license  and  moral  cynicism. 

The  Puritans  of  the  time  had  turned  peccadilloes  in- 
to sins.  MaCaulay  in  his  “History  of  England”  has  a di- 
verting account  of  the  Puritans  being  opposed  to  bear- 
baiting,  the  most  popular  sport  of  the  time,  not  because 
it  gave  pain  to  the  bears  but  because  it  gave  pleasure  to 
the  spectators.  Even  Christmas  feasts  were  under  the  ban 
of  these  ardent  sectaries.  They  seemed  to  be  sure  that 
all  the  sports  were  evil  and  that  all  the  pleasures  of  life 
should  be  distrusted.  It  was  in  this  time  that  many  a 
commandment  relating  to  recreation  was  written  into  the 
law  books  of  the  denominations  and  they  are  still  there 
to  plague  us. 

Their  opponents,  the  Cavaliers,  were  as  extreme  in 
another  direction.  The  court  of  the  king  was  a school  of 
debauchery.  The  bishops  of  the  time  were  more  concern- 
ed in  restoring  correct  ceremonies  in  the  church  than  they 
were  in  building  right  habits  of  living  in  the  people.  Their 
religion  was  formal  and  non-vital.  They  were  enjoying 
their  victory  over  their  opponents,  and  they  did  not  al- 
low moral  scruples  to  cause  any  break  with  their  sup- 
porters. 

The  historian  who  writes  the  story  of  our  times  will 
chronicle  something  like  this.  He  will  tell  of  a sudden 
and  vast  new  interest  in  gambling.  Even  the  children  buy 
their  candy  with  gambling  devices.  Society  ladies  while 
away  the  tedium  of  their  afternoons  playing  cards  for 
prizes.  Even  a golf  game  must  have  its  bet  on  the  side. 

This  is  relatively  innocent  by  the  side  of  the  wide- 
spread disregard  for  human  life  that  marks  the  time.  The 
ready  gun-play  of  our  young  criminals,  the  brutal  disre- 
gard for  life  upon  the  highways  by  reckless  drivers  and 
the  exploitations  often  practiced  in  industry  are  signs  of 
the  times.  Many  a man  or  woman  looks  upon  other  hu- 
man beings  not  as  personalities,  but  as  things.  These 
human  things  may  be  violently  removed  if  in  the  road,  or 
traded  in  by  vice-keepers  or  extortioners. 

To  chronicle  the  complete  ethical  change  in  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  past  ten  years  is  to  tell  a story  that  ev- 
erybody knows  about.  It  wastes  good  paper  and  ink. 
There  is  a sense  of  shame  and  sin  in  many  American 
hearts  as  they  contemplate  the  moral  situation.  But 
what  is  the  matter?  Is  this  the  result  of  post-war  psychol- 
ogy? Has  this  kind  of  thing  always  followed  the  military 
camp? 

Historians  must  answer  the  last  question.  But  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  know  that  certain  fundamental  changes 
in  the  ways  of  our  thinking  were  under  way  even  before 
the  war.  Our  old-time  legalistic  ethics  were  breaking  up 
before  the  German  Kaiser  issued  his  martial  call. 

It  was  once  enough  to  tell  some  person  that  a thing 
was  prohibited  in  his  denominational  book  of  laws.  But 
the  loyalty  to  denominations  has  shifted.  People  would 
change  denominations  if  they  found  the  laws  inconven- 
ient. And  that  reduced  to  a dead  letter  many  an  ancient 
prohibition. 


The  use  of  the  Bible  as  a book  of  laws  fell  into  con- 
fusion. Many  things  are  prohibited  in  the  Bible  which 
good  Christians  do  every  day.  Most  Christians  in  this 
country  eat  pork,  or  oysters  or  a Christmas  goose.  Such  a 
dietary  is  in  violation  of  the  food  laws  of  the  book  of 
Leviticus. 

And  sometimes  there  are  things  that  we  all  know  to  be 
wrong  that  have  no  clear  teaching  of  holy  scripture 
against.  For  instance  slavery.  Paul  found  a run-away 
slave  and  sent  him  back  to  his  master.  It  is  true  that  Paul 
gave  this  slave  a letter  that  called  him  a brother  beloved. 
But  there  was  no  command  to  the  master  to  set  him  free. 
What  a text  for  southern  slave-holders  before  the  war  of 
the  states!  But  neither  north  nor  south  are  defenders  of 
slavery  today.  A conscience  has  arisen  which  makes  slav- 
ery impossible  in  Christendom. 

It  is  a time  for  Christians  to  think  through  once  more 
their  ethical  system.  Jesus  said,  “Unless  your  righteous- 
ness exceeds  the  righteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees, ye  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 
The  scribes  and  Pharisees  had  a righteousness  of  legalism. 
J-esus  would  have  none  of  it.  He  reinterpreted  each  of 
the  more  important  ancient  commandments  to  give  them 
an  inner  and  spiritual  meaning.  Paul  was  equally  sure 
that  law  was  to  be  superseded  by  the  gospel. 

The  Christian  ethical  system  has  a clear  word  of  faith 
on  the  supreme  goal  of  life.  The  summum  bonum  is  not 
pleasure,  as  Epicurus  taught.  It  is  not  mere  duty  as  the 
Stoic  would  have  it.  It  is  more  than  survival  of  the  race, 
as  some  evolutionists  have  thought.  Racial  survival  might 
be  on  the  plane  of  the  Hottentot,  but  would  not  represent 
ethical  triumph. 

The  Christian  goal  is  the  life  of  love.  All  the  law's 
and  the  prophets  have  their  fulfilment  here.  To  hold  to 
the  infinite  value  of  every  human  soul,  to  practice  the  life 
of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  to  live  the  Golden  Rule  is  to 
have  life  on  the  highest  levels.  This  life  of  altruism  opens 
up  new  joys,  and  brings  a new  peace. 

The  second  big  fact  of  Christian  ethics  is  that  our 
duty  arises  from  the  goal  which  we  pursue.  In  the  light 
of  our  great  goal,  the  life  of  love,  we  find  an  answer  to 
each  new  ethical  problem.  The  wet  propagandist  embar- 
asses  legalistic  Christians  by  showing  many  passages  of 
scripture  that  seem  to  sanction  the  use  of  intoxicants. 
But  the  Christian  who  lives  in  the  new  freedom  given 
through  Christ  has  a ready  answer  to  these  propagand- 
ists. It  is  wrong  to  make  money  from  the  appetites  and 
weaknesses  of  another  human  being.  The  old-fashioned 
saloon  exploited  human  life.  Even  so  ardent  a wet  as 
Alfred  Smith  says  the  saloon  is  gone  forever.  He  does 
not  see  yet  that  we  must  go  farther  in  carrying  out  the 
Golden  Rule.  Back  of  the  stubborn  defence  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  a new  conscience  which  lack- 
ing a sure  support  in  biblical  legalism  nevertheless  is  in 
accord  with  the  higher  righteousness  of  the  man  who  lives 
the  life  of  love. 

A changing  civilization  like  ours  brings  up  many  new 
ethical  situations.  Professor  Ross  showed  this  in  his 
book  called  ‘Sin  and  Society.”  Once  it  was  not  a sin  to 
take  railroad  rebates;  that  is,  not  a recognized  sin.  But 
now  it  is.  But  of  course  our  fathers  did  not  have  to  face 
this  problem.  We  must  have  an  ethical  system  fluid 
enough  to  meet  new  situations  and  declare  new  duties. 

But  the  big  fact  about  Christian  ethics  is  the  new 
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motive  power  that  arises  in  connection  with  it.  The  faith- 
ful follower  of  Jesus  Christ  no  longer  avoids  bad  conduct 
through  fear  of  its  consequences  only.  Perhaps  fear  plays 
its  part  in  the  life  of  us  all.  But  fear  is  no  adequate  mo- 
tive for  an  ethical  life.  There  is  a new  affection  that 
drives  out  the  evil  spirits,  to  paraphrase  the  idea  of  one 
of  our  great  preachers.  The  man  who  believes  in  Jesus 
as  Friend  and  Guide  and  Saviour  has  a powerful  new  mo- 
tive of  good  conduct.  It  is  the  common-place  testimony 
of  Christian  workers  that  men  have  been  rescued  from 
evil  living  by  the  call  of  the  gospel  to  follow  Christ. 

The  ethical  need  of  the  time  is  that  the  church  shall 
fall  back  upon  the  ethical  methods  of  Jesus  and  Paul. 
The  legalistic  rubbish  should  be  swept  out.  The  gospel  is 
to  be  preached  in  its  purity  and  spiritual  power.  If  this 
generation  will  not  receive  the  gospel,  we  are  in  for  bad 
times  in  America.  But  sooner  or  later  the  race  must  re- 
ceive the  Christian  ideal  of  life,  for  any  other  way  is  the 
pathway  of  racial  suicide. 


ABOUT  PREACHERS  AND  CHURCHES 

Not  so  long  ago,  there  appeared  in  our  columns  a 
statement  from  an  anonymous  layman  stating  the  kind  of 
a preacher  that  was  wanted  in  his  town.  It  seemed  like- 
ly that  this  would  provoke  a come-back  from  the  preach- 
ers as  to  the  kind  of  church  they  wanted  to  find.  But  no 
such  response  has  come  in. 

Recently  a secretary  of  a leading  denomination  made 
a study  of  the  applications  that  came  to  him  from  church- 
es for  ministers  and  from  ministers  as  to  churches.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  churches  almost  always 
failed  to  mention  any  need  of  a minister  possessing  and 
reading  books.  He  must  be  a “good  mixer”.  He  must 
have  executive  ability.  He  must  keep  the  pews  full,  the 
treasury  full  and  must  add  plenty  of  new  members  to 
the  institution.  Not  very  often  do  churches  inquire  as  to 
the  religious  life  of  the  minister.  They  want  him  to  be 
a good  preacher,  but  that  usually  means  a fluent  orator, 
and  does  not  mean  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

And  the  preachers  are  marked  by  a great  restlessness. 
The  denominational  secretary  named  estimated  that  in  his 
communion  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ministers  were 
looking  for  a change.  The  common  statement  of  the 
minister  is  “I  could  stay,  but  Smithville  does  not  present 
the  kind  of  an  opportunity  that  is  suited  to  my  talents.” 
It  is  serious  when  so  many  ministers  have  no  loyalty  to 
the  community  which  they  serve,  and  no  real  desire  to  re- 
main in  it.  Most  of  these  ministers  want  more  salary, 
and  many  of  them  ought  to  have  it.  But  after  all  the 
problem  is  a deeper  one  than  salary.  Some  men  complain 
of  lack  of  pulpit  freedom.  Others  say  that  the  local 
church  is  dominated  by  a boss.  Most  ministers  have  a ter- 
rific urge  to  get  into  a big  city.  They  do  not  know  that 
many  of  their  brethren  in  the  cities  leave  in  a few  years, 
ruined  in  body  and  wrecked  in  spirit. 

Does  not  the  church  need  to  redefine  the  purpose  of 
its  existence?  Ministers  should  see  more  clearly  the  na- 
ture of  their  task.  Their  primary  loyalty  is  to  the  human 
race.  Keeping  this  loyalty  they  need  not  fear  for  the 
church. 


THE  SPREAD  OF  THE 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  MOVEMENT 

In  about  six  years  the  number  of  interdenominational 
churches  in  the  United  States  has  probably  doubled.  At 
any  rate  the  number  on  the  lists  has  doubled.  Most  of 
these  churches  came  into  being  without  outside  assistance. 

That  must  be  modified  up  in  the  northwest  where  the 




Home  Missions  Council  organized  a number  of  denomina- 
tional type  churches.  It  must  be  modified  in  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  where  successful  church  federations  have 
reduced  over-churching  in  many  communities. 

The  community  church  pastor  or  member  should  feel 
a larger  interest  in  extending  a good  idea  into  other  areas 
where  it  is  needed.  Here  and  there  is  a pastor  of  this 
type  who  makes  an  occasional  address  in  near-by  towns 
on  his  idea.  Laymen  spread  the  news  among  their  busi- 
ness associates.  But  more  frequently  this  service  should 
be  rendered.  The  Community  Church  Workers  may  do 
their  utmost,  but  they  can  touch  only  the  fringe  of  this 
problem.  It  is  everybody’s  work  to  help  communities  to 
more  efficient  organization  in  religion. 


OUR  ENLARGING  FAMILY 

The  thanks  of  the  Community  Churchman  is  due  to 
those  persons  who  helped  to  introduce  our  paper  last 
month  to  new  readers.  We  have  many  new  faces  about 
the  family  table  this  month.  The  Community  Church- 
man can  command  the  support  of  no  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Of  that  we  are  glad.  If  the  paper  is  not  worthy  to 
live,  it  should  die.  That  it  has  lived  all  these  years  is  the 
compliment  that  our  readers  pay  us. 

Here  are  some  concrete  suggestions  to  our  friends. 
Use  the  paper  for  Christmas  gifts.  We  will  make  a special 
rate  on  a club  of  these  sent  to  individual  addresses.  Hand 
out  the  sample  copies  we  will  furnish  you.  Give  us  a good 
word.  This  cooperation  will  guarantee  the  future  of  a 
journal  which  is  making  history  in  American  Christianity. 


The  tracts  we  have  on  hand  are  useful  in  a variety  of 
ways.  For  one  dollar  a minister  may  have  a hundred 
tracts  on  “What  is  a Community  Church?”  or  “Questions 
and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church.”  These  going 
out  in  the  minister’s  mail  will  help  many  people  to  learn 
about  the  interdenominational  kind  of  church.  In  pre- 
paring a local  field  for  consolidation  of  churches  they  are 
also  used  with  telling  effect. 

THE  BATTLE  FIELDS  OF  FRANCE 

In  France  on  battle  fields  we  stood, 

Where  millions  lost  their  lives, 

To  make  this  world  a better  place 
For  Democracy  to  thrive. 

Time’s  surges  may  dim  the  memory  of  those  awful  days; 

Green  grass  from  sight,  the  sears  of  shell  may  sever, 
But  Avhat  those  brave  men  nobly  did, 

Lives  on  and  on  forever. 

— David  G.  Robertson. 


Church  Appointment  Wanted:  Young  man,  twenty- 
eight  years,' preaching  since  nineteen,  college  and  semin- 
ary graduate,  fully  ordained,  very  strong  in  pulpit  work. 
At  present  pastor  of  pseudo-community  church,  desires 
pastorate  of  Community  or  Federated  Church.  Married 
with  one  child.  Will  go  anywhere  and  accept  any  liv- 
ing salary.  Can  give  any  required  number  of  references. 
Give  details  in  reply.  Address:  A.  B.  C.,  The  Communi- 
ty Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


Congregational  Pastor  now  in  successful  community 
church  pastorate,  but  contemplating  a change,  invites  in- 
quiries from  federated  or  community  churches  in  need  of 
a pastor  now  or  later.  Minimum  salary  $2100  and  par- 
sonage. References.  Address  XYZ,  The  Community 
Churchman. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s 

DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 

The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

Make  November  “Loyalty  month  for  your  church.”  The 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  Jesus  is  in  the  air.  Our  continued  association 
with  the  character  of  Paul  in  the  daily  Bible  readings  and  in  the 
study  of  the  Uniform  Sunday  School  lessons  will  foster  in  our 
lives  a loyalty  to  Jesus. 

The  church  can  do  its  work  effectively  only  when  its  .people 
are  loyal  to  its  standards  and  program  of  service.  The  leadership 
of  the  ministry  needs  the  cooperation  of  the  laity  to  do  the  work 
of  God.  Let  the  sincerity,  strength,  courage,  of  Paul,  the  apostle, 
guide  us  to  a more  devoted  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the  church. 

The  daily  Bible  readings  for  the  coming  weeks  are  as  follows: 

Week  of  November  11:  November  11,  Acts  21:17-26;  Novem- 
ber 12,  Acts  21:27-40;  November  13,  Acts  22:1-21;  November  14, 
Acts  22:22-30;  November  15,  Acts  23:1-11;  November  16,  Acts 
23:12-30;  November  17,  Acts  23:31-35. 

Week  of  November  18:  November  18,  Acts  20:36-38;  Novem- 

ber 19,  Romans  1:8-10;  November  20,  Ephesians  1:15-23;  November 
21,  Ephesians  3:14-19;  November  22,  Ephesians  3:20-21;  November 
23,  I Thessalonians  1:2-5;  November  24,  I Thessalonians  5:16-18. 

Week  of  November  25:  November  25,  Acts  24:1-21;  November 
26,  Acts  24:22-27;  November  27,  Acts  25:1-12;  November  28,  Acts 
25:13-22;  November  29,  Acts  25:23-27;  November  30,  Acts  26:1-23; 
December  1,  Acts  26:24-32. 

Week  of  December  2:  December  2,  Acts  27:1-8;  December  3, 

Acts  27:9-26;  December  4,  Acts  27:27-44;  December  5,  Acts  28:1-10; 
December  6,  Acts  28:11-16;  December  7,  Acts  28:17-22;  December 
8,  Acts  28:23-30. 

Week  of  December  9:  December  9,  Acts  20:36-38;  December 

10,  Romans  16:1-4;  December  11,  Pliilippians  2:25-30;  December 
12,  Philemon  1-3;  December  13,  Philemon  4-7;  December  14,  Phile- 
mon 8-20;  December  15,  Philemon  21-25. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

November  11 — “Peace  and  Good  Will  Among  Men” — Romans 

12:1-21. 

Since  1918  we  have  had  a new  holiday  on  our  calendar.  The 
world  will  not  soon  forget  the  significance  of  November  11  of 
that  year.  It  marked  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the  most  uni- 
versal war  in  the  world’s  history.  The  meaning  of  this  event 
grows  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 

“That  those  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain”  has  been  a 
constant  stimulus  to  lead  onward  to  a warless  world.  The  League 
of  Nations,  limitation  of  armaments.  Locarno,  have  been  followed 
by  the  Pact  of  Paris,  so  solemnly  signed  in  August  of  this  year. 
The  day  is  coming  when  wars  among  nations  will  be  as  rare  as 
duels  among  individuals. 

Paul  has  given  us  the  basis  of  peace  and  good  will  among  men 
and  nations  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Romans.  Read  the  chapter 
carefully  and  see  how  practical  it  is.  Love  and  service  will  com- 
pletely outlaw  strife  and  war.  “Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good.”  “Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for  they 
shall  inherit  the  earth.” 

November  18 — “Paul’s  Experiences  in  Jerusalem” — Acts  21:17- 

23:35 

Friends  of  Paul  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  going  up  to  Jeru- 
salem. They  knew  of  the  vicious  opposition  to  him  that  centered 
there.  But  Paul  was  a man  of  great  courage  and  he  moved  on  to 
the  holy  city  of  the  Jews.  He  carried  with  him  an  offering  from 
the  Gentile  Churches  for  the  poor  Christians  of  Jerusalem.  There 
was  a thrill  of  joy  among  the  Christians  of  the  city  when  they 
learned  of  the  wondrous  outreach  of  the  church  to  the  Gentile 
world.  It  was  Paul  who  made  of  Christianity  a world  movement. 
He  started  with  the  great  commission  of  Jesus  and  made  it  the 
great  aim  of  his  life. 

“Jerusalem  had  not  been  good  to  Jesus.  It  was  not  good  to 
Paul.”  Paul  heroically  defended  himself  and  his  manner  of  life. 
Fanatical  opposition  could  not  dampen  his  ardor. 

Paul  was  a Roman  citizen.  Even  in  Jerusalem  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship.  “The  State  is  a 
strong  arm  of  help  to  the  church.”  Separation  of  church  and 
state  is  a good  American  principle.  It  is  thoroughly  Christian. 
The  Christian  owes  a duty  to  the  State.  There  is  much  truth  in 
a recent  motto:  “Righteous  citizens  together:  church  and  state 
apart.  ’ ’ 


English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinoij. 

November  25 — “The  Prayers  of  Paul” — Acts  20:36-38,  Romans 
1:8-10;  Ephesians  1:15-23,  3:14-21;  I Thessalonians  1:2-5 

Paul  labored  for  the  Lord  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unseen 
presence.  This  presence  was  very  real  to  him.  This  was  possi- 
ble because  his  life  was  bathed  in  prayer.  Read  all  the  verses 
connected  with  this  lesson  and  see  the  reality  of  his  spirit  of 
prayer. 

What  a dramatic  scene  that  prayer  meeting  by  the  sea-side  at 
Miletus  was!  “He  kneeled  down  and  prayed  with  them  all.”  Af- 
ter impressing  upon  the  elders  of  Ephesus  their  responsibility  as 
leaders  of  the  church  in  that  great  city,  in  prayer  with  them  he 
invoked  God’s  blessing  upon  them.  He  knew  that  they  needed 
divine  help.  And  the  avenue  through  which  that  help  would  come 
was  prayer. 

And  so  it  is  today.  Earnest  prayer  is  the  way  to  power.  “The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  the  righteous  man  availeth  much  in  its 
working.  ’ ’ 

Paul ’s  prayers  were  marked  with  praise  and  thanksgiving. 
To  him  the  blessings  of  God  alw'ays  outnumbered  life’s  trials.  He 
had  learned  in  all  things  to  be  content,  knowing  that  the  divine 
hand  was  ruling  and  over-ruling  for  good.  Have  you  learned  by 
experience  the  meaning  of  these  words:  “Rejoice  evermore.  Pray 
without  ceasing.  In  everything  give  thanks.” 

• '••••• 

December  2 — “Paul  Before  His  Judges” — Acts  24:1-26:32. 

Paul  had  lived  with  a clear  conscience.  Even  as  a persecutor 
he  sincerely  believed  that  he  was  doing  the  Lord’s  service.  But 
the  light  on  the  Damascus  road  turned  him  in  the  other  direction. 
Ever  after  his  life  was  to  be  lived  according  to  the  heavenly 
vision. 

Felix  had  a keen  interest  in  this  strange  prisoner.  He  hoped 
to  receive  a price  for  Paul’s  freedom.  But  dishonesty  found  no 
place  in  the  life  of  Paul. 

King  Agrippa  also  was  interested  in  this  unusual  prisoner. 
Paul’s  address  to  Agrippa  is  a mighty  appeal  for  Christ.  Fearless- 
ly, bravely  and  calmly  Paul  traced  the  story  of  his  life,  culminat- 
ing in  those  masterful  words  “I  was  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision.”  He  was  enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  Christ.  The  king  almost  became  a Christian,  but  only  “al- 
most”. How  tragic  is  the  hour  when  the  call  of  Christ  is  un- 
heeded! Now  is  the  accepted  time.  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 
What  is  the  standing  of  your  life  before  the  great  and  righteous 
Judge  of  all? 

• ••••• 

December  9 — “Paul  Goes  to  Rome” — Acts  27:1-28:31,  Romans 
1:8-15,  Philippians  1:12-14. 

Paul  had  a great  desire  to  go  to  Rome.  He  did  not  antici- 
pate that  he  would  have  to  go  in  chains,  a prisoner  with  an  ap- 
peal to  Caesar.  He  wanted  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  in 
Rome,  the  city  of  the  mighty  Caesars.  He  believed  that  he  had 
a king  greater  than  any  of  them.  The  voyage  across  a stormy  sea 
was  guided  safely  by  God’s  providential  hand.  Christian  brethren 
met  Paul  by  the  way. 

At  last  Rome  was  reached.  As  a prisoner  of  the  Lord  in  his 
own  hired  house,  with  a large  amount  of  freedom,  he  could  preach 
the  gospel  there,  though  in  chains.  He  could  not  go  out  to  the 
people,  but  they  could  come  in  to  him.  He  spent  his  time  “per- 
suading them  concerning  Jesus,  both  from  the  law  of  Moses  and 
from  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.”  His  appeal  in 
Rome,  as  elsewhere,  was  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  With  char- 
acteristic boldness  the  great  apostle  continued  his  mission.  Are 
you  as  true  to  your  responsibility  as  a Christian  in  dark  days  and 
bright?  Is  your  life  filled  with  the  spirit  of  these  words:  “I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  gospel:  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion to  every  one  that  believeth.  ” 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

November  11 — “What  is  Being  Done  For  and  Against  World 

Peace?” — Romans  14:19. 

November  18 — “What  the  General  Practice  of  Stewardship  Would 

Mean  to  the  World.” — I Peter  4:7-11. 

November  25 — “Stewardship  and  Missions.” — Malachi  3:7-12. 
December  2 — “How  to  Prepare  Our  Hearts  for  Christ’s  Coming.” 

— Romans  15:11-14. 

December  9 — “How  Should  a Christian’s  Christmas  be  Different?” 

— Luke  2:15,  II  Corinthians  9:15. 


Send  a dollar  for  a paper  bound  copy  of  Piper’s  “The 
Community  Church.” 
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IMPRESSIONS  AND  EXPERIENCES 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

together  in  New  York  City  onee  a month  for  conference,  the  first 
session  being  set  for  Monday,  November  5.  I wish  I could  at- 
tend that  meeting,  but  have  previous  arrangement  for  a confer- 
ence in  Ohio  on  that  date.  It  would  be  splendid  if  the  brethren  of 
the  Chicago  area  could  duplicate  the  arrangements  of  the  New 
York  men.  The  work  around  Chicago  would  be  different  from 
that  which  is  being  attempted  in  New  York,  but  the  sphere  and 
opportunity  is  about  as  great. 

For  the  cultivation  of  hopeful  interest  in  sectional  unity,  in 
places  where  no  definite  attempt  is  as  yet  undertaken,  we  are 
proposing  a course  of  study  based  on  church  history.  Many  places 
having  great  need  for  adjustment  of  their  church  life  must  be 
aided  in  the  first  steps.  They  do  not  know  the  possibility  and 
accompanying  pleasure  of  united  efforts  in  anything  religious: 
furthermore,  some  have  the  idea  that  a conviction  might  be  vio- 
lated. As  a possible  constructive  step  toward  the  desired  unity, 
we  suggest  the  forming  of  classes  from  among  the  different 
churches  of  a given  village  to  follow  courses  of  study  winch  are 
intended  to  set  forth  the  distinctive  principle  of  the  Standard 
Denominations  with  the  purpose  of  indicating  how  they  could,  with 
complimentary  effect,  be  incorporated  in  one  body.  We  would  pic- 
ture a church  which  is  a more  stately  mansion  than  is  possible  in 
the  case  of  the  isolated  sect.  We  can  now  announce  that  the 
Course  Committee  of  the  Divinity  Department  of  Chicago  Univer- 
sity thinks  favorably  of  associating  with  us  in  the  arranging  of 
such  an  outline  study  and  that  the  same  be  issued  in  monthly  les- 
sons, through  the  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  We  hope  to  have 
the  first  lesson  sheet  ready  in  December  or  January.  The  officers 
of  the  Country  Life  Department  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  interested 
with  us  in  this  project. 

Speaking  about  steps  in  the  cultivation  of  interest,  I preached 
on  October  21  in  Princeton,  Illinois.  The  Christian  Church  had 
invited  the  Baptist  congregation  to  be  their  guests  for  the  pur- 
pose of  listening  to  a presentation  of  the  community  religious 
movement.  It  was  the  desire  of  some  leaders  in  both  groups  that 
I might  drop  some  mild  suggestions,  which  would  aid  in  the  open- 
ing of  a courtship  between  the  two  churches.  If  these  organiza- 
tions could  reach  the  status  of  a single  congregation,  it  would  be 
a blessing  to  themselves  and  possibly  a suggestion  for  further 
consolidations  in  this  over-churched  little  city.  We  are  constantly 
hearing  rumors  about  places  in  which  congregations  are  begin- 
ning to  take  thought  about  organizing  their  church  life  in  a way 
to  better  meet  the  community  needs. 

For  the  near  future  we  have  in  anticipation  two  talks  in 
medical  centers  in  Minnesota.  One  at  the  Mayo  clinic  where  I 
am  booked  to  speak  on  “The  Art  of  Community  Life’’  and  in 
which  I will  be  expected  to  tell  of  the  interest  which  some  of  us 
have  in  the  possible  application  of  the  community  spirit  to  the 
health  protection  of  remote  rural  districts.  I am  also  to  meet  the 
medical  students  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  the  discussion 
of  a similar  theme.  Theological  seminaries  are  not  the  only 
schools  devoted  to  the  study  of  applied  religion.  I have  in  most 
pleasurable  anticipation  the  spending  of  Sunday,  October  28,  and 
part  of  Monday  following  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  my  activities  under 
the  direction  of  Rev.  Oliver  C.  Weist;  then  on  to  New  York  for 
several  contacts,  and  back  as  far  as  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  for  the 
concluding  service  in  the  dedication  week  of  the  Federated 
Church. 

While  this  issue  of  the  Churchman  is  in  press,  Rev.  Gilbert 
Counts  and  his  people  will  be  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  building 
labors  in  special  dedication  events  scheduled  to  open  on  Sunday, 
October  28,  and  close  with  the  Sabbath  service  of  November  4, 
and  a conference  of  community  church  ministers  on  the  following 
day.  For  what  the  Chagrin  Falls  church  has  accomplished  we  ex- 
tend heart-felt  congratulations,  and  for  the  attainments  of  the 
future  we  entertain  fond  and  well-grounded  hopes.  The  church 
stands  in  Ohio  as  a living  witness  of  the  splendid  possibilities  of 
federation  when  directed  towards  the  fuller  and  more  definite  ser- 
vice to  people. 

All  our  constituency  will  now  be  getting  into  the  full  swing 
of  fall  and  winter  activities.  May  this  be  a great  season  in  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  If  our  office  can  ever  render  a 
little  aid  call  on  us. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 

N.  A.  McCUNE  is  pastor  of  a great  student  church  adjacent  to 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  college  called  the  Peoples’  church,  of 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

H.  LEE  JACOBS  is  the  young  and  enthusiastic  pastor  of  a 
young  community  church  of  Roscoe,  111.  See  the  news  pages. 

C.  C.  OSBORNE  of  Tennessee  Ridge,  Tenn.,  would  want  to  be 
known  as  a “dirt”  farmer.  As  a practical  idealist  he  carries  the 
gospel  of  better  farming  and  better  religion  to  the  mountain  coun- 
try of  Tennessee, 
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CATHOLICISM  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  MIND 

By  WINFRED  ERNEST  GARRISON 
$2.50 

An  absorbinbly  interesting  book  about  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
non-Catholic. 

Timely — Authoritative — 0 on  vincing 

“This  is  a book  that  many  have  long  been  waiting 
for.  ...  It  is  hard  to  lay  down  the  book  without 
finishing  it  at  a sitting.’’ — The  Forum. 


COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 

The  Community  Church  Movement 
By  DAVID  R.  PIPER 
$1.50 

An  interpretative,  as  well  as  a factual  account 
of  the  most  significant  present  day  church 
movement  in  America. 

‘ ‘ The  book  is  intelligently  and  interestingly  wirtten 
in  non-technical  language,  and  is  probably  the  best 
statement  of  the  community  church  movement  in  the 
United  States  now  in  print.’’ — The  Christian. 


WILLETT,  CLARK  AND  COLBY 
440  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 
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NEWS  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


State  Meet  of  Union  Churches  Success 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  Union, 
Community  and  Federated  churches  of 
Iowa  was  brought  to  a successful  close  at 
Union,  Iowa,  Oct.  5,  with  the  pageant, 
‘ ‘ According  to  Thy  Faith  ’ ’ which  was  re- 
peated for  the  visiting  delegates  and  oth- 
ers, by  the  same  cast  that  put  it  on  the 
Sunday  night  previous.  In  many  ways 
this  was  the  most  successful  conference 
yet  held  in  that  there  were  fifteen  church- 
es represented,  either  by  their  pastor  or 
lay  delegates  or  both.  A total  of  forty- 
three  delegates  from  outside  of  Union 
were  in  attendance  at  the  five  sessions. 
Three  persons  were  in  attendance  from 
outside  the  state,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Banks  from  Federated  church  at  Monroe, 
Wisconsin,  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Gutensohn,  from 
the  Federated  church  at  Dawn,  Missouri. 
Everett  Robie  of  Des  Moines,  field  secre- 
tary of  the  Christian  Endeavor  societies 
of  Iowa  and  Robert  Buche,  president  of 
the  city  association  of  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies  of  Des  Moines  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  evening  sessions  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  Young 
Peoples  Societies.  On  Friday  afternoon, 
Rev.  J.  N.  Crawford,  president  of  the 
Boone  Bible  College  and  three  other  per- 
sons from  Boone,  were  in  attendance  and 
took  part.  Rev.  J.  R.  Hargreaves  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Community  Churches 
of  America  was  present  both  days  and  his 
address  Thursday  night  on  the  “Church 
of  the  Future”  was  one  of  inspiration  and 
ideas  on  the  problems  of  the  church  in 
years  to  come. 

A splendid  spirit  of  animated  interest 
and  freedom  of  discussion  was  evident 
from  the  beginning  and  all  who  were  in 
attendance  enjoyed  the  fellowship  and  we 
believe  went  home,  feeling  that  the  con- 
ference had  been  a success.  At  the  busi- 
ness meeting  Friday  morning  it  was  decid- 
ed to  hold  the  next  Conference  over  a 
weekend,  beginning  with  a Friday  night 
program  and  closing  Sunday  night,  the  be- 
lief being  that  more  pastors  and  especial- 
ly more  lay  delegates  could  thereby  at- 
tend. The  First  Federated  Church,  Beaver 
and  Adams  Avenues,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Des  Moines  was  selected  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  conference  and  the 
time  will  probably  be  early  in  October. 

Friday  morning’s  session  was  given 
over  largely  to  the  business  side  of  the  or- 
ganization hearing  reports  of  secretary, 
treasurer  and  missionary  representative, 
selection  of  time  and  place  for  meeting 
next  year  and  other  matters  of  general  in- 
terest. This  session  was  closed  with  re- 
ports on  the  National  Biennial  Conference 
of  Community  Churches  which  was  held  at 
Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey.  This  report 
was  given  by  Rev.  Andrew  Howey  of 
Grand  View,  Iowa,  and  by  Mr.  Hargreaves. 

In  the  afternoon  the  new  officers  were 
introduced,  or  rather,  mostly  the  old  ones 
re-introduced,  a report  of  the  resolutions 
committee  read  and  adopted,  which  in- 
cluded among  others  a paragraph  indorsing 
the  18th  amendment  and  the  laws  enacted 
there  under.  The  thanks  of  the  confer- 
ence was  also  voted  to  the  local  church  for 
their  splendid  entertainment  and  recep- 
tion of  visitors  and  to  the  officers  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  organization  and  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  was  included  for 
Rev.  C.  E.  Rash  of  the  Federated  Church, 
Des  Moines,  who  was  unable  to  attend  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father. 

The  officers  for  next  year  are  F.  F. 


Stover,  Union,  president;  Robert  Buche, 
Jamacia,  Vice-president;  J.  P.  Johnson, 
Union,  Sec’y;  Mrs.  J.  G.  Maynard,  Des 
Moines,  Treasurer,  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Fleek 
of  Des  Moines,  Missionary  Representative. 

— J.  P.  Johnson. 


Helps  Install  His  Successor 

Joseph  II.  Dudley,  recently  of  New  Lon- 
don, Ohio,  began  work  as  pastor  of  Forest 
Hill  Community  Church,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Sept.  1.  Sept.  16,  the  new  pastor  was 
installed  in  a service  of  impressiveness 
conducted  by  the  writer. 

The  church  was  organized  five  years 
ago,  by  the  undersigned,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Summit  County  (Ohio)  Disciples 
Union.  The  people  insisted  strongly  that 
the  church  should  be  of  an  undenomina- 
tional character.  Hence  the  community 
type  of  organization  was  chosen,  and  the 
church  now  stands  by  itself  as  a real, 
Christian  union  church. 

The  organization  is  made  up  of  people 
who  formerly  had  connections  with  vari- 
ous denominations.  It  is  a federation,  not 
of  denominational  groups,  but  of  individu- 
als, who  have  merged  themselves  into  a 
vital  and  eonsistant  union.  The  member- 
ship is  about  one  hundred.  It  occupies  a 
fine  field  in  a new  and  rapidly  growing 
part  of  the  city  and  is  the  only  organ- 
ized religious  work  in  that  section. 

From  the  first  to  the  present  the  spirit 
has  been  fine.  The  church  has  had  the 
problems  incident  to  new  and  weak  re- 
ligious organizations.  Added  to  these 
have  been  problems  growing  out  of  de- 
nominational narrowness.  That  so  small 
an  organization  in  a city  should  be  com- 
pelled to  struggle  alone  is  unfortunate. 
But  the  membership  with  due  regard  for 
liberty  of  thought  and  action  chose  rath- 
er to  forego  financial  help  than  to  sub- 
merge freedom  and  unity.  Their  heroism 
and  devotion  is  raising  up  for  them  de- 
voted friends. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  a graduate  of  Oberlin 
College.  His  regular  undergraduate  course 
was  followed  with  a three  years’  Seminary 
course  two  of  which  were  taken  in  Ober- 
lin and  one  in  Yale.  He  has  had  two 
years  of  practical  experience  in  the  pas- 
torate. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dudley  come  to 
this  Akron  work  delighted  with  the  out- 
look for  a growing  work  and  the  people 
of  the  church  and  community  are  great- 
ly heartened  by  the  presence  of  young, 
cultured  and  well  prepared  leaders.  We 
predict  for  them  and  the  church  a suc- 
cessful future. 

— E.  P.  Wise. 


Pitch  Horseshoes  in  Colorado 

Ten  miles  from  the  little  coal-mining 
town  of  Oak  Creek,  Colorado,  is  the  Foidl 
Community  Sunday  School,  which  will  per- 
haps some  day  be  developed  into  a com- 
munity church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hardesty, 
of  Steamboat  Springs,  who  at  present  sup- 
plies the  pulpit  on  Sunday  afternoons  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  has  some  original 
ideas  of  a pastor’s  Sunday  duties.  Ar- 
riving before  the  hour  for  service,  it  is 
his  custom  to  join  the  men  at  horseshoe 
pitching  or  croquet.  Following  the  ser- 
vice impromptu  athletic  meets  are  usually 
held,  with  the  pastor  an  active  participant. 
Among  the  other  Sunday  social  events 
common  in  this  community  are  ‘ ‘ sings  ’ ’ 
at  the  homes  in  the  winter  time,  and 
community  dinners  in  the  summer  time. 


Forming  a Community  Church 

Waldo  H.  Reece,  pastor  of  the  Friends 
Church,  at  Arnolds  Park,  Iowa,  writes 
that  they  are  going  through  the  process  of 
changing  their  church  into  a community 
church  and  the  newr  name  will  be  Friends’ 
Community  Church.  Although  a Friends 
church  in  name  his  church  has  followed 
a community  policy  for  years,  and  expects 
to  do  so  in  the  future.  Mr.  Reece  is  now 
busy  working  out  a plan  of  visual  in- 
struction in  Sunday  school  work  which  is 
somewhat  of  a departure  from  the  usual 
type  of  work  in  vogue  in  most  Sunday 
schools  and  has  been  invited  to  give  a 
demonstration  of  it  at  the  church  of  R. 
R.  (Radio)  Brown,  in  Omaha.  Along  with 
this  is  a plan  of  athletics,  entertainments 
and  music  which  he  hopes  will  help  them 
in  a large  measure  to  get  hold  of  and 
hold  the  young  people  of  his  community. 
The  membership  is  135;  average  Sunday 
school  attendance  135;  Sunday  school  en- 
rollment 178. 


Changes  Name  of  Church 

The  College  Hill  Community  Church  at 
Cedar  Falls  has  recently  felt  that  it  was 
wise  to  change  their  name  to  the  College 
Hill  Interdenominational  Church.  Dr. 
Howland  Hanson,  the  pastor  says  that  the 
name  is  somewhat  cumbersome,  but  that 
it  more  clearly  expresses  the  idea  of  the 
wrork  they  are  trying  to  do  among  the  stu- 
dents, who  are  mostly  temporary  residents 
and  retain  their  memberships  in  their 
home  churches.  This  is  the  second  year 
this  project  is  being  tried  out  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Iowa. 

Churches  of  Two  Creeds  Plan  Union 

Consolidation  of  the  Presbyterian  Com- 
munity church  and  the  First  Methodist 
church  of  Ludington,  Mich.,  is  being  con- 
sidered as  result  of  an  invitation  presented 
to  the  Presbyterian  synod  of  Michigan  by 
W.  George  Flowerday,  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist church. 

The  council  of  the  Community  church, 
through  its  president  and  minister,  W.  F. 
Ileldstab,  accepted  the  invitation,  stipulat- 
ing: 

“The  condition  of  this  union  on  the  part 
of  the  Community  church  is  that  the  new 
society  shall  be  organized  on  a non-sec- 
tarian basis.  We  will  not  make  the  name 
of  the  new  society  or  the  creed  or  the 
form  of  worship  the  condition  of  union, 
but  we  do  ask  that  the  present  relations 
of  your  parent  organization  be  discontin- 
ued at  the  time  this  union  is  effected.  ’ ’ 

The  Community  church  pledges  itself 
that  the  new  church  shall  affiliate  with  a 
national  united  church  when  the  time  ar- 
rives that  there  shall  be  a consolidation  of 
Methodist,  Presbyterian  and  Congregation- 
al societies  throughout  the  United  States. 


Weds  Eastern  Society  Girl 

The  marriage  ceremony  of  John  Shade 
Franklin,  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  Miss 
Barbara  St.  Denis,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  wras 
held  in  the  Community  Church  at  Medford, 
Sept.  17.  The  groom  is  student  pastor  in 
the  Community  Church. 

The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Severin  St.  Denis,  prominent  in 
Medford  society.  The  groom  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Franklin,  516  Mapleton  st., 
Boulder,  formerly  of  Denver. 

The  marriage  is  the  culmination  of  a 
college  romance,  the  bride  and  groom  hav- 
ing been  graduated  from  the  Newton 
Theological  Seminary,  Boston,  last  spring. 
The  groom  also  was  graduated  from  Wil- 
liam Jewel  College,  Liberty,  Mo. 
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The  wedding  was  solemnized  by  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Medford, 
Bernard  Franklin,  New  York  City,  broth- 
er of  the  groom,  was  best  man. 


New  Organ  at  Mountain  Lakes 

Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  community 
church  has  placed  an  order  with  the  Es- 
tey  Organ  Co.,  for  a two  manual  organ 
to  be  installed  in  the  church  by  this  com- 
ing Christmas.  A feature  of  the  bulletin 
of  this  church  is  the  printing  of  the 
names  of  all  the  young  people  going  a- 
way  to  college.  The  minister  is  Richard 
E.  Shields. 


Veteran  Leader  Resigns 

O.  J.  Randall,  for  five  years  past  the 
pastor  of  the  Potomac  eights  Community 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  Milton  R.  Crist,  student  at 
the  American  University  (Methodist).  On 
October  14,  installation  services  were  held, 
with  Moses  R.  Lovell,  pastor  of  the  Mt. 
Pleasant  Congregational  Church,  deliver- 
ing the  principal  address.  Mr.  Randall  will 
continue  his  interest  in  the  Potomac 
Heights  church,  rendering  assistance  as 
conditions  permit. 


Cornerstone  is  Laid 

Services  incident  to  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  and  the  dedication  of  the  Her- 
ald Harbor  Union  Protestant  Church  were 
recently  held.  C.  V.  Vanderlinden,  of  the 
Washington  Federation  of  Churches,  Chap- 
lain Vaughan,  of  Fort  Meyer,  Va.,  John 
Paul  Tyler  and  0.  J.  Randall,  of  Wash- 
ington, participated  in  the  ceremonies, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harlan  Randall,  formerly 
of  Park  Ridge,  111.,  rendering  vocal  num- 
bers. Dr.  O.  Josephine  Baird,  read  the 
history  of  the  church,  which  is  a communi- 


ty church  located  in  the  heart  of  a large 
summer  colony  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Dr.  Humphrey  Visiting  the  Churches 

Dr.  Humphrey,  head  of  Liberty  Insti- 
tute, of  Salvador,  is  travelling  through 
the  United  States  telling  of  his  education- 
al work  in  Central  America.  He  recently 
spent  three  days  with  the  Kawkawlin, 
Mich.,  community  church  where  he  was 
given  a most  cordial  reception.  Invita- 
tions are  in  for  him  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.  He  is  .being  dated  up  by 
David  R.  Piper,  Elgin,  111. 


Mound  City  Church  Changes  Pastor 
Community  church,  of  Mound  City,  Kan., 
was  organized  early  in  1928  and  has  in  its 
composite  membership  38  Congregation- 
alists,  30  Disciples,  18  Methodists  and  var- 
ious Baptists,  United  Brethren  and  Pres- 
byterians. It  is  interesting  that  37  of  the 
members  never  belonged  to  any  church  be- 
fore. It  is  a common  experience  for  a 
community  church  to  enroll  a number  of 
people  for  church  membership  who  had 
never  been  able  to  choose  among  the  de- 
nominations. The  minister  of  the  church 
resigned  recently,  and  the  church  is  about 
to  call  a successor. 


Federated  Church  Makes  Progress 

Last  June  the  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Buckley,  Wash.,  fed- 
erated. Buckley  is  half  way  between  Ta- 
coma and  Seattle.  The  Methodist  preach- 
er remained  to  the  end  of  his  conference 
year  as  minister  of  the  united  congrega- 
tion, but  the  church  is  now  about  to  locate 
an  older  man.  The  Sunday  school  has  an 
enrolment  of  140.  Here  is  a church  that 
prefers  “an  older  man.”  There  are  many 
evidences  that  churches  are  begining  to 


prize  experience  in  the  ministry  at  its 
proper  worth. 


Held  State  Meetings 

The  secretary  of  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil, Dr.  W.  R.  King,  held  in  a number  of 
states  in  the  west  during  October  state 
meetings  at  which  denominational  leaders 
were  brought  in  to  talk  over  the  religious 
problems  of  the  state.  This  is  Dr.  King’s 
challenge: 

“We  are  advancing  to  a new  area  in 
which  we  will  see  free  religious  groups 
building  not  by  competitive  drift  but  by 
cooperative  intention.  We  are  today  fac- 
ing the  question  whether  free  churches  in 
a free  state  can  discipline  themselves  and 
develop  a public  mindedness  which  will 
temper  the  denominational  consciousness 
and  make  of  the  churches  a great,  free 
cooperative  fellowship  bent  on  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ’ ’ 


Players  are  Getting  Ready 

The  Chicago  Seminary  Players  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Fred  Eastman  are  about 
ready  with  two  plays  which  they  will  give 
in  churches  within  reach  of  Chicago.  One 
is  called  “Milk”.  The  other  is  “Dust  of 
the  Road”,  by  Kenneth  Sawyer  Goodman. 
This  is  the  young  playwright  in  whose 
memory  Goodman  Memorial  Theatre  was 
built.  This  is  the  dramatization  of  the 
old  legend  that  once  a year  Judas  Iscariot 
is  permitted  to  come  back  to  earth  to  plead 
with  some  soul  who  is  about  to  betray 
friendship.  The  play  is  one-act  and  re- 
quires thirty  minutes  for  production.  It 
is  suitable  for  the  Christmas  season  or  for 
Lent.  Churches  interested  in  securing  the 
play  may  do  so  by  writing  Prof.  Fred 
Eastman,  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 


(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  - - 25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts 10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Manemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church  ’ ’ 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 
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Church  Reviews  a Successful  Year 

Union  church,  of  Tekonsha,  Mich.,  of 
which  Albert  S.  Schue  is  pastor,  has  re- 
cently assembled  reports  of  a very  suc- 
cessful year.  Thirty-five  new  members 
have  been  received.  The  Sunday  school 
attendance  for  the  year  averaged  128.  The 
average  attendance  at  the  Thursday  eve- 
ning prayermeeting  for  the  year  was 
twenty.  The  church  has  organized  a ju- 
nior church  which  meets  on  Thursday  af- 
ternoons. The  women  are  well  organized 
with  100  in  the  guild  and  25  in  a mission- 
ary society.  The  rally  day  attendance  in 
the  Sunday  school  recently  was  193.  Te- 
konsha is  a small  village  in  southern 
Michigan. 

Church  Edifice  is  Being  Renovated 

The  old  church  house  at  Park  Ridge, 
111.,  is  being  renovated  and  put  in  prime 
condition.  The  work  is  being  done  by  a 
firm  headed  by  N.  M.  Martensen.  An  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  November  pro- 
gram will  be  a lecture  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Mor- 
rison on  “America’s  Peace  Policy.”  The 
lecture  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Women’s  Circle  of  the  Church. 


Basket  Dinner  on  Anniversary  Day 

Community  church,  of  Roscoe,  Illinois, 
was  a year  old  the  first  of  October.  The 
last  Sunday  of  the  old  year  they  cele- 
brated the  successful  completion  of  their 
first  year  with  a big  basket  dinner  after 
church.  Roscoe  is  an  agricultural  village 
so  the  imagination  of  our  readers  can  run 
riot  with  such  an  announcement.  The 
church  has  maintained  a full-time  resident 
minister  in  a village  of  three  hundred 
people.  It  has  adopted  a budget  for  the 
new  year  of  $2205.  The  program  of  the 
church  under  its  young  minister,  H.  Lee 
Jacobs,  has  been  particularly  attractive  to 
the  young  people  who  may  be  found  in 
large  numbers  about  the  church. 


Closing  his  Pastorate 

J.  A.  Jacobs  has  resigned  at  Garden 
Prairie,  Illinois,  community  church  to  be- 
come a secretary  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association.  It  is  likely  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  be  chosen  before  these  lines  are 
in  type.  Mr.  Jacobs  has  lived  on  the  field 
with  this  young  church  only  six  months 
old.  The  church  is  determined  to  provide 
a budget  for  a full-time  ministry  right 
along  now  that  it  has  found  out  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  years  what  a full-time 
ministry  means  to  a community.  Mr. 
Jacobs  has  been  much  interested  in  Scout- 
ing and  other  activities  for  children  and 
young  people. 


Town  and  Country  Department 
Takes  Counsel 

The  Town  and  Country  Department  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  held  a conference 
of  workers  at  Edgewater  beach  Hotel, 
Oct.  18  to  20.  The  Y has  persisted  through 
several  years  in  seeking  an  extension  of 
its  work  in  rural  areas.  It  has  already  de- 
veloped a number  of  successful  enter- 
prises in  this  field. 


Church  Issues  Weekly  Bulletin 

Federated  church,  of  Whitewater,  Kans., 
now  has  a weekly  bulletin  issued  on  the 
mimeograph.  A recent  issue  announces 
that  the  church  has  202  resident  mem- 
bers and  36  non-resident  members.  The 
church  has  a budget  of  $2400.  The  aver- 
age Sunday  school  attendance  in  August 
was  124.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
church  program  is  a Voter’s  Conference. 
The  pastor  recently  conducted  a question- 


naire to  get  his  people’s  ideas  on  preach- 
ing and  church  program.  He  is  a brave 
man! 


New  Building  for  New  Church 

The  new  community  church  at  Carbon- 
dale,  Okla.,  has  prospered  to  the  extent 
that  a new  building  is  necessary.  This  is 
now  in  process  of  erection.  It  will  be  fin- 
ished by  the  time  this  notice  is  in  print. 
The  people  in  the  new  church  represent 
ten  different  denominations.  The  pastor 
is  Hugh  Isbell,  formerly  a Methodist 
minister,  and  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church  that  was  replaced  by  a communi- 
ty church.  The  pastor  is  chosen  by  the 
congregation  and  the  government  of  the 
church  is  vested  in  a board  of  trustees. 


Good  Leadership  at  Joplin 

At  Joplin,  Mo.,  the  community  church 
has  a strong  leader  in  Cliff  Titus,  the  pas- 
tor. The  church  has  wisely  provided  him 
with  a secretary  and  the  church  office  is 
now  busy  making  a card  index  of  every 
member  of  every  family  touched  by  the 
church.  The  membership  is  600,  gathered 
from  12  to  14  denominations.  The  young 
people  seem  to  be  having  a good  time,  for 
it  is  announced  in  the  church  bulletin  that 
they  have  had  a steak-fry  at  a nearby 
park.  Many  other  interesting  social  plans 
make  up  a year’s  activity. 


Communal  Church  of  Dr.  Fosdick 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  of  the  Park 
Avenue  Baptist  church,  of  New  York,  has 
written  a letter  to  his  congregation,  stat- 
ing that  when  the  church  moves  into  its 
new  quarters  near  Grant’s  Tomb,  it  will 
drop  its  sectarian  designation  and  no  long- 
er be  known  as  a Baptist  church,  but  mere- 
ly as  The  Riverside  Church.  While  it  will 
not  be  called  a community  church,  so  far 
as  its  name  is  concerned,  that  is  exactly 
what  it  will  be.  Dr.  Fosdick  says  that 
“in  a peculiar  sense”  it  will  be  “a  com- 
munal church”  and  he  goes  ahead  to 
point  out  the  points  of  community  service 
which  are  to  be  emphasized. 

In  this  new  church  Dr.  Fosdick  points 
out  that  “all  disciples  of  Jesus  are  wel- 
come on  equal  terms  into  our  membership, 
without  regard  to  credal  subscription, 
ritual  requirement  or  denominational  af- 
filiation. ’ ’ 

Regarding  the  community  he  says,  “The 
community  is  not  primarily  recipient  but 
active;  it  is  accustomed  to  doing  things 
together  rather  than  to  passive  acceptance 
of  things  done  for  it”. 

“What  we  shall  need  most  is  clairvoy- 
ance; we  must  see  the  places  where  we  can 
be  a focus  for  expression  for  the  com- 


Sunday  School  Quarterly 

Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 

Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

48  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higloy.  Butler,  Ind. 
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munity’s  spirit  of  cooperation.  What  we 
shall  need  next  is  genuine  unselfishness; 
we  must  be  interested,  not  primarily  in 
our  own  prestige  and  proselytism  but  in 
the  community’s  good.  What  we  shall 
need  next  is  breadth.  Regardless  of  creed, 
church,  race  or  religion  we  must  welcome 
from  the  community  cooperators  to  do 
what  needs  to  be  done”. 

A recent  number  of  The  Christian  Cen- 
tury, commenting  upon  this  forward  step 
of  this  famous  minister  and  church,  says, 
“New  York  with  two  community  church- 
es, and  those  two  served  by  men  of  as 
great  and  distinctive  talents  as  John 
Haynes  Holmes  and  Harry  Emerson  Fos- 
dick, is  going  to  command  increasing  at- 
tention from  those  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  American  Church  life”. 
(John  Haynes  Holmes  is  pastor  of  the 
First  Community  Church  of  New  York 
City) . 

Several  years  ago  one  of  our  community 
church  ministers  wrote  to  Dr.  Fosdick  and 
told  him  about  his  community  church.  Dr. 


Your  Benevolence  Budget 

Should  include  some  worthy  work  ii 
Latin  America,  conducted  in  har 
mony  with  Community  Church  ideals 
It  should  be  a needy  work  with  ar 
expanding  opportunity.  It  should 
be  highly  endorsed  by  persons  of 
known  standing. 

COLEGIO  LIBERTAD 
(Liberty  Institute) 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
located  at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America, 
meets  these  requirements. 

Directed  by  Edgar  and  Violet 
Humphrey.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Samu- 
el Guy  Inman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  other  outstanding  persons. 

Your  friendship  and  cooperation 
are  needed.  Information  gladly 
sent  on  request. 

Address  the  American  Treasurer: 
DAVID  R.  PIPER 
519  Laurell  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris 
tlans  to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 

the  Lepers" — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too.  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete’’ 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

KOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boom  1118-M 
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Fosdick  replied  that  that  was  what  he  ex- 
pected to  do.  And  now  he  has  done  it! 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  steps 
in  the  community  church  development. 

—Cliff  Titus. 


Consolidation  at  Savanna 

The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches 
at  Savanna,  111.,  have  voted  in  favor  of 
some  form  of  consolidation,  and  are  now 
engaged  in  setting  up  the  precise  form 
which  this  consolidation  shall  take.  The 
ministers  of  the  churches  have  taken  the 
lead  in  this  consolidation  though  it  will 
result  in  their  leaving  the  field,  in  all 
probability.  Savanna  is  a river  town  and 
a railroad  town.  Churches  have  had  hard 
going  here,  and  it  is  believed  that  a big- 
ger and  better  church  will  result  from  this 
consolidation. 


Hindrances  in  a Country  Church 

The  community  newspaper  which  is  pub- 
lished by  the  pastor  of  the  Sargent  com- 
munity church  in  Colorado  has  enumerated 
recently  the  opening  of  the  duck  hunting 
season  and  the  taking  in  of  the  potato 
crop  as  hindrance  to  getting  large  audi- 
ences. These  do  not  look  like  very  weighty 
reasons  for  the  disturbance  of  a church 
program,  but  a list  of  such  reasons  in 
town  and  country  would  indicate  similar 
illogical  relationships.  But  most  of  the 
time  the  Sargent  church  sounds  the  opti- 
mistic note  for  it  is  a live  church  with  a 
sound  community  program. 


Pastor  is  Scoutmaster 

F.  B.  Cook,  pastor  of  Gypsum,  O.,  com- 
munity church  is  a scoutmaster  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  troop  in  his  town.  He  is 
also  interested  in  religious  education  and 
the  town  news  sheet  chronicles  trips  he 
has  made  in  order  to  perfect  his  knowledge 
of  this  field  of  activity. 


Community  Trustees  Elected 

Community  church,  of  LaCanada  Val- 
ley, California,  has  nine  trustees  and 
four  of  these  elected  last  winter  were  not 
members  of  the  church.  The  church 
planned  deliberately  to  secure  a represen- 
tation of  all  the  community.  However, 
one  of  these  “outsiders”  has  joined  the 
church,  and  now  it  is  three  and  six.  There 
are  100  members  of  which  10  were  Meth- 
odists; 8,  Presbyterians;  8,  Baptists;  13, 
Congregationalists;  and  1,  Disciple.  The 
remainder  joined  the  church  without  pre- 
vious church  affiliations.  The  church  is 
in  an  agricultural  district  and  has  a well 
developed  community  program. 


Political  Preachers 
Not  all  Protestant 

With  the  newspapers  inveighing  against 
political  preachers  and  naming  only 
protestant  offenders,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
fairness  to  show  that  both  sides  have  of- 
fended. The  Missionary,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Catholic 
Missionary  Union  under  direct  control  of 
the  liierarehy  of  the  church.  It  says  in 
the  October  issue:  “Is  it  any  wonder  that 
all  Catholic  lovers  of  Christ  are  feverishly 
praying  for  Governor  Smith's  success? 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  life  will 
be  like  when  it  becomes  the  fashion — the 
rage — to  be  Catholic?  It  is  highly  prob- 
able that  it  will  come  suddenly.  You  will 
go  to  sleep  some  night  in  the  same  atmos- 
phere that  you  and  your  ancestors  have 
breathed  for  the  past  four  hundred  years, 
the  oppressive,  dull,  sad  atmosphere  of  a 
detested,  exploited  sect,  and  you  will  wake 
up  in  the  morning  to  find  Catholic  inter- 


ests in  big  type  on  the  front  page  of  your 
daily  paper,  and  all  the  world  clapping 
hands  in  applause.  . . This  change  may 
take  place  early  in  the  administration  of 
Governor  Smith  as  President — Democratic 
president — of  the  United  States.” 


New  Building  Planned 
at  Walsenberg,  Colorado 

A building  program  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  years  was  approved  by  a unan- 
imous vote  of  the  assembled  congregation 
of  the  Community  church  of  Walsenberg, 
Colo.,  recently.  J.  L.  Shields,  county  agent, 
presided  over  the  meeting. 

Quite  soon  the  site  and  building  com- 
mittee and  the  finance  committee  will  meet 
to  work  out  in  detail  the  general  instruc- 
tions of  the  congregation. 

The  program  contemplates  for  the  first 
unit  of  building  to  erect  a community 
parish  house  which  will  include  ample 
room  for  educational  purposes,  meeting 
places  for  the  young  people  of  the  parish, 
for  the  Community  Women  Workers,  Sun- 
day school  departments,  class  rooms,  dra- 
matics, and  Boy  Scout  activities. 

The  present  structure  will  serve  until 
the  new  building  is  erected,  according  to 
A.  A.  Heinlein,  pastor  of  the  church. 

No  definite  sum  has  yet  been  outlined 
for  the  first  unit,  it  was  announced,  but 
it  is  likely  that  an  architect  will  soon  be 
employed  and  figures  on  the  cost  submit- 
ted. 


Church  Will  Get  the  Vote  Out 

Getting  out  the  entire  community  vote 
is  an  activity  of  the  Women’s  Council  of 
the  federated  church,  of  Atascaredo,  Calif. 
The  entire  community  will  be  canvassed 
by  the  organization  and  a list  will  be  made 
of  the  people  who  will  need  transporta- 
tion to  the  polls.  This  activity  is  not  in 
behalf  of  any  political  ticket,  but  is  a 
matter  of  citizenship.  It  is  hoped  to  get 
the  entire  vote  of  Atascadero  out  on  elec- 
tion day. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  church  life 
was  a golden  wedding  in  the  community 
house  on  a recent  evening  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Walter. 


Christmas  Services 

We  are  printing  more  and  better  Christ- 
mas services  this  year  than  ever. 

A STAB  IN  THE  SKY.  For  young 
people  and  children.  Scripture  incidents 
beautifully  presented  in  song,  recitation 
and  dialog.  8 cents. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  A collection 
of  fourteen  songs  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  children  to  be  used  in  programs.  20 
cents. 

PEACE  AND  GOODWILL.  For  large 
schools  who  sing  and  recite  well.  It  is 
an  international  appeal  for  Peace  and 
Goodwill  as  a substitute  for  war.  8 cents. 

A CHRISTMAS  RECITATION  BOOK- 
LET containing  new  recitations,  dialogs, 
plays  and  songs  adapted  to  all  program 
needs.  15  cents. 

THE  GREAT  MESSIAH.  A Pageant 
of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Picturing  scenes 
through  song  and  readings.  35  cents. 

THE  DAWN  OF  PEACE,  a Christmas 
Pageant  of  music  and  readings  for  choirs 
or  large  choruses.  60  cents. 

Our  Christmas  Catalog  containing  pub- 
lications of  every  king  of  needs  for  Christ- 
mas celebrations  sent  FREE.  Send  us 
your  address.  Fillmore  Music  House,  Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  church  re- 
ceived reports  showing  that  $5,526.20  had 
passed  through  the  church  treasury  the 
past  year  of  which  about  one  thousand  dol- 
lars had  been  raised  by  the  women. 

The  economic  structure  of  the  communi- 
ty is  now  on  the  up-grade  after  serious 
business  difficulties  of  past  years.  Atas- 
cadero now  has  the  largest  population  of 
its  history.  It  is  located  about  midway 
between  Los  Angeles  -and  San  Francisco, 
and  is  only  a short  distance  from  the 
ocean.  The  leading  industries  are  agri- 
cultural. 


Want  Books  for  Sailor  Boys 

Community  churches  are  asked  to  con- 
tribute books  for  the  use  of  sailor  boys 
on  the  high  seas  who  sail  with  the  Ameri- 
can Merchant  Marine.  Contributions  to 
this  worthy  cause  may  be  sent  post  paid 
to  American  Merchant  Marine  Library  As- 
sociation, 67  Wall  St.,  New  York  City  or 
to  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
Merchant  Marine  Corporation,  61  W.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago.  Is  this  not  a chal- 
lenging project  for  your  class  of  young 
people? 


Music  Will  be  Sent  Free 

The  Fillmore  Music  House,  Cincinnati, 
O.,  have  generously  offered  to  send  a new 
peace  song  free  to  anyone  who  will  agree 


To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 


105  E.  22nd  St. 


New  York 


“The  Whole  Country 
Is  Watching  Berea” 

— says  Dr.  P.  H.  Boynton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  ‘This  Mountain 
college  is  serving  the  whole  country  by 
finely  serving  its  own  district.” 

Without  subsidy  from  state  or  sect, 
Berea  College  for  nearly  seventy-five 
years  has  provided  a Christian  educa- 
tion for  tens  of  thousands  of  young 
people  from  the  Southern  Mountains,  re- 
gardless of  poverty. 

We  should  like  to  tell  every  reader  of 
The  Community  Churchman  the  story  of 
. this  inter-denominational  college,  where 
each  student  among  the  2,500  annually 
served  earns  a substantial  part  of  his 
4 expenses.  For  information,  address: 

BEREA  COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 

| William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 
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to  sing  it  in  church.  It  is  a song  that 
may  well  be  used  on  Armistice  Sunday.  It 
is  entitled  “O  Happy  World”.  Two 
copies  will  be  sent  to  each  person  making 
this  application. 


Denominationalism  Increases 

Government  census  figures  show  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  religious  denominations  in  America. 
While  nineteen  denominations  listed  ten 
years  ago  have  been  merged  with  other 
groups  or  have  passed  out  of  existence,  32 
new  denominations  have  appeared.  Most 
of  the  new  denominations  arise  from 
splits  in  established  organizations.  The 
membership  of  American  churches  has  in- 
creased by  12,698,122  during  the  ten  year 
period.  A far  more  impressive  statement 
is  made  in  connection  with  church  finance. 
The  ten  years  prior  to  1916  the  income  of 
the  churches  was  $328,809,999  while  for 
the  past  ten  years  it  has  been  $814,371,529. 
The  largest  numerical  growth  was  regis- 
tered by  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The 
figures  show  that  the  Baptists  now  lead 
the  Methodists  in  America  the  former 
having  8,440,922  members  and  the  Meth- 
odists 8,070,619.  Each  of  these  groups  is 
composed  of  several  denominations.  The 
statistics  of  church  life  do  not  reveal  en- 
tirely the  spiritual  status  of  the  churches, 
but  so  far  as  they  reveal  anything,  they 
show  that  religion  in  America  is  not  head- 
ed to  ruin  as  fast  as  some  of  our  gloomy 
prophets  would  have  us  believe. 


Church  Develops  Large  Income 

The  cash  income  of  the  federated 
church,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  O.,  reached  a new 
peak  the  past  year.  The  church  raised  for 
local  expenses  $9,147.92;  for  missions, 
$1,480.19;  for  building  fund,  $17,607.21; 
total  $28,235.32.  October  28  is  set  as  the 
day  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  church 
edifice.  During  the  week  following  many 
special  events  are  scheduled.  Gilbert 
Counts  is  pastor. 


Goes  into  the  Lecture  Field 

John  Edwin  Price,  formerly  pastor  of  a 
community  church  in  Ohio,  and  later  edit- 
or of  the  Nash  Journal,  has  entered  the 
lecture  field  with  an  address  on  “Harmon- 
ious Human  Relationships.”  Mr.  Price 
was  once  a Methodist  minister,  and  later 
preached  for  the  church  of  which  Arthur 
Nash  was  a member. 


An  Index  of  Growth 

The  official  report  of  the  World’s  Tenth 
Sunday-school  Convention  is  now  in  print, 
and  shows  that,  among  the  7,631  delegates 
who  registered,  134  were  from  union  and 
undenominational  community  churches. 
This  is  a greater  number  than  the  total 
number  of  delegates  of  all  denominations 
from  any  state  in  the  Union,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  California,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  New  York.  It  is  also  a greater  num- 
ber than  were  present  representing  any 
single  smaller  denomination,  except  the 
Congregationalists.  All  Canada  had  few- 
er representatives  at  Los  Angeles  than 
had  the  undenominational  union  and  com- 
munity churches. 


Benevolent  Giving 
of  Federated  Churches 

Those  who  have  feared  that  the  organi- 
zation of  a federated  church  in  a commu- 
nity would  materially  lessen  the  interest 
in  the  benevolences,  should  be  reassured 
by  the  following  figures  compiled  by  Rev. 
Douglas  G.  Guest,  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  ap- 


pearing in  a recent  number  of  Zion’s 
Herald: 

“In  the  list  of  appointments  in  the  New 
England  Conference  (Methodist)  in  1928, 
there  are  about  seventeen  federated 
churches  of  various  grades.  There  are 
those  where  Methodism  is  equal  or  even 
the  dominant  partner,  and  there  are  others 
where  another  denomination  is  by  request 
mothering  the  last  few  members  of  the 
Methodist  family.  Taking  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison  the  five-year  periods  of 
1919-23  and  1923-28,  we  find  that  these  17 
federated  churches,  many  of  which  were 
not  federated  in  1919,  raised  for  World 
Service,  Annual  Conference  Benevolences 
and  support  of  Conference  Claimants  the 
following  amounts; 

“World  Service,  1919,  $1,382;  1923,  $3,- 
507;  1928,  $2,224. 

“Annual  Conference  Benevolences,  1919, 
$258;  1923,  $393;  1928,  $317. 

“Conference  Claimants,  1919,  $327; 

1923,  $741;  1928,  $691.” 

The  writer  also  says,  “No  one  who  has 
studied  the  growth  of  federation  move- 
ments would  stop  this  happy  fellowship, 
which  has  meant  so  much  to  some  of  our 
smaller  communities  in  making  possible  a 
larger  service  and  a higher  type  of  preach- 
er in  the  pulpits  of  the  affected  churches.” 
— Federal  Council  Bulletin. 


Autos  Go  to  Church 

Where  the  people  of  Streetsboro,  Ohio, 
and  surrounding  territory  in  Portage  Coun- 
ty gather  on  Sundays  is  indicated  by  a 
large  picture,  showing  some  of  the  cars 
parked  about  the  community  church  of 
the  village  on  a recent  Sunday  morning. 

The  Streetsboro  church  is  affiliated  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination,  as 
the  result  of  an  agreement  nine  years  ago, 
whereby  the  Presbyterians  disbanded  their 
local  congregation  and  united  with  the 
Methodists.  The  combined  congregation 
occupies  a building  that  was  formerly  the 
property  of  a Baptist  congregation,  which 
also  disbanded. 

The  old  Methodist  church  building  was 
sold  and  moved  away,  and  the  site  of  the 
former  Presbyterian  building  was  used  for 
a new,  modern  parsonage  for  the  consoli- 
dated church. 

As  a result  of  the  consolidation  Streets- 
boro now  has  a resident  minister.  Pre- 
viously it  received  limited  attention  from 
a Methodist  minister,  who  resided  else- 
where and  preached  at  two  other  points, 
while  the  Presbyterian  church  had  no  pas- 
tor. 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

{ 

Ministers  to  10,000  American' 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  t« 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churche* 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  ope 
ating  expenses. 

We  help  build  They  do  the  work 

Makes  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coui. 

Icil,  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Write  for  information 


Census  Report  on  Federated  Churches 

Religious  census  statistics  for  1926  made 
public  by  the  federal  census  bureau  show 
that  there  were  361  federated  churches  in 
the  United  States  in  that  year,  of  which 
22  were  in  Ohio. 

These  churches  had  a membership  of 
59,977  for  the  entire  country,  and  4,235 
for  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Three  states  had  more  federated  church- 
es than  Ohio — Vermont,  with  40;  Massa- 
chusetts, 36;  New  York,  31.  Close  behind 
Ohio  were  Illinois,  with  21,  and  Iowa  and 
Maine,  with  20  each. 

The  Ohio  churches  reported  expenditures 
amounting  to  $67,515  for  the  year.  The 
20  Ohio  churches  that  reported  the  value 
of  their  church  edifices  showed  a total 
valuation  of  $462,500. 

Denominational  composition  of  the  fed- 
erated churches  of  the  country  at  large  is 
indicated  by  the  following  totals  for  sev- 
eral combinations: 

Congregational  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal, 86;  Congregational  and  Northern 
Baptist,  40;  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Presbyterian,  27;  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian, 22;  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
Northern  Baptist,  17.  These  same  denom- 
inations were  frequently  found  in  fed- 
eration with  units  of  other  denominations 
than  those  mentioned,  among  those  most 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

B.  Clarence  Millar,  John  H.  Tall  ay. 

Praa.  Traaa 

Bar.  O.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Saoratary 
of  Missions,  1810  Chestnat  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rare 
evangelising  agency  established  In  1817 
WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organises  and  oiaib 
tains  Onion  Sunday  School! ; dialributei 
Scripture*  and  Ohristian  literature;  visit* 
country  homes;  holds  Ooapal  sarvlcaa. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhood!  other 
wise  unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partle 
ularly  where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rnral  die 
tricte  are  increasingly  neglected  religiously 
Because  such  communities  produce  65  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven  elghtha  of 
the  Ohristian  minietera  come  from  the  eoun 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  to 

BEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE.  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake!  District. 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111, 
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It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E 22nd  St.  New  York 
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often  involved  being  Unitarians,  Uni- 
versalists,  Disciples  and  the  Christian 
Church. 

No  comparisons  with  the  previous  re- 
ligious census,  that  of  1916,  are  possible, 
as  federated  churches  were  not  separate- 
ly reported  at  that  time. 

The  census  bureau  defines  a federated 
church  as  follows: 

“A  federated  church  is  one  made  up  of 
two  or  more  denominational  organizations 
or  units,  each  maintaining  a separate 
membership  and  perhaps  some  other  sep- 
arate activities.  The  federated  church 
acts  as  one  body,  however,  in  the  holding 
of  religious  services  and  usually  in  the 
maintenance  of  a Sunday  school  and  in 
most  or  all  social  activities.” — Ohio  Chris- 
tian News. 


Ohio  Council  Friendly 
to  Consolidated  Churches 

Eight  pastors  of  consolidated  and  com- 
munity churches  of  Ohio  spent  two  days 
recently  in  an  informal  conference  in  Co- 
lumbus, at  which  they  discussed  problems 
peculiar  to  this  type  of  church. 

The  meeting  was  arranged  by  the  Ohio 
Council  of  Churches,  in  accordance  with 
action  of  the  state  comity  conference  of 
denominational  leaders  last  spring,  re- 
commending closer  relations  between  the 
council  and  the  consolidated  churches  of 
the  state. 

A feeling  that  the  community  church 
owes  a responsibility  to  the  entire  commu- 
nity rather  than  to  the  particular  group 
who  happen  to  be  on  its  membership  roll, 
and  that  it  should  shape  its  program  so 
as  to  have  an  appeal  for  persons  of  dif- 
ferent interests  and  view  points,  was  evi- 
dent in  the  discussions. 

Some  of  the  pastors  described  pioneer 
work  in  devising  communion  services  and 
other  forms  of  ritual  that  proved  satis- 
factory to  congregations  made  up  of  di- 
verse denominational  elements.  Exten- 
sive educational,  recreational  and  social 
activities  were  reported  by  most  of  the 
pastors.  In  the  distinctively  spiritual  side 
of  church  life,  it  was  unanimously  main- 
tained, the  community  churches  display  as 
great  vitality  as  churches  of  the  older  de- 
nominational type. 

Three  varieties  of  community  church — 
denominational,  non-denominational  and 
federated — were  represented  by  the  eight 
pastors  participating. 

Pastors  from  federated  churches,  in 
which  two  or  more  denominational  units 
join  for  worship  and  other  local  activi- 
ties but  maintain  their  distinct  overhead 
denominational  connections,  were:  David 
B.  Pearson,  Aurora;  J.  W.  Cleland,  Apple 
Creek:  P.  L.  Curtis,  Garretsville,  and  Ar- 
thur Fretz,  Hillgrove. 

The  Hillgrove  church,  which  has  oper- 
ated for  several  years  as  a federation  of 
Beformed  and  United  Brethren  groups,  is 
in  process  of  reorganization  into  a com- 
munity church  affiliated  with  the  Beform- 
ed denomination. 

Balpli  Loomis,  Dublin,  and  J.  M.  Alli- 
son, Twinsburg,  represented  denomination- 
al community  churches,  both  of  which  hap- 
pen to  be  Congregational.  The  Dublin 
church  represents  a merger  of  three  ear- 
lier congregations  and  the  Twinsburg 
church  a merger  of  twro. 

Churches  without  any  denominational 
affiliations  were  represented  by  Oliver  C. 
Weist  of  Grandview  Heights,  a Columbus 
suburb,  and  F.  B.  Cook,  Gypsum. 

Begardless  of  their  personal  denomina- 
tional backgrounds  and  the  plans  on  which 


their  respective  churches  were  organized, 
the  pastors  present  seemed  conscious  of 
a community  of  interest  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  all  are  dealing  with  members  of 
various  denominations,  are  seeking  to 
create  understanding  among  persons  of 
varying  viewpoints  on  religious  questions 
and  are  free  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
from  the  precedents  and  traditions  that 
affect  the  development  of  the  distinctly 
denominational  church. 

The  conference  followed  the  open  dis- 
cussion method.  Mr.  Weist,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Community  Church  Workers 
of  America  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est community  churches  in  the  country, 
presided.  W.  H.  Thompson,  field  secretary 
of  the  Ohio  Council  of  Churches  assigned 
to  questions  of  comity  and  church  con- 
solidation participated  in  the  discussion. 

E.  L.  Humphrey,  a non-denominational 
religious  worker  in  Central  America,  who 
for  six  years  has  been  president  of  Colegio 
Libertad  (Liberty  College),  a non-sectar- 
ian Christian  school  at  Cojutepeque,  Sal- 
vador, was  present. 

The  group  took  action  requesting  the 
pastor’s  Convention  committee  to  arrange 
for  a luncheon  of  community  church  pas- 
tors during  the  period  of  the  convention 
in  January. — Ohio  Christian  News. 


Larger  Parish  is  Formed 

Congregational  churches  of  Bichland 
County,  Ohio,  have  been  grouped  in  a 
“larger  parish”  under  the  leadership  of 
Harry  Trust  and  Wellington  Leininger  of 
Mansfield  and  Owen  T.  Williams  of  Lex- 
ington. 

A program  of  worship,  religious  educa- 
tion, social  service  and  recreation  is  being 
organized  under  the  name  of  the  Bichland 
County  Fellowship  for  the  group  of  five 
churches.  The  stronger  churches  will  thus 
lend  their  assistance  to  the  weaker  church- 
es in  their  vicinity. 

Dr.  Malcolm  Dana,  national  rural  work 
secretary  of  the  Congregational  churches, 
spent  several  days  in  conference  with  the 
local  leaders  in  working  out  the  plans. 
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THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  he  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
| on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
j among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
j ment  schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
' special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
i voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
! ments:  and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
\ Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
| luth,  Minnesota. 
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Hymns  of 
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Edited  by 
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Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of  “Hymns  of  the 
Christian  Life  ’ ’ for  examination. 


67  West  44th  Street 
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OBSERVATIONS  BY  THE  WAY 


By  J.  R.  Hargreaves. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I have  been  in  some  of  our  larger 
community  churches  and  have  been  interested  in  noticing  the 
similarity  of  approach,  as  also  the  likeness  in  characteristics  of 
the  districts  successfully  served.  The  community  church  seems  to 
be  as  germane  to  the  newer  residence  portions,  and  to  suburbs  of 
larger  cities,  as  it  is  adaptable  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
overchurched  villages.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  Douglaston  and 
Great  Neck  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  Bryn  Mawr  section  of  Chi- 
cago we  find  the  churches  the  center  of  the  social  as  well  as  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  community  at  large.  These  churches  seem  to 
be  looked  upon  as  neighborhood  possessions,  and  the  appointments 
generously  supported  and  used  outside  the  congregations  member- 
ship roll.  In  two  of  these  churches  the  membership  is  already 
large  and  in  the  other  two  it  is  rapidly  growing.  In  all  four  a 
large  budget  is  being  successfully  raised  and  seemingly  without 
severe  struggle.  In  all  a splendid  unanimity  prevails.  I have 
named  these  churches,  not  because  they  are  more  outstanding  than 
others  I have  met  with,  but  because  they  illustrate  the  work  in 
one  particular  type  of  locality. 

Just  at  present  what  mav  prove  an  interesting  and  instructive 
study  in  the  efficiency  of  religious  organizations  is  being  made  in 
two  Chicago  suburbs,  namely  Winnetka  and  Wilmette.  In  Win- 
netka  we  have  the  community  form  of  church  organization,  and  in 
Wilmette  the  strictly  denominational.  The  findings  will  not  be 
conclusive,  as  there  is  a history  and  also  a personal  element  to  take 
into  consideration  and  there  will  doubtless  be  some  very  suggestive 
deductions  which  will  prove  of  advantage  both  to  the  places  un- 
der consideration  and  to  like  districts  elsewhere. 

In  Arlington  Heights  church  of  Columbus  and  in  Bryn  Mawr 
church  of  Chicago  I was  interested  to  notice  a like  new  venture  in 
Sunday  School  work.  Both  are  adopting  the  group  method  of  di- 
vision rather  than  the  smaller  class.  • 

I have  asked  the  Director  of  the  Religious  Educational  De- 
partment of  the  Brvn  Mawr  church  to  take  some  of  my  space  in 
this  issue  for  a brief  statement  concerning  the  methods  of  approach 
which  seem  to  be  working  well  in  both  Sunday  Schools.  The 
statement  is  written  as  an  adaptation  of  their  methods  to  the 
use  of  smaller  Sunday  Schools  and  is  as  follows: 

“The  first  grade  is  given  a separate  room.  It  is  handled  as 
one  unit,  instead  of  being  broken  up  into  a number  of  small  classes. 
In  charge  is  one  person,  who  is  superintendent  and  teacher  com- 
bined. Assisting  her  is  another  teacher,  capable  of  taking  charge 


at  any  time.  She  also  helps  to  plan  the  work  of  this  group.  Then 
there  are  three  other  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  the  pianist.  These 
assistants  help  at  the  work  tables  with  expressional  work,  memory 
work,  etc.  They  also  act  as  hostesses,  helping  the  children  take 
off  and  put  on  their  wraps;  taking  charge  of  the  pre-session  period; 
etc.  The  teacher  in  charge  directs  the  informal  fellowship  period, 
conducts  the  worship,  and  tells  or  “teaches”  the  lesson  story  for 
the  day.  Thus  everything  that  is  done  during  the  70  minutes  is 
part  of  a well  unified  whole.  This  plan  gives  to  every  child  the 
advantage  of  superior  teaching  and  of  sharing  the  informal  con- 
versation, and  expressional  activity  with  all  of  the  other  children. 
Each  child  is  a member  of  the  entire  group,  not  just  an  individual 
•»  class. 

‘ 1 The  second  grade,  likewise,  has  a separate  room.  Here, 
though,  the  children  are  grouped  into  four  distinct  class  groups. 
Sometimes  the  teacher  uses  the  lesson  story;  at  other  times,  the 
groups  use  the  group  period  time  for  expressional  work,  and  the 
superintendent  includes  the  teaching  in  her  program.  Thus,  their 
work,  too  is  kept  unified. 

“The  third  and  fourth  grades  meet  together.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  the  usual  grouping  which  assigns  third  year  to  the  primary, 
and  fourth  year  to  first  year  junior.  Since  two  grades  meet  togeth- 
er, and  each  grade  uses  different  lesson  material,  it  is  impossible 
to  handle  it  as  one  unit.  The  two  grades  meet  together  at  the 
opening  of  the  hour  for  a general  teaching  period,  during  which 
time  new  hymns  and  scripture,  are  taught,  and  all  announcements 
are  given.  A class  session  of  thirty  minutes  follows:  Here  again, 

instead  of  a number  of  small  classes,  the  third  grade  is  divided 
into  three,  one  large  girls’  elass,  and  two  smaller  boys’  classes,  av- 
eraging 15.  The  fourth  grade,  likewise  has  three  classes,  one  large 
girls’  and  two  sizeable  boys’  classes.  The  fourth  grade  girls’ 
and  largest  fourth  grade  boys’  classes  have  a regular  assistant 
teacher,  as  does  the  large  third  year  girls’  class.  The  two  grades 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  minute  elass  session  for  their  wor- 
ship service. 

“The  gain  through  this  adaptation  is:  The  larger  group  con- 
sciousness is  not  broken  up  by  many  small  group  loyalties.  The 
children  have  the  best  teaching  available.  Those  who  teach  the 
classes,  feel  that  with  the  aid  of  a good  assistant  who  takes  charge 
of  all  details,  prepares  handwork,  etc.,  they  are  able  to  teach  a 
larger  number  of  children.” 

We  are  frequently  questioned  concerning  the  benevolences  of 
Community  Churches  and  at  times  hear  sweeping  statements  as- 
serting a general  lack  of  missionary  interest.  The  following  letter 
from  Dr.  W.  W.  Hiffe,  of  the  St.  Paul’s  Union  Church,  of  Chicago, 
tells  what  one  congregation  is  doing  in  the  line  of  missionary  en- 
deavors: 

“I  brought  up  the  matter  of  some  help  for  the  Community 
Church  Workers  organization  throughout  the  country  and  our  of- 
ficers are  pleased  to  promise  you  $109.00  a pear  for  this  purpose. 
Our  financial  canvass  comes  the  first  Sunday  in  December  and 
we  are  including  this  in  our  new  budget. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  we  are  also  assuming  half 
of  the  support  of  a man  and  his  wife  who  are  going  out  to  Africa 
as  missionaries,  and  the  entire  support  of  a nurse  to  one  of  the 
South  American  stations.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  missionary 
work  already  carried  forward  by  the  church.  Beside  this  the 
church  is  adding  a little  to  its  missionary  work  here  in  the  city.” 

A project  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  commu- 
nity church — the  diffusive  interest  as  over  against  the  centralized, 
is  a plan  we  have  in  mind  for  the  furthering  of  community  preven- 
tive medicine  in  remote  rural  districts.  We  feel  that  this  proposed 
venture  is  now  far  enough  along  to  permit  a passing  mention. 

As  the  efforts  of  the  normal  community  church  are  centered 
as  much  in  neighborhood  institutions  as  in  its  own  organization, 
so  the  community  churches  at  large  seem  the  normal  medium 
for  the  furthering  of  a social  project  which  has  long  been  exercis- 
ing the  serious  consideration  of  the  medical  circles,  namely, — the 
problem  of  rural  health  protection.  We  have  come  to  feel  that 
one  solution  of  this  need  lies  in  making  the  doctor’s  office  a 
salaried  position  as  is  the  ease  with  the  school  teacher  and  the 
minister. 

To  introduce  a comparatively  new  idea  always  takes  time  and 
very  often  an  amount  of  financial  assistance  is  necessary  until  the 
venture  becomes  understood  and  appreciated.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  we  are  suggesting  to  a community  of  six  hundred  families 
in  northern  Michigan,  a district  in  which  there  is  no  reasonable 
medical  protection,  that  they  proceed  to  assess  themselves  for  the 
salary  of  an  outstanding  young  physician,  who  is  qualified  to  prac- 
tice preventive  as  well  as  curative  medicine,  and  that  our  office 
proposes,  until  such  a time  as  the  arrangement  can  be  success- 
fully launched,  to  make  good  any  deficit  in  the  doctor’s  salary. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  as  a charity,  but  as  a cooperative  effort, 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  HUMAN  LIFE 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan. 


Clang!  Clang!  goes  a gong  on  a busy  city  street. 
All  the  busy  traffic  stops  to  let  one  vehicle  through.  It  is 
an  ambulance  with  a child  in  it.  There  has  been  an  ac- 
cident. I was  curious  to  count  up  what  it  cost  the  city 
of  Chicago  to  hold  up  all  that  traffic  for  a child.  It  ran 
into  a tidy  sum.  But  suppose  some  one  objected  to  the 
police  department  about  holding  up  traffic  for  a child  that 
was  being  hurried  to  the  hospital.  The  whole  city  would 
indignantly  reject  the  idea  that  the  life  of  a little  child 
was  not  worth  more  than  all  our  big  commercial  opera- 
tions. This  is  the  civilized  man’s  view  of  the  infinite  value 
of  a single  human  life. 

And  contrast  this  with  what  we  read  of  primitive 
peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  In  central  Africa 
when  a man  gets  old  enough  that  he  cannot  follow  the 
hunt  any  more  without  holding  up  the  hunting  party, 
they  shove  him  into  a bush  some  day  and  leave  him  to  die. 
If  twin  babies  are  born,  one  of  them  must  be  killed.  The 
tabu  of  the  tribe  is  more  important  than  a life. 

If  our  American  life  were  always  consistent  with  the 
picture  I have  just  drawn  of  traffic  stopping  for  the 
wounded  child,  we  might  be  very  happy  about  ourselves. 
But  of  course  it  is  not.  Commercial  interests,  religious 
superstitions  and  selfishness  have  been  opposed  to  hu- 
man interests  here  and  there  all  through  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  point  of  this  article  is  that  we  may  well 
test  our  progress  in  civilization  by  the  degree  to  which  we 
have  progressed  in  the  conservation  of  human  life. 

In  the  fight  against  disease  we  have  made  vast  pro- 
gress. Sometimes  we  have  had  to  make  drastic  laws  as  in 
connection  with  quarantine.  It  is  a hardship  for  a fam- 
ily to  be  shut  up  for  weeks  with  a scarlet  fever  case,  but 
the  loss  of  liberty  for  one  family  means  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  Of  course  most  right  minded  people 
are  willing  to  keep  a law  which  is  good  for  the  communi- 
ty. It  means  that  our  keeping  the  quarantine  will  save 
a lot  of  lives.  We  give  up  our  liberty  and  sacrifice  our 
convenience  gladly  that  the  community  may  profit  and 
that  human  life  may  be  saved.  We  have  organized  vast 
charities  to  combat  disease.  Tuberculosis  is  on  the  run. 
Just  now  we  are  organizing  to  fight  the  ravages  of  heart 
disease  as  the  scientists  tell  us  that  we  lose  a needless 
number  of  children  from  heart  affections.  If  somebody 
wants  to  run  a sweat-shop  industry  that  produces  tuber- 
culosis, we  deny  him  his  liberty.  Business  must  get  out 
of  the  road  of  the  fight  of  disease. 

The  statistics  of  accident  come  to  us  from  our  fac- 
tories and  from  the  traffic  on  our  main  auto  highways. 
The  factories  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  many  a 
device  to  safeguard  the  life  of  the  workers.  Once  we  had 
to  make  a fight  to  compel  the  manufacturers  of  matches 
to  discontinue  a match  which  poisoned  the  workers  who 
produced  it.  But  the  case  of  human  life  against  business 
was  won.  No  form  of  business  has  any  right  to  live  which 
takes  a needless  toll  of  human  life.  And  on  our  highways 
we  are  determined  that  accidents  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Restrictive  laws  compel  a man  to  drive  as 
the  state  directs,  and  not  as  his  inclination  may  suggest. 
It  means  a loss  of  individual  liberty  but  human  life  is 


more  precious  than  the  pleasure  of  some  man  in  a holiday 
mood.  It  is  the  welfare  of  the  many  against  the  joys  of 
the  few.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  the  rightness  of 
restricting  the  anarchist  of  the  road  for  the  safety  of  the 
general  public. 

All  over  the  world  vast  changes  are  going  on  in  the 
light  of  this  principle  of  civilization.  Even  in  backward 
China  this  new  idea  came.  Few  places  in  the  world  hold 
human  life  so  cheap  as  those  nations  which  have  surplus 
population.  China  has  more  people  than  she  can  feed. 
Yet  as  she  faced  the  vast  ravages  of  the  opium  traffic  she 
awoke  from  the  sleep  of  centuries  to  wage  a combat 
against  vice  such  as  has  seldom  ever  before  been  staged 
in  any  nation. 

Prior  to  the  crusade  of  China  against  the  opium  traf- 
fic they  were  consuming  twenty-two  thousand  tons  of  the 
drug  and  the  opium  smokers  of  the  land  were  estimated 
to  be  eight  million  people.  In  one  province  half  the  men 
and  a fifth  of  the  women  were  addicted  to  the  habit.  There 
was  much  excuse  for  the  use  of  the  drug  in  China  if  there 
is  ever  an  excuse  for  drug  addiction.  They  were  often 
hungry,  and  this  drug  took  away  their  appetite.  Their 
lives  were  drab  and  dull.  The  dreams  of  the  opium 
smoker  made  up  for  the  lack  of  recreation.  But  the  end 
was  misery  and  death. 

The  empress  of  China  in  1906  issued  a decree  that 
the  growing  of  the  poppy  should  cease  within  ten  years. 
There  was  to  be  a successive  decrease  of  poppy  fields  until 
the  supply  of  the  drug  was  gone.  It  meant  the  distinction 
of  a vast  industry.  One  need  not  wonder  that  the  poppy 
farmers  rebelled.  No  doubt  the  countryside  echoed  with 
complaints  against  governmental  tyranny.  But  under 
successive  governments,  the  Chinese  have  been  going 
through  with  the  great  reform.  Now  days  under  a de- 
mocracy it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  have  an  intel- 
ligent and  thinking  populace.  Democracy  and  drug-ad- 
diction cannot  go  together. 

A great  professor  of  sociology,  I am  tempted  to  be- 
lieve the  greatest  in  this  country,  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  draws  the  lesson  of  this 
great  reform  in  these  words : 

“The  experience  of  the  Chinese  with  opium  shatters 
the  comfortable  doctrine  that  organized  society  need  not 
concern  itself  with  bad  private  habits.  The  hand  of 
government  was  withheld  for  a long  time  in  China,  and  if 
any  salutary  principle  of  self-limitation  lurked  in  the 
opium  vice  it  ought  to  have  declared  itself  long  ago.  If  it 
were  in  the  nature  of  opium-smoking  to  confine  its  rav- 
ages to  fools  and  weaklings,  if  out  of  each  generation  it 
killed  off  the  two  or  three  per  cent  of  least  forethought  or 
feeblest  self-control,  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  win- 
nower of  chaff;  and  society  might  safely  concede  a man 
the  right  to  go  to  the  devil  in  his  own  way  and  at  his 
own  pace.  But  the  vice  is  not  so  discriminating.  Like 
a gangrene  it  ate  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  social  body 
spreading  from  weak  tissue  to  sound  till  the  very  future 
of  the  Chinese  race  was  at  stake.  Now  liquor  is  to  the 
United  States  what  opium  is  to  the  yellow  man.  If  our 
public  opinion  and  laws  had  been  so  long  inert  with  re- 
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spect  to  alcohol  as  China  has  been  with  respect  to  opium, 
we  might  have  suffered  as  severely  as  have  the  Chinese. 
The  lesson  from  the  orient  is  that  when  society  realizes  a 
destructive  habit  is  eating  into  its  vitals,  the  question  to 
consider  is  not  whether  to  attack  that-  habit,  but  how.” 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  study  of  a vast  effort  in 
the  United  States  to  conserve  human  life.  The  whole 
meaning  of  the  American  prohibition  laws  is  to  be  found 
just  here.  We  have  grown  civilized  enough  not  to  allow 
any  longer  the  ravages  of  a private  vice  to  bring  human 
life  into  disease,  disgrace,  futility  and  early  death.  I 
suppose  there  would  not  be  a man  in  the  United  States  so 
hardened  that  he  would  say  that  the  prohibition  of  opium 
in  China  was  not  a good  thing.  Yet  the  prohibition  of  al- 
cohol in  the  United  States  is  an  analagous  thing.  At  one 
time  alcohol  was  doing  more  harm  in  America  than  opium 
was  in  China. 

Have  our  prohibition  laws  helped  to  conserve  human 
life?  Once  in  awhile  I find  a reckless  statement  from 
some  careless  person  that  there  is  more  drinking  now 
than  ever.  Some  of  us  have  known  Chicago  for  thirty 
years  and  more.  Twenty  years  ago  I used  to  be  engaged 
in  sociological  studies  in  this  city.  I remember  going  out 
back  of  the  stock  yards  on  Ashland  avenue  where  there 
was  a solid  block  in  which  every  building  was  a saloon. 
The  next  block  had  every  building  as  a saloon  except 
two.  I still  have  the  pictures  of  these  blocks  as  evidence. 
One  might  walk  for  two  miles  west  of  the  loop  on  Madi- 
son and  find  the  leading  business  on  this  street  the  sa- 
loon business.  And  in  every  saloon  was  a drunken  bum 
or  several  of  them,  wrecks  of  humanity,  that  waited 
around  for  the  generous  stranger  to  treat  them  and  give 
them  a right  to  the  free  lunch  counter.  Does  some  one 
want  to  tell  me  that  the  boot-legging  business  purveys 
as  much  liquor  as  did  these  long  rows  of  saloons?  Of 
course  not.  Any  sensible  person  knows  that. 

As  a matter  of  fact  careful  students  of  the  traffic  in 
alcohol  estimate  that  the  distribution  of  alcohol  for  drink- 
ing purposes  in  the  United  States  is  now  only  a tenth 
what  it  was  before  prohibition.  This  is  not  perfection  by 
any  means.  But  it  is  not  failure  either.  The  laws  against 
stealing  automobiles  are.  not  enforced  one  hundred  per 
cent.  The  laws  against  murder  are  violated  in  Chicago 
every  day.  But  no  one  seems  to  advocate  that  we  shall 
take  the  laws  off  of  the  book.  Rather  we  shoidd  cultivate 
that  respect  for  human  welfare  that  feeling  of  the  civi- 
lized man  which  leads  every  where  to  civilized  conduct. 

China  was  not  able  to  abolish  opium  in  a day.  No 
sensible  man  would  expect  so  vast  a change  in  social  habits 
as  prohibition  to  be  affected  in  a few  years.  That  the 
thing  can  be  done  we  have  learned  from  our  states  that 
have  been  dry  for  a long  time.  Out  in  Kansas  prohibition 
has  forty  years  of  history.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
who  have  never  seen  a drunken  man.  Were  it  not  for 
the  coming  in  of  people  from  the  outside,  the  job  would 
now  be  complete.  Kansas  shows  that  the  thing  can  be 
done. 

Prohibition  has  lengthened  the  span  of  human  life. 
If  one  does  not  believe  that,  let  him  stiidy  the  life  insur- 
ance statistics.  There  are  a few  societies  that  insure  only 
total  abstainers.  They  return  to  their  policy-holders  in 
dividends  the  savings  that  accrue  from  this  policy.  I hold 
insurance  in  such  a society.  I am  paying  about  two- 
thirds  for  insurance  under  this  plan  what  I would  pay 
were  I in  a society  which  carried  the  burden  of  the  al- 
coholics. 

And  that  suggests  to  me  the  vast  tragedy  that  falls 




upon  the  human  race  because  of  drink.  It  takes  the  life 
insurance  society  to  show  it  up.  For  every  man  who  dies 
drunk  there  are  scores  whose  health  is  undermined  by 
steady  drinking.  Perhaps  they  never  got  drunk  at  all, 
but  were  of  the  steady  sort.  Disease  and  early  death 
came  to  these.  And  every  father  who  dies  before  his  time 
leaves  a family  of  children  for  some  woman  to  support. 
It  means  children  who  will  never  have  their  right  chance 
at  an  education.  Had  the  man  ever  faced  all  of  these 
realities  he  would  have  said  that  drink  was  not  worth  it. 
But  he  was  not  quite  capable  of  seeing  the  situation  as  it 
is.  The  community  must  restrain  the  slow  suicides  just 
as  surely  as  the  men  who  jump  off  of  a pier  into  the  lake. 
Society  has  long  since  denied  to  a man  the  right  to  com- 
mit suicide  either  by  the  quick  road  or  by  the  slow  road. 

But  when  we  talk  about  the  conservation  of  human 
life,  we  mean  human  happiness  and  human  efficiency  as 
well  as  mere  existence.  What  does  a social  custom  do  to 
our  home  life?  Long  ago  we  began  restraining  the  lib- 
erty of  theatre-producers.  If  a play  is  dirty  and  immoral, 
if  it  attacks  our  American  home  life,  it  cannot  have  legal 
standing  in  the  community.  “Tyranny”,  says  the  dead 
game  sport  out  on  the  street.  “Decency”,  says  the  ordi- 
nary sensible  citizen. 

The  relation  of  alcohol  to  our  home  life  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  In  the  old  days  drunkenness  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  divorce.  It  is  still  a factor  in 
those  communities  that  permit  bootlegging.  Did  you  ever 
visit  a divorce  court?  Perhaps  you  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  a divorce  is  just  a vast  joke.  Sit  through 
the  sessions  of  court  for  a few  days  and  you  will  find  more 
human  tragedy  than  perhaps  in  any  other  court  of  a 
great  city.  Divorce  means  most  to  little  children  who 
will  ever  afterwards  be  denied  the  sort  of  home  life  that 
will  make  the  best  citizens  of  them.  Go  over  to  the  juve- 
nile court  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  the  children 
brought  in  there  for  infractions  of  law  have  come  from 
broken  homes.  So  far  as  the  use  of  alcohol  in  the  com- 
munity is  a threat  at  our  American  home  life,  so  far  as  it 
robs  little  children  of  the  love  of  father  and  of  mother,  it 
is  a curse.  Decent  regard  for  human  values  such  as  civi- 
lized men  and  women  are  supposed  to  have  will  not  put 
up  the  pleasures  of  the  drunken  sot  against  the  spiritual 
rights  of  the  children  of  the  community.  The  conservation 
of  life  means  not  only  the  conservation  of  the  physical  but 
the  conservation  of  the  mental  and  the  spiritual. 

The  machine  age  makes  alcohol  more  dangerous  than 
it  ever  was  before.  Much  of  our  work  is  more  delicate 
than  in  the  old  days  when  agriculture  engaged  97  per- 
cent of  the  population.  A half  drunken  man  can  run  a hoe 
in  a corn  field.  But  only  a sober  man  can  turn  down  a bit 
of  steel  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  One  need  not 
be  very  sober  to  herd  cows  on  the  hillside,  but  to  drive  an 
auto  in  thick  traffic  is  another  story. 

The  people  who  want  to  break  down  our  liquor  laws 
have  no  imagination  or  else  they  are  sordid  souls  who 
have  no  care  for  the  community  good.  Imagine  what  it 
would  be  like  to  drive  on  our  crowded  roads  if  there 
were  open  saloons  everywhere.  Some  one  says  we  shall 
sell  only  beer  and  light  wine.  Two  of  the  most  horrible 
crimes  that  I knew  as  a boy,  one  a murder  and  the  other  a 
near  murder,  were  committed  by  men  drunk  on  beer.  Im- 
agine the  roads  full  of  careening  machines  driven  by  drink 
crazed  men  full  of  beer.  And  this  in  the  name  of  person- 
al liberty.  Has  the  sober  man  no  liberty  on  the  road? 
Must  he  give  up  his  liberty  to  the  mad  fool  who  drives 
while  full  of  hooch? 
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Or  imagine  a factory,  if  you  please,  where  delicate 
mechanical  operations  must  be  carried  on  by  men  half 
intoxicated.  Of  course  the  factory  owners  wrould  dis- 
charge such  men,  that  is  unless  such  men  became  the  ma- 
jority. The  human  out  put  of  industry  and  the  feeding 
of  more  than  a hundred  million  people  depends  upon  a 
competent  and  sober  working  force. 

It  is  a time  to  clear  away  all  sophistry  and  all  fall- 
acies of  argument.  Always  and  everywhere  the  human 
race  has  the  right  to  protect  itself  against  its  enemies. 
Whatever  shortens  human  life,  destroys  the  family,  low- 
ers the  worker’s  output  and  destroys  men’s  souls  may  be 
legislated  against.  Any  other  doctrine  is  anarchy. 

But  is  there  not  much  more  needed  these  days  than 
just  law?  Have  we  not  placed  an  undue  dependence  up- 


on law?  While  heartily  supporting  the  laws  we  have, 
should  we  not  be  lending  our  personal  influence  with  men 
everywhere  to  make  them  see  the  rightness  of  the  law  as 
the  vast  majority  of  American  citizens  have  established  it  ? 

Behind  law  must  be  the  force  of  public  sentiment. 
Our  public  sentiment  is  confused  and  hesitant.  To  a large 
extent  it  is  made  by  great  metropolitan  newspapers.  Some 
of  these  have  made  themselves  the  voice  of  the  under- 
world, for  what  reason  one  may  only  guess.  In  such  a 
time  the  reasonable  citizen  who  sees  what  a vast  evil  an 
increase  of  alcoholism  would  bring  to  the  country  will  be 
doing  his  best  to  persuade  his  neighbors  that  the  law  is 
right  and  should  be  supported  with  a hearty  good  will. 
We  need  not  only  laws,  but  spiritual  convictions  in  fight- 
ing an  ancient  vice. 


DENOMINATIONAL  FENCES 

By  W.  A.  Cutler. 


There  is  an  inherent  exclusiveness  in  all  of  us,  which 
impells  us  to  withdraw  into  groups  of  our  own  type  and 
way  of  thinking. 

We  are  peculiarly  sensitive  with  regard  to  our  religi- 
ous tenets;  a sort  of  sanctity  casts  its  halo  about  our  re- 
ligious thinking.  Any  one  who  runs  counter  to  that  which 
is  sacred  to  us,  touches  a tender  spot.  If  he  is  inconsid- 
erate and  vicious  in  his  attack,  a fight  is  on  at  once.  We 
are  aroused  to  such  a degree  that  we  will  fight  to  the  last 
ditch.  To  us  a principle  is  involved,  which  under  careful 
analysis  may  prove  to  be  only  a religious  prejudice  after 
all. 

Herein  is  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  the  persist- 
ent exclusiveness  of  our  numerous  religious  organizations. 
Some  devoted  saint,  with  special  ability  starts  out  with  a 
new  idea,  an  idea  that  disturbs  the  religious  complacency 
of  his  time,  an  idea  in  fact  that  meets  a real  religious 
need.  At  once  the  conservative  religious  leaders  are  up  in 
arms  and  seek  to  block  his  efforts.  A council  is  called. 
Some  unchristian  things  are  said  and  done.  The  contro- 
versy waxes  hot.  The  brother  honest  at  heart  and  sincere 
in  purpose  is  either  forced  out  of  the  church  or  else  with- 
draws under  fire.  His  friends  gather  about  him  and  a 
new  denomination  is  born. 

The  story  of  Alexander  Campbell,  the  story  of  Jacob 
Albright  and  the  story  of  Chas.  Finney  have  similar 
characteristics.  There  was  the  same  bitter  hostility,  the 
same  devotion  to  principle,  the  same  vivid  witness  of  the 
Spirit.  These  men  set  in  motion  forces  that  have  affected 
the  church  tremendously.  With  slight  variations  of  ex- 
perience, though  under  quite  different  conditions,  there 
has  developed  a growing  difference  of  denominational 
point  of  view. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  older  religious 
controversies  as  well  as  of  the  more  recent.  There  is  no 
valid  reason  why  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  Catholic 
organizations  should  remain  distinct  and  mutually  exclu- 
sive. The  old  fight  is  long  since  forgotten  and  has  lost  its 
practical  significance.  Yet,  each  institution  claiming  it- 
self divine  is  built  around  a religious  prejudice  aroused 
in  that  contest  of  centuries  ago.  The  entire  spirit  and  pur- 
pose of  both  ecclesiastical  organizations  is  to  perpetuate 
that  schism ; the  larger  conception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  Jesus  died  to  perpetuate,  is  lost  sight  of,  in  the 
struggle  of  each  of  these  religious  bodies  for  supremacy. 
To  cooperate  in  the  building  of  Christ’s  Kingdom  is  not 
to  be  thought  of. 

That  same  spirit  has  been  passed  on,  a vicious  inheri- 


tance of  all  our  Protestant  denominations.  As  differences 
arise,  within  each  group,  new  denominations  are  born  un- 
til now  we  have  over  200  different  sects. 

Under  modern  conditions,  the  individual  organiza- 
tion is  forced  to  cooperate  in  almost  every  line  of  human 
endeavor.  Business  associations,  corporate  organizations, 
labor  unions,  farm  cooperatives,  and  consolidated  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  all  bespeak  the  general  trend  of  con- 
solidation and  cooperation. 

The  church  alone  holds  out  for  its  sectism.  It  throws 
a halo  of  sanctity  about  its  religious  exclusiveness.  The 
imps  of  hell  could  not  have  devised  a more  successful 
scheme  for  preventing  the  incoming  of  Christ’s  Kingdom. 

Jesus  himself  in  his  attitudes  and  teaching  was  ever 
seeking  to  bring  different  types  of  people  together  in 
brotherly  companionship ; how  often  he  used  the  Samari- 
tan as  a worthy  illustration  to  show  the  Pharisees  and 
Jews  what  was  right  before  God ! His  constant  effort  was 
to  bring  harmony  within  the  ranks  of  his  followers,  in 
spite  of  their  differences.  The  ideal  Christians  are  those, 
who  learn  how  to  live  well  together;  men  and  women, 
who  can  stress  the  things  they  have  in  common,  rather 
than  emphasize  those  things  that  drive  them  apart,  are 
manifestly  most  acceptable  to  the  Master. 

We  recall  how  Father  Endeavor  Clark  sought  to  make 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  universal  and  interde- 
nominational. But,  this  exclusive  spirit  asserted  itself, 
and  some  religious  organizations  withdrew  and  built  up 
their  own  denominational  societies  for  young  people. 
Which  manifestly  curtailed  in  a large  measure  not  only 
the  vision  of  the  Endeavor  Society,  but  the  possibility  of 
largest  efficiency  in  those  secceding  bodies. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  similarly  had  visions  of  service  for 
all  young  people  of  the  Christian  Church,  catholic  as  well 
as  protestant.  Their  success  in  attracting  Catholic  young 
men  to  a large  Christian  idea,  frightened  the  leaders  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  was  organ- 
ized to  keep  all  Catholic  young  men  in  a pen  by  them- 
selves, feneed  off  from  any  heretical  influences  of  the 
Protestants.  In  each  of  these  movements,  the  spirit  of 
exclusiveness  came  in  to  prevent  a wholesome  getting  to- 
gether of  young  Christians  for  the  common  task  of  build- 
ing the  Kingdom. 

In  more  recent  days,  here  in  Michigan,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  certain  leaders  in  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College  to  get  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to- 
gether to  work  out  some  plan  for  the  rural  church.  A 
similar  move  having  been  successfully  fostered  for  farm 
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cooperatives  and  consolidated  schools.  Rural  church  con- 
ferences were  held,  and  outstanding  leaders  of  all  the 
leading  denominations  were  called  in.  It  went  along 
pretty  well  for  a time.  But  when  the  ministers  began 
actually' to  plan  some  solution  of  the  problem,  the  lead- 
ers of  many  of  the  denominations  were  thrown  into  a 
panic.  First  the  Methodists  withdrew  for  their  own  rural 
conference;  then  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians  and  the 
rest  followed.  There  seemed  to  be  a fear  that  the  minis- 
ters by  touching  elbows  with  those  of  other  denomina- 
tions, might  evolve  some  original  ideas  and  become  less 
easily  controlled. 

An  outstanding  rural  leader  of  the  Methodist  church 
evolved  an  advanced  program  for  the  rural  church  of  all 
denominations  in  Michigan.  In  conference  with  a brother 
of  another  denomination  over  his  proposed  plan,  he  was 
advised  that  while  his  plan  was  ideal,  he.  had  better  not 
present  it,  for  his  own  denominational  leaders  would  not 
support  it.  They  were  not  ready  for  so  advanced  a move. 
Sure  enough,  very  soon  afterward  his  official  position  was 
taken  away  from  him  and  he  was  returned  to  the  pas- 


torate. What  is  true  of  the  Methodists  is  true  of  other 
denominations.  The  leadership  is  so  constituted  and  so 
organized  as  to  prevent  Christian  folks  from  getting  to- 
gether and  cooperating  in  a Christian  program  for  the 
community. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  present  unchristian  lack  of  co- 
operation in  Christian  enterprise  shows  up  the  denomina- 
tional church  in  a most  unfavorable  light.  The  trend  of 
business  and  of  education  is  toward  consolidation.  Think- 
ing people  are  asking  why  the  church  is  so  unchristian  as 
to  block  the  Kingdom  program  by  its  divisions. 

Herein  is  the  underlying  cause.  The  psychology  of 
it  is  far  reaching.  It  will  take  a great  deal  of  education, 
and  a real  evangelizing  campaign,  before  the  religious  or- 
ganizations will  be  converted  and  repent  of  their  sins  of 
denominational  selfishness. 

Before  the  Kingdom  of  God  comes,  our  denomina- 
tional organizations  must  learn  to  lose  themselves  in  or- 
der to  save  what  is  Christian  in  them.  Only  then  will  the 
Kingdom  come  on  earth  as  in  heaven. 


WHY  SHOULD  IT  NOT  GROW? 


By  W.  J. 

A college  president  in  a communication  not  intended 
for  me,  but  which  has  by  chance  fallen  under  my  notice, 
says:  “Many  churches  have  changed  (he  is  speaking  of 
Disciple  Churches  )or  are  in  the  process  of  changing  to 
community  churches.  This  movement  seems  to  be  growing 
rapidly.”  He  is  speaking  in  general  of  conditions  con- 
fronting the  average  denominational  college.  This  pro- 
cess of  changing  from  denominational  to  community 
churches  is  one  of  those  conditions. 

Why  should  they  not  change?  Divisive  creeds  no 
longer  function  as  they  once  did.  People  generally 
know  little  about  them  and  they  do  not  care  much.  The 
creeds  belong  to  a past  age.  Denominational  pride  is  not 
a matter  of  great  concern  to  the  “man  of  the  street”  who, 
for  the  most  part  pays  the  bills.  It  belongs  to  the  “high- 
er-ups” who  keep  the  denominational  wheels  going  round 
and  receive  the  salaries.  The  people  taken  by  and  large 
socially,  industrially  and  educationally  care  more  for 
Christ  than  they  do  for  Luther,  or  Wesley,  or  Calvin,  or 
Campbell.  And  they  care  more  for  the  New  Testament 
than  for  the  Augsburg  Confession  or  the  Thirty  Nine  Ar- 
ticles, or  any  other  delivery  with  its  roots  far  back  in 
mediaeval  soil.  Why  should  the  community  church 
movement  not  grow? 

Boys  and  girls  of  ten  thousand  communities  are  to- 
gether five  days  in  the  week  in  their  schools  and  on  their 
play-grounds;  why  should  they  split  up  on  Sundays  to 
attend  half  a dozen  churches,  many  of  which  in  the  av- 
erage town  are  preacherless  (or  as  good  as  preacherless), 
and  otherwise  unattractive  and  inefficient.  Cupid  does 
not  care  three  cents  about  the  difference  between  denom- 
inational tweedle  dees  and  dums ; so  he  goes  right  ahead 
and  plans  weddings  straight  across  lots.  Business  runs 
counter  to  all  denominational  lines,  and  in  politics  we  are 
ardently  exhorted  not  to  think  of  a candidate’s  religion 
when  casting  our  ballots.  Why  should  the  movement  not 
grow  ? 

In  education  there  is  no  Methodist  mathematics;  no 
Presbyterian  psychology ; no  Episcopalian  epistemology ; 
no  Baptist  biology ; no  Disciple  dietetics.  And  as  to  the 
Bible  and  church  history  and  related  subjects— the  real 
scholarly  teaching  of  them  proceeds  on  a level  far  above 


Lhamon. 

sectarian  lines.  Scholarship  is  not  sectarian;  it  is  cosmo- 
politan. It  is  dominated  by  the  rare  spirit  of  fact  finding 
and  truth  seeking,  and  thereafter  of  truth  telling.  We 
have  hit  on  a time  when  the  denominational  college  is 
suffering  because  it  is  the  denominational  college.  And 
many  churches  are  suffering  for  the  same  reason.  Why 
should  the  community  church  movement  not  grow  ? 

The  turn-over  in  the  circulation  of  the  Community 
Churchman  is  less  than  for  many  religious  papers.  We 
have  subscribers  who  have  been  with  us  from  the  beginn- 
ing of  the  paper’s  existence.  These  faithful  friends  send 
renewals  on  first  notice.  The  subscriber  who  remits 
promptly  saves  us  much  clerical  hire,  and  thus  makes 
his  paper  more  secure  for  the  future  by  reducing  its 
expenses. 


CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS  INTRODUCED 


Active,  aggressive,  ordained  pastor,  middle  age,  15 
years’  experience,  now  in  successful  community  church 
pastorate  but  contemplating  change,  invites  inquiries  from 
Federated  or  Community  churches  in  need  of  a pastor 
now.  Best  of  references.  Address  K Y K,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


A minister  of  the  southern  Baptist  denomination  with 
following  qualifications  desires  appointment  to  community 
church:  high  school  training,  graduate  A.  B.  Wake  Forest, 
five  years  in  business,  graduate  B.  D.  Yale  Divinity 
School,  pastor  two  years  in  a Virginia  city,  age  31.  Ad- 
dress response  to  “B”,  Community  Churchman,  Park 
Ridge. 


Announcements  of  ministers  and  churches  seeking 
contacts  with  each  other  are  published  on  this  line  at 
$1.75  per  inch  per  issue. 


If  you  wish  a price  on  a group  of  magazines  in  a club, 
it  may  be  that  the  Community  Churchman  can  save  you 
some  money.  It  will  also  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
a number  of  letters. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  WORM  TURNS 

The  preacher  has  been  muck-raked  for  years.  He  has 
been  called  other-worldly,  or  else  “political”.  If  he  was 
a scholar,  it  was  suggested  that  he  had  no  religion;  and 
if  he  was  not  a scholar  he  was  an  old-fogey.  During  the 
world  war  he  was  held  responsible  for  the  war  by  his  si- 
lences on  this  great  theme ; but  now  there  is  no  surer  way 
to  get  into  trouble  than  to  preach  on  world  peace.  And 
the  preacher  has  grown  weary  of  an  unreasonable  public. 

A good  many  just  say,  “I  quit”.  They  go  into  vari- 
ous forms  of  business  where  they  succeed  and  fail  just 
about  like  other  men  do.  One  may  find  a very  fair  per- 
centage of  successful  ex-preachers  in  life  insurance  or  in 
the  real  estate  business.  Others  do  not  quit,  but  carry  on 
trying  to  find  their  way  amid  the  conflicting  voices  of 
our  modern  life.  The  past  month  several  preachers  have 
sent  us  letters  of  complaint  about  their  churches,  and 
about  the  ministry  in  general. 

The  first  and  most  common  complaint  is  that  laymen 
take  their  church  duties  so  lightly  that  the  ministers  find 
themselves  at  last  with  everything  to  do.  One  confesses 
that  he  puts  on  his  own  every  member  canvass,  and 
therefore  appears  in  his  town  in  the  light  of  begging  for 
his  own  salary.  If  the  qanvass  does  not  go  well,  he  will 
be  called  a meddler  even  though  there  would  have  been 
no  canvass  at  all  without  his  leadership. 

The  minister  would  like  to  have  his  salary  regarded 
not  as  a charity,  but  as  pay  for  service.  Nobody 
would  live  in  the  town  without  an  organized  church.  Ev- 
erybody expects  when  death  comes  to  ring  a telephone  and 
find  a minister  ready  to  serve.  They  expect  to  move  into 
town,  and  find  a Sunday  school  thriving  into  which  to  put 
their  children.  They  expect  all  this  to  be  going  on  with- 
out any  responsibility  on  their  part.  And  this  is  the  min- 
ister’s peeve  at  the  layman.  The  public  school  teacher 
draws  a salary  that  is  earned.  Too  many  laymen  think 
the  minister’s  salary  is  charity. 

The  churches  are  even  worse  off  for  working  force 
than  they  are  for  money.  A minister  in  a large  church 
on  resigning  was  asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  said 
every  appeal  for  service  brought  checks  from  his  rich 
men,  but  no  offers  of  personal  service.  Checks  will  not 
bring  competent  Sunday  school  teachers  nor  will  they 
secure  the  most  competent  parish  workers.  The  church 
layman  wants  to  hire  his  church  duties  done.  All  too  of- 
ten the  minister’s  program  is  flat  for  lack  of  cooperation. 

The  layman  of  this  generation  is  woefully  ignorant  of 
religion.  In  the  days  of  our  grandparents,  people  read 
the  Bible  and  religious  books.  One  could  find  farmers  by 
the  thousand  that  could  quote  scripture  effectively.  So 
far  as  indifference  to  denominations  rests  on  sheer  ignor- 
ance of  the  whole  subject  of  religion  it  is  an  unwholesome 
condition.  Only  the  tolerance  that  has  climbed  the  steps 
of  knowledge  to  a loftier  view-point  is  a good  tolerance. 
The  tolerance  which  is  spiritual  indifference  is  deadly. 
The  preacher  would  like  to  preach  better  sermons  than  he 
does.  His  good  ones  go  flat  and  his  poor  ones  go  over, 
when  his  laity  are  not  reading  and  studying  religion  for 
themselves. 

What  is  chiefly  needed  in  the  church  of  today  is  a 
new  spirit.  The  modern  man  and  woman  is  swamped 
with  good  things.  The  church  could  well  endure  the  com- 


petition of  evil;  it  is  embarrassed  with  the  competiton  of 
the  good.  Schools,  clubs,  lodges,  the  radio  and  many  oth- 
er mediums  bring  light  upon  life.  Yet  none  of  these 
touch  the  whole  family  or  touch  the  whole  man  as  does 
the  church.  The  church  must  be  restored  to  its  place  of 
eminence  in  the  thinking  of  lay  people.  It  must  command 
loyalty  and  cooperaton  as  a tribute  of  love  to  humanity’s 
foremost  institution.  The  lay  people  will  get  a better 
ministry  when  they  deserve  it.  They  will  have  more  spir- 
itual leaders  when  they  themselves  are  more  spiritual. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  RELIGIOUS  READING 


That  lay  people  are  not  as  well  informed  in  religious 
matters  as  on  most  other  themes  is  well  known  to  most 
ministers.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  leave  communities 
in  this  ignorance. 

At  this  time  of  year  five  or  six  well  selected  titles 
should  be  offered  to  the  church  as  a Christmas  gift  pos- 
sibility. Last  year  one  village  book  store  we  know  of 
sold  forty  copies  of  a religious  novel  in  the  Christmas 
trade.  The  minister  may  well  throw  the  book  business  to 
a local  business  man  and  secure  his  cooperation  in  plac- 
ing good  books. 

The  public  library  often  will  respond  to  suggestions 
by  the  minister  on  good  books.  Many  book  committees 
are  sincerely  desirous  of  cultivating  a good  book  taste  in 
the  community.  The  minister  who  refers  to  a book  by 
name  and  author  starts  a run  on  the  public  library  for 
that  book.  One  enterprising  book  store  we  know  of  used 
to  call  up  and  learn  in  advance  what  books  the  minister 
would  mention  on  the  following  Sunday. 

Should  a church  have  its  own  library?  In  many 
cases,  yes.  The  Sunday  school  teachers  and  the  mission- 
ary society  of  the  church  have  constant  use  of  a working 
library  of  books.  Questions  arise  in  the  classes  that  are 
hard  to  deal  with.  Certain  aids  to  teachers  should  be 
constantly  on  hand.  And  a library  of  missionary  biogra- 
phy will  bring  spiritual  uplift  to  any  church. 

There  is  a periodical  literature  of  religion  that 
should  circulate  in  every  church.  Religious  education  has 
a great  union  magazine.  One  may  find  union  magazines 
of  missionary  information.  There  are  religious  weeklies 
with  an  interdenominational  appeal.  The  minister  who 
increases  the  circulation  of  such  journals  has  brought  in 
powerful  allies  to  reinforce  his  ministry. 


PHASES  OF  UNION  ACTIVITY 


In  ecclesiastical  circles  the  question  of  church  coop- 
eration and  of  church  union  is  one  of  the  very  livest.  The 
approaching  meeting  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  to  be  held  at  Rochester 
the  first  week  in  December  will  bring  into  clear  outline 
many  of  the  efforts  being  made  in  this  field. 

Probably  the  federaton  idea  itself  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  coordinate  the  protestant  forces  of 
America.  Cooperative  effort  in  evangelism,  social  service, 
religious  education  and  many  other  fields  has  shown  how 
greatly  religious  efficiency  may  be  increased  by  sitting 
around  the  council  table  together. 

The  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  has  perhaps 
rendered  a negative  service  for  many  of  us.  It  has  shown 
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the  mountain-high  difficulties  of  trying  to  reconcile  creed, 
ritual  and  government  in  the  competing  denominational 
institutions.  More  promising  was  the  Stockholm  confer- 
ence which  sought  to  draw  Christian  men  together  in  the 
performance  of  the  common  tasks  of  the  kingdom.  This 
conference  revealed,  however,  that  churches  in  Europe 
and  America  are  not  all  agreed  yet  that  there  are  com- 
mon kingdom  tasks.  Many  churches  feel  that  their  duty 
lies  entirely  in  teaching,  preaching  and  worship,  no  room 
being  made  for  the  work  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

A promising  new  movement  is  that  being  made  by 
the  Federal  Council  in  seeking  to  set  up  federations  in 
smaller  cities.  These  would  be  communities  where  a paid 
executive  would  be  quite  impossible  but  where  some  form 
of  cooperative  effort  much  needs  to  be  arranged  for. 

But  out  on  the  horizon  all  the  time  is  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  One  cannot  help  but  believe  that 
something  like  that  is  the  thing  we  are  headed  for.  Fed- 
erations and  conferences  and  even  community  churches 
are  but  make-shifts  while  we  wait  for  the  real  thing. 


SUPPORT  THE  PEACE  PACT 

In  every  church  bulletin  in  America  there  should  be 
printed  the  simple  and  eloquent  words  of  the  Paris  Peace 
Pact: 

“The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  declare  in 
the  name  of  their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn 
recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  international  contro- 
versies, and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  poli- 
cy in  their  relations  with  one  another.” 

“The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  settle- 
ment or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever 
nature  or  of  whatsoever  origin  they  may  be,  which  may 
arise  among  them,  shall  never  be'  sought  except  by  pa- 
cific means.” 

This  is  the  agreement  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  by  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg,  this 
winter  for  ratification.  The  value  of  these  words  will  de- 
pend much  on  the  temper  of  the  people.  If  they  are  re- 
ceived with  doubt  and  cynicism,  they  will  not  restrain  the 
nations  in  further  war-like  operations.  But  if  they  prove 
to  be  a true  expression  of  the  conscience  of  the  people, 
this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a new  era. 

The  celebration  of  Armistice  Day  this  year  should  find 
its  theme  in  this  treaty.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
has  prepared  a study  manual  for  the  study  of  the  peace 
pact  which  provides  for  four  lessons.  It  sells  for  the 
nominal  price  of  fifteen  cents.  The  book  will  be  very 
helpful  to  ministers  in  the  preparation  of  their  Armistice 
Sunday  addresses. 

At  the  out-break  of  the  World  War  the  most  virulent 
and  successful  attack  made  on  the  church  in  this  genera- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  church  to  bear 
a testimony  against  war.  Most  of  us  were  guilty.  We 
had  sinned  in  ignorance  of  our  duty.  But  we  will  not  be 
forgiven  a second  time.  We  have  a commission  straight 
from  the  head  of  the  church,  “Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers.” To  neglect  this  commission  is  to  preach  a mu- 
tilated gospel. 


DID  THE  ELECTION  SETTLE  ANYTHING? 

The  election  resulted  in  a landslide  as  every  Ameri- 
can citizen  now  knows.  And  yet  the  metropolitan  news- 
papers, strangely  silent  for  days  after  the  election  on 
election  issues,  are  now  beginning  to  say  that  the  election 
did  not  settle  anything.  The  American  people  were  faced 


by  candidates  who  make  frequent  speeches  over  the  radio. 
The  people  voted  overwhelmingly  for  one  candidate 
against  the  other  with  the  biggest  vote  ever  polled  in  this 
country.  If  this  is  not  decisive  then  there  is  no  way  to 
settle  anything. 

But  perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  for  the  friends  of  pro- 
hibition to  realize  that  the  fight  of  the  past  year  was  just 
a skirmish.  This  thing  can  never  be  settled  in  the  arena 
of  politics.  It  is  fundamentally  a question  of  morality, 
and  must  be  settled  by  the  use  of  those  agencies  that 
produce  moral  conviction. 

Nevertheless,  so  far  as  political  results  can  register 
anything,  they  show  that  America  has  an  increasing  dry 
conviction.  Not  only  has  a president  been  elected  on  a 
dry  ticket  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  There  is  now  a drier 
Congress  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Three  foremost  enemies  of  the  dry  laws  in  the 
Senate  have  gone  down  to  defeat  this  year. 

No  one  with  any  political  sagacity  could  venture  to 
predict  that  in  this  generation  we  could  ever  get  thirty-six 
states  to  repeal  the  eighteenth  amendment.  The  issue  is 
now  fairly  joined.  It  is  either  nullification,  or  law  en- 
forcement. That  puts  the  burden  on  the  wet  of  defend- 
ing anarchy.  Obeying  only  the  laws  you  want  to  obey  is 
anarchy. 

There  are  wets  who  do  not  blink  at  the  idea  of  wet 
anarchy.  But  the  American  people  are  not  likely  to 
sanction  anarchy.  The  election  has  not  eliminated  the 
wet  and  dry  issue  from  politics.  But  it  has  narrowed  it 
down  to  quite  understandable  alternatives.  This  is  all 
to  the  gain  of  the  dry  cause. 


It  is  remarkable  what  a little  bit  of  money  will  do 
these  days.  For  $7.50  a man  could  send  the  Communi- 
ty Churchman  to  ten  clergymen  for  a year.  If  he  picked 
out  the  men  who  suffer  from  church  competition  most,  he 
might  conceivably  bless  ten  different  communities  with 
new  ideas  of  religious  cooperation.  This  is  a Christmas 
suggestion  for  the  man  who  likes  to  make  some  gifts 
where  he  would  expect  no  gift  in  return — and  that  is  real 
giving. 


A man  writes  us  from  a mid-western  state  that  dis- 
sension is  starting  in  his  church  just  because  nobody  seems 
to  know  what  a community  church  really  is.  And  we  re- 
plied to  him  that  the  way  to  cure  that  incipient  trouble 
was  to  see  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  all  took  the  Com- 
munity Churchman.  If  these  leaders  knew  how  other 
churches  behaved,  and  what  attitudes  they  took  on  com- 
mon questions,  th.e  problem  of  successful  unity  would  be 
half  solved.  Did  we  give  the  man  the  right  answer? 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when  missionary  budgets  are 
being  made  up.  The  Community  Church  Workers  should 
be  remembered  in  these  budgets.  Any  church  contribut- 
ing to  the  Community  Church  Workers  may  have  one 
subscription  to  the  Community  Churchman  for  each  five 
dollars  sent.  This  supplies  the  paper  to  the  church  lead- 
ers who  are  thus  kept  in  touch  with  the  movement. 


The  Community  Chuchman  thanks  those  pastors  who 
take  an  interest  in  keeping  a good  list  going  in  their 
church.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  as  you  form  your 
plans  for  the  autumn  time,  you  put  into  the  sched- 
ule a Community  Churchman  Sunday  when  samples  of 
the  paper  will  be  distributed  and  some  live  man  will  look 
after  the  list. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  HEADING 


The  Practice  of  Beading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

We  are  about  to  close  our  present  study  of  the  life  of  St. 
Paul.  We  have  followed  the  course  of  the  great  apostle’s  life 
from  childhood  to  the  prison  house  in  Kome.  We  have  seen  him 
take  the  vow  of  a new  allegiance  when  called  of  Christ  on  the 
Damascus  road.  We  have  travelled  with  him  from  city  to  city 
as  the  herald  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  which  is  “the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation”.  We  have  looked  into  his  inner  life  by  our  study 
of  several  of  his  letters.  And  now  we  find  him  at  Home,  ready  to 
be  offered  up.  How  grateful  he  is  to  his  friends  who  have  stood 
by  him!  Paul  was  truly  a world  Christian. 

Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year  we  shall  start 
the  reading  of  a Psalm  a day.  The  Psalms  are  helpful  to  personal 
religion.  Bead  thoughtfully  the  Psalm  assigned  for  each  day,  and 
you  will  be  sure  to  find  an  inspiring  message  for  your  daily  living. 

Week  of  December  16:  December  16,  II  Timothy  1:1,  2; 

December  17,  II  Timpthy  1:3-14;  December  18,  II  Timothy  1:15-17; 
December  19,  II  Timothy  2:1-13;  December  20,  II  Timothy  2:14-26; 
December  21,  II  Timothy  3:1-17;  December  22,  II  Timothy  4:1-8. 

Week  of  December  23:  December  23,  II  Timothy  4:9-22: 

December  24,  Titus  1;  December  25,  Luke  2:1-20;  December  26, 
Titus  2;  December  27,  Titus  3;  December  28,  II  Thessalonians  2: 
13-15;  December  29,  II  Thessalonians  2:16-17. 

Week  of  December  30:  December  30,  II  Thessalonians  3:1-5; 

December  31,  II  Thessalonians  3:6-18;  January  1,  Psalm  1;  Janu- 
ary 2,  Psalm  2;  January  3,  Psalm  3;  January  4,  Psalm  4:  Janu- 
ary 5,  Psalm  5. 

Week  of  January  6:  January  6,  Psalm  6;  January  7,  Psalm  7; 
January  8,  Psalm  8;  January  9,  Psalm  9;  January  10,  Psalm  10; 
January  11,  Psalm  11;  January  12,  Psalm  12. 

UNIFOKM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

December  16 — “Paul  and  His  Friends” — Acts  20:36-38;  Romans 
16:1-4;  Philippians  2:25-30:  Philemon. 

Paul  had  a large  circle  of  friends  who  were  loyal  to  him.  Many 
of  his  letters  close  with  a word  about  these  friends  who  lived  in 
the  various  cities  where  he  had  established  a church.  His  long  list 
of  friends  proved  to  be  a great  encouragement  to  him.  Many  of 
them  are  named  in  the  New  Testament,  but  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  there  are  many  unnamed.  Paul’s  letters  were  written  from  a 
friend  to  friends. 

Friendship  occupies  a prominent  place  in  the  Christian  life. 
Let  your  circle  of  friends  be  taken  away  and  see  how  poor  you 
are.  True  friendships  grow  in  value  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
The  writer  of  Proverbs  was  right:  “A  friend  loveth  at  all  times”. 
Be  careful  in  your  forming  of  friendships  and  be  a true  friend.  Do 
not  limit  your  friendships.  Hold  your  old  friends.  Make  new 
friends.  True  friends  will  bring  cheer  in  dark  days  and  encourage- 
ment in  bright  days.  Study  our  lesson  verses  carefully  and  see 
the  secret  of  Paul’s  success  as  a friend. 

December  23 — “Paul’s  Last  Message” — II  Timothy  4:1-18 

There  is  something  splendid  about  a victorious  close  of  one’s 
earthly  life.  There  is  certainly  a note  of  glorious  triumph  in  these 
final  words  of  St.  Paul.  Written  in  Rome  near  the  end  of  his 
second  imprisonment,  shortly  before  his  execution  under  Nero  for 
his  Christian  faith,  with  a deep  sense  of  satisfacton  he  looks  back 
over  a life  marked  by  a faith  that  was  kept,  awaiting  a crown 
of  righteousness  from  the  Lord. 

About  ready  to  lay  down  his  own  life,  Paul  gave  a solemn 
charge  to  Timothy  as  an  evangelist,  a representative  of  the 
younger  generation  of  Christian  teachers.  He  knew  that  each 
generation  had  to  have  its  heralds  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  He 
had  done  all  he  could  to  prepare  others  to  take  up  the  work  which 
he  had  so  nobly  advanced.  Timothy  was  to  “Preach  the  word” 
which  is  ‘the  gospel  or  truth  concerning  Christ  who  is  Himself 
the  Word  of  God.  The  business  of  the  minister  and  teacher  is  to 
present  truth  so  that  it  will  lay  hold  of  the  mind  and  conscience 
and  move  the  will.” 

Are  you  fighting  a good  fight  in  the  struggle  between  right  and 
wrong,  between  good  and  evil?  Are  you  keeping  the  faith  which 
is  yours  as  a sacred  inheritance? 

December  30 — “Paul  the  World  Christian” — Psalm  103:1-5,  8-13 

“Marks  of  a World  Christian”  is  the  suggestive  title  of  an 
Every  Day  Life  book  by  Dr.  Daniel  J.  Fleming.  Paul  had  all  the 
marks  of  a world  Christian.  Called  to  be  a chosen  vessel  of  God, 
it  was  his  mission  to  carry  the  name  of  Jesus  to  the  great  Gentile 


world  that  the  new  religion  might  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  great  commission  of  Jesus,  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.” 
When  Paul  closed  his  work,  it  could  be  truly  said  that  Christianity 
had  secured  a firm  foothold  in  all  the  leading  centers  of  the  Roman 
Empire  which  encircled  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Antioch,  Troas, 
Phillipi,  Athens,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Rome,  all  had  the  Gospel  preach- 
ed to  them  with  an  encouraging  response.  The  new  religion  was 
to  continue  through  the  centuries  in  its  conquest  of  the  world 
with  its  message  of  peace  and  good  will,  even  though  at  times  its 
advocates  would  in  mistaken  fashion  use  the  sword. 

We  need  a vision  of  the  world  today,  its  needs  and  its  op- 
portunities. All  nations  need  Christ,  and  no  one  has  a right  to 
selfishly  keep  Christ  for  itself  alone.  Do  you  believe  in  Foreign 
Missions?  Why  not?  Jesus  did.  He  said  “The  field  is  the 
world.”  He  said  “Go  ye  into  all  the  world.”  These  are  the 
marching  orders  of  the  great  Commander.  With  Him  there  is  no 
retreat,  no  standing  still,  but  only  going  forward.  Adopt  Paul’s 
motto  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ”  and  you,  too,  will  become  a 
world  Christian. 

• ••••• 

January  6,  1929 — “Our  Heavenly  Father” — Exodus  34:4-7;  Psalm 
103:1-5,  10-14;  Isaiah  40:27-31;  Matthew  6:24-34;  John  3: 

3-6,  4:20-24,  8:40-47;  Romans  2:2-11,  8:14-17; 

I John  4:7-16. 

With  this  lesson  we  begin  a three  months’  study  of  “Some 
Great  Christian  Teachings”.  Each  lesson  has  as  its  basis  numer- 
ous Scriptural  references,  found  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments. This  is  a good  chance  for  an  intensive  study  of  each  sub- 
ject. 

God  is  truly  our  Father  and  we  are  truly  His  children.  The 
Fatherhood  of  God  finds  much  emphasis  today  and  rightly  so.  For 
God  cares  for  us,  unto  whom  he  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life. 
He  knows  each  one  by  name.  Not  one  escapes  His  thought  and 
care. 

But  those  who  reverently  love  and  fear  God  are  in  a special 
sense  His  children.  Between  Him  and  them  there  exists  a filial  re- 
lation which  is  very  real.  “Like  as  a father  pitieth  his  children, 
so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him.”  We  are  the  children  of 
God  by  creation;  we  can  also  be  children  of  God  through  faith 
in  Christ,  through  whom  we  are  made  the  heirs  of  all  the  riches  of 
God. 

Study  each  lesson  reference  carefully  and  see  the  new  light 
that  each  passage  throws  on  our  thought  of  God  as  the  Heavenly 
Father. 

• ••••• 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

December  16 — “God’s  Christmas  Gift  to  the  World” — John  3:16. 
December  23 — “Worshipping  Christ  in  Story  and  Song” — Luke 

2:1-14. 

December  30 — “Taking  Inventory.  A Forward  Look” — Philip- 
pians 3. 


CONGRESS  GROWS  DRIER  AND  DRIER 

Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  it  is  well  to  note  that  Gov- 
ernor Smith  was  not  the  only  wet  defeated  in  the  recent  election. 
The  senate  lost  its  three  most  conspicuous  wets — Reed,  of  Missou- 
ri, through  retirement;  Bruce,  of  Maryland,  and  Edwards,  of  New 
Jersey,  through  the  decision  of  the  voters.  The  headquarters  of 
the  Anti-saloon  league  reports  a dry  gain  of  six  votes  in  the  senate 
and  11  in  the  house.  So  closely  has  the  league  been  able  to  keep 
tab  on  the  complexion  of  the  next  senate  that  it  is  able  to  fore- 
cast that  the  vote  on  any  measure  intended  to  repeal  prohibition 
will  be  80  to  16  in  the  negative,  while  any  measure  in  favor  of 
enforcing  the  18th  amendment  will  carry  by  at  least  85  to  11.  In 
the  house  of  representatives  the  vote,  according  to  the  league,  will 
be  328  dry  and  106  wet.  It  also  claims  that  dry  majorities  have 
been  manitained  or  increased  in  practically  all  state  legislatures, 
while  there  will  be  only  five  wet  governors  in  the  entire  nation. 
These  figures  are  encouraging.  Combined  with  the  popular  man- 
date for  prohibition  enforcement  contained  in  the  election  of  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  smashing  of  the  solid  south  they  would  seem  to 
guarantee  that  the  dry  cause  will  have  all  the  legislative  support 
it  could  desire  for  a least  the  next  two  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  these  prohibition  majorities  on  roll  calls  will  not  be 
piled  up  by  the  political  drys.  Personal  flouting  of  the  law  by 
legislators  has  been,  in  the  past,  one  factor  actively  contribut- 
ing to  popular  disrespect  for  the  law.  One  of  the  first  enemies  for 
the  prohibition  forces  now  to  mark  for  destruction  is  the  politician 
who  votes  dry  and  lives  wet.  The  nation  wants  a dry  congress; 
dry  in  example  as  well  as  in  vote. — The  Christian  Century. 
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OBSERVATIONS  BY  THE  WAY 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

demonstrating  what  we  believe  may  prove  a solution  of  the  crying 
need  in  many  country  localities. 

The  hiring  of  a doctor  on  a salary  in  such  a place  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  merely  guaranteeing  him  a certain  amount,  per  chance 
his  fees  do  not  reach  a living  level.  A salaried  position  gives 
him  a different  standing  in  the  community  and  makes  possible  the 
practice  of  preventive  as  well  as  curative  medicine. 

I have  felt  warranted  in  making  this  reference  to  our  pro- 
posed medical  venture  because  of  the  wide  and  practical  interest 
which  is  already  enlisted.  We  will  have  more  on  this  point  in  our 
next. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Rulings  by  the  Civil  Courts  Governing  Religious  Societies,  by 

C.  M.  Boush.  Central  Publishing  House,  Cleveland.  An  attorney 
has  gathered  together  742  legal  decisions  affecting  churches  of 
various  denominations.  These  are  arranged  by  topic,  and  are  prop- 
erly indexed.  Such  a volume  in  each  city  would  tend  to  prevent 
litigation  by  showing  clearly  what  the  law  is  regarding  ecclesias- 
tical bodies. 

Three  Thousand  Practical  Illustrations  in  Religion  and  Morals, 

by  J.  M.  Bomberger,  Central  Publishing  House,  Cleveland.  448 
pp.  Sermon  illustrations  illustrating  the  older  evangelical  mes- 
sage have  been  brought  together,  and  indexed  under  topics.  As  is 
true  of  all  such  volumes  the  illustrations  given  will  have  a vary- 
ing appeal,  but  many  of  them  will  be  found  of  use  in  illuminating 
spiritual  truth. 

Tinker  and  Thinker — John  Bunyan,  by  William  Hamilton  Nel- 
son. Willett,  Clark-Colby,  Chicago.  16fi  pp.  It  would  be  hard 
to  imagine  a more  delightful  biography  than  this.  The  tinker 
who  came  to  the  notice  of  hi3  king  and  whose  name  will  live  so 
long  as  there  is  English  literature  is  set  forth  as  a man  of  charm 
and  power.  The  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  lay 
people  who  will  be  lured  into  a new  respect  for  the  old  Puritan 
virtues.  It  well  deserves  a large  circulation. 

The  Grift  of  Today,  by  Burris  Jenkins.  Willett  Clark  & Colby, 
Chicago.  201  pp.  There  is  a liberalism  that  empties  churches 
with  its  spiritual  sterility,  and  its  remoteness  from  life.  But  the 
addresses  in  this  volume  were  delivered  before  one  of  the  largest 
congregations  in  America.  Presumably  a lot  of  laymen  have  read- 
ily chosen  to  believe  these  things.  While  older  conception  of  the 
Sible  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  and  other  topics  are  repudiated 
there  is  for  the  most  part  a positive  evangelical  note  that  makes 
the  addresses  of  real  value  in  facing  life  problems. 

The  Child  on  His  Knees,  by  Mary  Dixon  Thayer.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  131  pp.  The  religious  feelings  of  child- 
hood are  beautifully  portrayed  in  the  language  of  the  child  in 
these  simple  poems.  The  author  is  a Catholic,  but  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  a protestant  would  dissent  from  the  sentiments  of 
these  poems.  After  all,  Christians  are  most  alike  when  they  pray. 

Getting  Acquainted  with  God,  by  R.  W.  Barstow.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.,  New  York.  115  pp.  The  old-time  practice  of  daily 
devotions  died  out  of  many  homes  because  they  were  not  within 
the  range  of  childhood  experience,  and  the  children  were  not 
reverent  at  such  devotions.  But  here  are  family  devotions  organ- 
ized especially  for  the  use  of  such  families  as  have  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen.  A scripture,  a prayer  and  a 
homiletic  suggestion  for  a little  talk  in  the  family  circle  make  up 
the  brief  service  of  worship.  Such  a volume  will  be  welcomed  in 
many  homes  where  the  fire  has  gone  out  on  the  family  altar. 

The  Credentials  of  the  Church,  by  Ozora  S.  Davis.  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.  115  pp.  After  hearing  the  church  criticized 
by  friend  and  enemy  for  a whole  generation  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  loyal  a churchman  as  Dr.  Davis  feels  like  saying  something  in 
appreciation  of  our  greatest  human  institution.  Without  referring 
very  much  to  the  criticisms  of  the  past,  he  builds  up  his  argument 
by  appreciations  of  the  service  which  the  church  renders.  The 
church  is  a divine  institution  not  through  any  magical  laying  on 
of  hands  but  through  its  divine  credentials  manifested  in  its  ser- 
vice to  the  human  race. 


In  the  series,  Philosophy  for  the  Layman,  Durant 
Drake,  of  Vassar  College,  writes  a new  book  called  “The 
New  Morality.”  It  is  packed  with  meat  for  the  preach- 
er. Send  us  $2.50  and  a copy  will  be  mailed  to  your  home. 
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Quotable  Poems 

Five  hundred  quotable  poems,  with  modern 
tongue — wide  range  of  appeal.  Arranged  in  a 
single  volume  for  quick  reference.  Copy  sent 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  within  five  days  if 
not  convinced  it  is  worth  to  you  many  times  its 
cost.  Price  $2.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  PILGRIMS  PRESS 

418  S.  Market  Street  14  Beacon  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILLIONOIS  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 


(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 


(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 
Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee 


.50 


(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts 10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Ministers  are  urged  to  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 
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BOOKS  ON  RURAL  CHURCH  PROBLEMS 


Prepared  by  John  D.  Willard. 


Village  Communities.  Edmund  deS.  Brunner.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1927.  244  pages.  The  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  has  undertaken  significant  studies  in 
the  rural  field.  This  book  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  inter- 
pretation of  the  studies  thus  far  published.  It  is  included  in  the 
list  because  it  gives  the  setting  for  the  rural  church  and  its  prob- 
lems. No  progress  can  be  made  in  solving  the  problems  of  any 
rural  institution  if  the  relationships  with  other  institutions  are 
ignored,  and  if  the  mutual  interdependence  is  not  appreciated. 

A Christian  Program  for  the  Rural  Community.  Kenyon  L. 
Butterfield.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1923.  188  Pages. 

President  Butterfield  here  discusses  needs  and  principles  and  ap- 
plications rather  than  institutions.  He  approaches  the  problem  of 
rural  religion  from  the  viewpoint  of  results  to  be  achieved  rath- 
er than  of  perpetuating  an  institution. 

Tested  Methods  in  Town  and  Country  Churches.  Edmund 
deS.  Brunner.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1923.  173 

Pages.  This  is  essentially  a practical  book.  Forty  carefully 
chosen  country  churches,  preeminent  for  the  success  with  which 
they  solved  their  various  problems,  were  studied  by  experienced 
surveyors  with  a view  to  discovering  the  methods  which  accounted 
for  the  success  won. 

Churches  of  Distinction  in  Town  and  Country.  Edmund  deS. 
Brunner.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1923.  198  Pages. 

Dr.  Brunner  comments  on  fourteen  churches  which  have  sensed 
their  larger  obligations  and  opportunities,  and  have  met  them 
with  unusual  success.  The  churches  range  in  location  from  New 
York  to  California,  and  from  Texas  to  Idaho. 

Rural  Church  Life  in  the  Middle  West.  Benson  Y.  Landis. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1922.  100  Pages.  This  book 

reports  a study  of  church  conditions  in  Clay  County,  Iowa,  and 
Jennings  County,  Indiana.  The  author  considers  not  only  the 
churches  themselves,  but  also  church  relationships  with  other  fac- 
tors in  a rapidly  changing  rural  life. 

The  Country  Church  in  Colonial  Counties.  Marjorie  Patten. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  Publishers.  1922.  106  Pages.  A survey  of 
country  churches  in  Addison  County,  Vermont,  Tompkins  County, 
New  York,  and  Warren  County,  New  York,  is  reviewed  and  ana- 
lyzed in  this  small  volume.  Miss  Patten  sets  forth  problems 
and  makes  suggestions,  but  does  not  by  any  means  presume  to 
offer  complete  solutions. 

The  Church  on  the  Changing  Frontier.  Helen  0.  Belknap. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1922.  143  Pages.  The  Range 

country  with  sparse  population  presents  very  difficult  chureh  prob- 
lems. A survey  of  the  entire  territory  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  four  counties  were  selected  for  intensive  study.  Miss  Bel- 
knap presents  the  conclusions  reached. 

The  Country  Church  in  Industrial  Zones.  H.  N.  Morse.  George 
H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York.  1922.  120  Pages.  Industrialism  has 

penetrated  many  rural  religions,  taking  with  it  some  of  the  good 
and  some  of  the  bad  of  urban  life.  The  puzzling  tangle  of 
forces  that  affect  the  country  church  near  industrial  centers  is 
given  attention  in  this  volume,  which  is  based  on  studies  in  Co- 
lumbia County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Hartford  County,  Maryland. 

Proceedings  of  the  Seventh  American  Country  Life  Association. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  1925.  216  Pages.  Most  conference 
reports  lack  continuity  and  completeness.  This  is  no  exception; 
but  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  presentation  of  many  indi- 
vidual viewpoints  and  variant  contributions.  The  reports  of  com- 
mittees and  discussion  groups  present  a wealth  of  clarifying  defi- 
nition or  statement  of  problem,  and  point  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant steps  toward  solution. 

Our  Templed  Hills.  Ralph  A.  Felton.  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions  and  Missionary  Education  Movement,  New 
York.  1926.  240  Pages.  Mr.  Felton  analyzes  rural  religious  needs 
and  rural  church  conditions  from  years  of  direct  contact.  He 
pleads  for  a national  rural  church  policy  and  a workable  rural 
church  program. 

Empty  Churches.  Charles  J.  Galpin.  Century  Co.,  New  York. 
1925.  150  Pages.  Dr.  Galpin  is  a sympathetic  student  of  all 

phases  of  rural  social  organization.  He  approaches  the  rural 
church  problems  with  a knowledge  of  the  changes  which  have 
come  to  all  rural  institutions.  The  book  is  a plea  for  truce  in 
denominational  competition,  and  for  concerted  effort  to  serve  the 
unchurched  areas. 

The  Country  Church.  Charles  O.  Gill  and  Gifford  Pinchot. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  1913.  222  Pages.  This  is  one  of 
the  earlier  studies,  which  stimulated  wide-spread  and  healthy  in- 
terest in  a growing  problem.  Statistics  are  given  of  the  churches 
in  Windsor  County,  Vermont,  and  Tompkins  County,  Pennsylvania. 

Steeples  Among  the  Hills.  Arthur  W.  Hewitt.  Abingdon 


Press,  New  York.  1926.  260  Pages.  Dr.  Hewitt  decided,  when  of- 
fered the  largest  Methodist  church  in  the  capital  city  of  Ver- 
mont, to  remain  in  Plainfield  where  he  had  not  been  wholly  suc- 
cessful. The  reasons  for  the  decision,  and  its  consequences,  are 
recorded  in  terms  of  vital  and  illuminating  personal  experience.  The 
author  is  convinced  that  for  those  who  can  discern,  the  country 
church  is  the  door  of  opportunity  rather  than  the  exit  to  oblivion. 


TO  MY  CLIENTS’  CHILDREN 


By  Roger  W.  Babson. 

Recently  I attended  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  the  church 
where  I was  baptized  and  trained.  There  was  a fairly  good  audi- 
ence, with  quite  a number  of  summer  people  who  have  cottages 
at  East  Gloucester,  Bass  Rocks  and  Annisquam.  The  congrega- 
tion, however,  were  mostly  gray-haired.  There  were  almost  no 
young  married  people  present.  Yet  the  pastor  is  the  father  of  a 
fine  family  and  has  an  active  Sunday  School  and  Young  People’s 
Society.  He  is  fond  of  young  people  and  much  beloved  by  all. 
Apparently  the  church  attracts  the  children  and  holds  them  until 
they  go  to  college  or  get  married.  Then  some  change  takes 
place  in  many,  who  then  lose  interest.  For  fear  that  some  of  you 
may  be  going  thru  this  experience,  I am  writing  this  letter  and 
asking  your  father  to  take  it  home  to  you. 

Now  I realize  why  a great  many  sermons  today  do  not  appeal 
to  college  people.  Such  sermons  are  based  upon  a dogma  which 
those,  educated  as  you  are  today,  cannot  comprehend — much  less 
believe.  If  these  preachers  themselves  belonged  to  your  younger 
generation  and  had  your  training  they  would  never  preach  as 
they  are  now  doing.  Theology  should  be  a science  like  chemistry, 
physics,  or  astronomy,  which  is  constantly  seeking  the  truth. 
Preachers,  in  seeking  the  truth,  should  continue  to  advance  and 
progress.  Theology  treats  of  intangible  forces  and  the  things  of 
the  spirit  the  same  as  physics  treats  of  material  forces  such  as 
electricity.  Lectures  on  electricity  would  not  be  well  attended 
today  if  the  speaker  talked  only  about  Franklin  flying  his  kite 
and  told  of  what  happened  150  years  ago. 

Yet  without  the  ehurch,  civilization  would  go  to  smash.  The 
church — even  in  its  present  weak  position — is  still  the  great  back- 
log of  society.  None  of  you  would  think  of  permanently  living 
and  bringing  up  a family  in  a community  which  had  no  church. 
You  all  must  realize  that  your  safety  and  that  of  your  family 
depends  not  on  judges  or  police  officers,  but  upon  the  spirit  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  your  community  who  determine  what 
laws  are  to  be  enacted,  repealed  or  enforced.  Now,  how  is  this 
“spirit”  developed  and  directed f Newspapers  merchandise  adver- 
tising; the  movies  supply  entertainment;  and  the  schools  treat  of 
material  affairs.  The  church  is  the  one  institution  which  is  being 
operated  with  the  sole  purpose  of  directing  the  motives,  purposes 
and  ambitions  of  people  along  worth-while  lines.  The  church 
stands  for  the  spirit  of  true  progress  in  contrast  with  the  spirit  of 
the  jungle.  Hence,  we  should  support  it  not  only  with  our  money, 
but  also  with  our  presence. 

The  above,  however,  is  not  the  main  reason  why  I would  urge 
you  to  stand  by  the  church.  The  real  reason  is  much  more  funda- 
mental and  intimate.  May  I try  to  explain  it  as  follows:  Suc- 

cess is  in  the  last  analysis  a question  of  reserves.  As  you  reach 
middle  and  old  age,  your  happiness  will  depend  upon  your  physical, 
intellectual,  financial  and — most  important  of  all — your  spiritual 
reserves.  Your  physical  reserves  at  that  time  will  depend  upon 
how  you  are  now  taking  care  of  your  bodies;  your  intellectual 
reserves  will  then  depend  upon  what  you  are  now  reading  and 
with  whom  you  associate;  your  financial  reserves,  upon  what  you 
are  now  saving  and  how  you  invest.  Your  spiritual  reserves,  how- 
ever, will  then  depend  upon  the  faith,  habits  and  outlook  on  life 
which  you  are  now  cultivating.  The  church  is  the  one  institution 
which  is  today  working  to  provide  you  with  such  faith,  habits 
and  outlook. 

Some  day  you  are  sure  to  have  trouble.  It  may  be  a very 
serious  illness.  It  may  be  the  loss  of  some  one  very  dear  to  you. 
Some  day  you  are  sure  to  face  death.  It  may  not  be  for  many 
years  or  it  may  be  very  soon.  Then  you’ll  want  to  draw  upon 
your  spiritual  reserves.  Then  you’ll  want  a philosophy  of  life,  the 
power  which  comes  through  prayer  and  the  faith  which  only  the 
church  is  today  giving.  The  other  reserves  you  are  now  enjoying; 
but  then  they  themselves  will  be  of  little  avail.  Yet,  the  only 
way  to  have  this  spiritual  reserve  then  is  to  begin  to  store  some  up 
now.  You  cannot  depend  upon  inheriting  such  things  from  your 
parents  as  in  the  case  of  financial  reserves  and  you  cannot  buy 
such  things  at  a college  or  book-store.  Only  by  developing  habits 
of  prayer,  devotion  and  interest  in  religious  things  now  can  you 
have  these  desired  reserves  when  the  critical  time  comes.  All 
other  reserves  can  be  purchasd;  but  spiritual  reserves  can  be 
secured  only  through  right  living. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


Success  Record  at  Poland,  N.  Y. 

The  Community  church  of  Sherman,  N. 
Y.  observed  its  tenth  anniversary  October 
6 and  7. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  sixth,  the 
church  and  visiting  friends  came  together 
in  a fellowship  supper  in  community  hall. 

The  Sunday  morning  worship  was  a 
communion  service.  This  was  a beautiful, 
searching,  memorial  occasion.  A congre- 
gation reverently  participated. 

The  anniversary  observance  closed  with 
a vesper  service.  Four  ministers  from 
other  churches  assisted  in  some  of  the  ser- 
vices held. 

The  Community  church  of  Sherman  was 
organized  by  the  coming  together  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Universalist  churches.  In  this 
combination  the  church  is,  as  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  unique.  The  fellowship, 
however,  has  been  beautiful  from  the 
first. 

The  church  has  had  three  pastors.  In 
the  order  of  their  service  they  were:  Eev. 
George  Wilson,  now  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a congregational  minister. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Pusey,  now  at  West 
Palm  Beach.  Mr.  Pusey  came  from  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Rev.  Henry  Clay 
Poland,  who  came  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination. Mr.  Poland  is  the  present  pastor 
and  has  been  with  the  church  five  and 
one-half  years. 

The  church  was  organized  with  167  char- 
ter members.  Of  that  number  123  are  now 
on  the  roll.  During  the  ten  years,  217 
new  members  have  been  received.  Death 
has  taken  63.  Fourteen  have  taken  let- 
ters to  other  churches,  having  moved  else- 
where. The  present  membership  is  307. 
In  this  membership  fourteen  denomina- 
tions are  repersented:  Methodists,  Pres- 

byterian, Universalist,  Baptist,  Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans,  Congregational,  United 
Brethren,  Free  Baptist,  Abbi  Reformed, 
Church  of  England,  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  United  Presbyterian,  Quaker 
and  Catholic.  Harmony  in  service  and  fel- 
lowship in  worship  is  realized  because  our 
aim  is  not  uniformity  of  belief,  but  iden- 
tity of  purpose.  The  church  recognizes 
as  Christian  all  who  accept  the  standard 
of  the  teaching  and  conduct  of  Jesus,  and 
are  trying  to  make  his  life  a reality  among 
men. 

The  corporate  village  of  Sherman  had 
975  citizens  at  last  census.  The  village  is 
the  center  of  a large  dairy  section.  The 
farmers  find  it  difficult  to  attend  either 
the  morning  or  evening  worship  with 
regularity. 

The  most  distinctive  activity  of  the 
church  during  the  past  four  years  is  the 
effort  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  church 
among  the  rural  folk  as  well  as  the  vil- 
lage folk.  To  this  end  we  have  held  twi- 
light lawn  services  from  two  to  five  miles 
in  every  direction  around  the  village. 
These  services  must  be  held  during  the 
summer  months.  A large  lawn  is  selected 
on  which  as  many  as  thirty-five  automo- 
miles  may  be  arranged  in  a semi-circle 
around  either  a front  or  side  porch.  The 
people  sit  in  their  ears  during  the  service. 
The  pastor  and  some  others  call  in  the 
community  where  the  service  is  to  be  held 
during  the  week,  preceeding  the  service, 
inviting  the  folks  to  come.  The  response 
is  always  very  gratifying.  The  people 
from  the  village  also  attend  in  large  num- 


bers mingling  with  their  friends  from  the 
country  in  a delightfully  social  way.  These 
services  are  filling  a large  place  in  bring- 
ing about  cooperation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, village  and  rural  section,  in  the 
purposes  and  work  of  the  church.  After 
three  summers’  of  these  services,  the  sup- 
erintendent of  the  church  school  found  it 
possible  to  organize  an  automobile  church 
club  of  about  fifty  cars.  Ten  members  of 
this  club  go  out  every  Sunday  during 
suitable  weather  and  bring  in  fifty  boys 
and  girls  from  the  kindergarten  grade  up 
to  the  young  people’s  division. 

This  service  is  helpful  to  the  men  who 
go  out  in  their  cars  as  well  as  to  the  homes 
with  whom  they  cooperate  in  a common 
effort  to  give  the  children  of  the  rural  sec- 
tion the  privileges  of  the  church  life  and 
worship. 

Then  there  is  a colony  of  our  Armenian 
friends  which  at  present  numbers  twenty 
or  more  persons  counting  the  children. 
The  church  is  finding  a grateful  response 
in  her  efforts  to  help  them  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  in  the  training  of  their 
children  religiously. 

As  we  review  the  experiment  of  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  much  to  encourage  us 
that  it  is  succeeding.  Another  ten  years 
may  be  necessary  to  a right  valuation  of 
the  experiment. 

- — Henry  Clay  Poland. 


Church  Continues  Growth 

Community  Church,  of  Park  Ridge,  Illi- 
nois, will  be  twelve  years  old  next  spring. 
It  has  been  receiving  a good  class  of  new 
members  each  month  this  autumn,  and  the 
year  1928  will  be  the  banner  year  of  its 
history  for  new  members.  The  harmony 
of  the  church  continues  and  makes  possi- 
ble cooperation  in  a vast  lot  of  communi- 
ty service,  especially  to  the  young.  Both 
the  Men’s  Club  and  the  Women’s  Circle 
bring  speakers  to  town  of  national  repu- 
tation, the  former  introducing  Ralph  Par- 
lette  at  the  November  meeting  and  the  lat- 
ter Dr.  C.  C.  Morrison,  who  spoke  on 
“America’s  Peace  Problem”.  The  every  - 
member  canvass  will  be  put  on  the  first 
week  in  December.  The  average  number 
of  new  pupils  in  Sunday  school  each  Sun- 
day since  the  new  church  season  opened 
has  been  six.  These  facts  will  be  useful 
in  communities  where  some  uninformed 
person  is  saying  that  no  community  church 
lives  over  two  years. 


Conference  in  Kansas 

As  this  paper  goes  to  press  J.  R.  Har- 
greaves is  leaving  for  Kansas  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Community  Church  minis- 
ters which  is  being  called  at  Hutchinson 
for  Tuesday,  November  27th.  This  will  be 
the  first  meeting  of  this  character  which 
has  been  held  in  Kansas,  and  will  prob- 
ably form  the  beginning  of  a State  Con- 
ference of  Community  Churches.  Be- 
sides Mr.  Hargreaves,  they  are  expecting 
Ross  W.  Sanderson  of  Wichita,  Secretary 
of  the  Kansas  Council  of  Churches;  Frank 
Richards  of  Topeka,  General  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  Council  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion; and  Cliff  Titus  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  presi- 
dent of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
The  meeting  will  be  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  acquaintanceship,  and  development 
of  future  plans.  Mr.  Hargreaves  will  make 
other  contracts  while  he  is  in  the  state, 
and  following  the  Kansas  engagement, 


his  next  trip  he  will  go  east  to  be  in  at- 
tendance of  a quadrennial  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York. 


Three  Churches  Join  in  Conference 

In  the  Rio  Grande  valley  is  a fertile 
strip  that  is  now  devoted  to  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables  that  are  shipped 
north  in  the  winter.  In  this  strip  are  three 
flourishing  community  churches  located  at 
San  Juan,  Rio  Hondo  and  Alamo.  The 
pastors  are  H.  L.  McCombs,  G.  A.  Hud- 
son and  Murray  A.  Travis  respectively. 
These  three  churches  held  a conference  on 
November  7.  The  opening  sermon  was  de- 
livered by  G.  A.  Hudson.  Murray  A.  Tra- 
vis conducted  a conference  on  missions 
with  particular  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
Spanish-speaking  peoples.  Lay  people  from 
merger  is  to  erect  a new  church  suitable 
evangelism.  The  music  was  led  by  a 
massed  choir  from  the  three  churches. 


Frank  Gageby  Begins 
As  Illinois  Synod  Executive 

Frank  A.  Gageby  has  been  apointed  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Synod  of  Illinois, 
succeeding  W.  M.  Cleaveland  who  has  re- 
signed to  accept  a similar  position  with 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Gageby 
has  for  the  past  two  years  been  pastor  of 
Austin  Manor  Church  which  he  has  built 
up  from  practically  nothing,  until  now  it 
is  self-supporting,  and  in  time  should  be 
one  of  the  important  churches  in  this  pres- 
bytery. Previous  to  that  time  he  was  pas- 
tor of  St.  Paul’s  Union  at  Beverly  Hills, 
also  at  Fort  Madison  and  Washington,  la. 
The  appointment  became  effective  Novem- 
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LET  YOUR  GIFT 
TO  FOREIGN!  MISSIONS 

PAY  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOHE 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 


% to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 


A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall,  Secretary, 
Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

15S  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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ber  1.  Mr.  Gageby  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Community  Church  Workers. 
His  new  appointment  answers  the  question 
as  to  a minister’s  standing  after  he  serves 
a community  church. 


New  Church  in  Kansas 

Garden  City,  Kans.,  now  has  a real  com- 
munity church,  and  since  the  re-or- 
ganization it  has  received  forty-five  new 
members  into  fellowship.  There  is  good 
prospect  of  steady  and  continuous  growth 
from  this  time  on.  Oct.  23  a business  meet- 
ing was  held  with  over  two  hundred  pres- 
ent, and  a board  of  directors,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  financial  secretary  were  elected. 
Other  officers  and  committees  are  to  be 
chosen  as  soon  as  they  adopt  a constitu- 
tion and  by-laws. 

The  church  voted  unanimously  to  have 
H.  O.  Judd,  former  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational church,  remain  as  minister. 

Mr.  Judd  deserves  the  credit  for  found- 
ing this  church.  The  editor  of  the  Com- 
munity Churchman  lectured  in  Garden  City 
for  two  evenings  a year  ago. 


Story  of  a Church 

The  Bay  Center  Union  church  of  Mich- 
igan had  its  germinal  beginning  in  1855, 
through  the  efforts  of  Geo.  Bottomly  and 
others  who  founded  a Sunday  school  in  a 
district  school  house  a few  miles  north  and 
east  of  the  present  church  building.  Af- 
ter some  years  of  active  service  the  Sunday 
school  moved  to  the  school  building  ad- 
joining the  present  church. 

In  1872  the  meeting  house,  now  in  use, 
was  erected.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a de- 
nominational minister  to  dedicate  it  but 
finally  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ninde  of  the  Central 
M.  E.  church  of  Detroit  was  secured  and 
the  exercises  took  place  June  22,  of  the 
same  year. 

The  people  making  up  this  congregation 
at  this  time  were:  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Universalists,  Methodists,  Metho- 
dist Protestants,  and  Mennonites,  and  it 
has  always  remained  undenominational 
and  independent,  though  of  late  years  it 
has  been  unofficially  classed  a community 
church. 

The  present  pastor  is  the  B.  Alfred  Hills 
of  Mt.  Clemens.  Services  are  held  at  10:30 
a.  m.  every  Sunday. 

Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas 

There  are  three  community  churches  in 
the  magic  valley  of  Texas.  San  Juan,  Bio 
Hondo  and  Alamo.  Each  one  has  a resi- 
dent full-time  pastor,  and  each  has  adopt- 
ed a building  program.  Rio  Hondo  and 
San  Juan  have  plans  to  build  the  base- 
ments as  first  units  of  imposing  buildings 
to  cost  $25,000  and  $30,000  respectively, 
Rio  Hondo  having  already  made  the  ex- 
cavation for  theirs. 

Alamo  has  wrecked  the  old  temporary 
tabernacle  and  has  almost  completed  an 
imposing  community  house  of  Spanish  ar- 
chitecture 40x70  feet  plus  a ladies’  annex 
room,  giving  the  building  an  auditorium 
and  five  extra  class  and  committee  rooms, 
three  of  which  will  provide  for  two  classes 
each.  The  building  will  be  used  temporari- 
ly for  worship  purposes  but  will  be  dedi- 
cated as  a community  house. 

All  three  churches  are  strictly  interde- 
nominational in  orgganization,  and  San 
Juan  recently  entertained  the  second  semi- 
annual community  church  conference.  The 
next  conference  will  be  held  at  Bio  Hondo 
in  May. 


The  Church  at  the  Cross-Roads 

In  Honolulu,  the  cross-roads  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  the  melting  pot  where  East  and 
West  meet,  is  an  edifice  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  dignity,  known  as  the  Central 
Union  Church.  Its  architecture  is  along 
the  classic  lines  of  the  old  New  England 
meeting  houses  and  the  spire  of  sheer 
loveliness  dominates  the  city  sky-line,  vis- 
ible from  all  the  encircling  hills  and  far 
out  to  sea.  Though  built  of  white  stone, 
it  is  not  garish  in  the  tropic  sun  for  it 
stands  in  an  extensive  garden,  tree  shaded 
and  flower  embowered.  “The  Church  of 
the  Garden”  is  the  name  residents  call  it 
affectionately:  its  fourteen  entrances  stand 
wide  open  during  its  services,  and  the 
songs  of  the  birds  and  the  fragrance  of 
the  blossoms  join  in  the  simple  worship  of 
the  Maker  of  them  all. 

However,  impressive  as  is  the  physical 
structure  of  this  unique  Christian  insti- 
tution, that  is  not  the  feature  that  took 
strongest  hold  on  me  when  I was  privi- 
ledged  to  attend  services  there  one  mem- 
orable Sunday.  It  was  rather  the  breadth 
and  universality  of  its  spirit  as  represent- 
ed in  its  membership,  its  aims,  its  wide- 
reaching  influence  and  its  undoubted  pow- 
er for  good. 

Within  the  cosmopolitan  membership  of 
Central  Union  Church  are  representatives 
of  thirty-three  racial  or  national  groups. 
It  is  rather  startling  to  a mainlander,  ac- 
customed to  racial  segregation,  to  encoun- 
ter whites,  Hawaiians,  Orientals,  of  all 
shades,  sitting  side  by  side  and  working 
closely  together  in  Christian  unity,  speak- 
ing the  same  tongue.  Yet  here  this  is 
found  and  at  it  none  seems  surprised.  On 
the  church  boards  and  committees  these 
various  types  mingle  in  service  with  no 
distinction  whatever  and  in  the  social  ac- 
tivities of  the  organization  as  welL 

But  even  this  is  surpassed  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  membership  of  some  one-thous- 
and four-hundred  and  fifty  are  representa- 
tives of  no  fewer  than  forty-two  different 
Christian  bodies,  as  well  as  Buddhist,  Jew- 
ish, Greek,  Roman  and  Mormon  faiths,  and 
some  of  no  sect  at  all!  This,  despite  the 
presence  in  the  island  of  a huge  Mormon 
temple,  a Catholic  cathedral,  a fine  Bud- 
dhist temple,  and  a synogogue  or  two! 
There  seems  to  be  something  about  this 
church  that  makes  it  “home”  to  those  of 
almost  any  faith  and  all  are  welcome.  Per- 
haps only  in  such  a city  as  Honolulu, 
where  the  racial  intermixture  is  a normal 
status,  could  such  a thing  be. 

Far-flung,  too,  are  the  church  ’a  mis- 
sionary activities.  Not  only  are  there 
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committees  for  the  various  regions  of  the 
city  and  the  islands,  but  the  organization 
mothered  several  denominational  churches 
in  Honolulu,  maintains  a corps  of  mission- 
aries in  various  parts  of  China,  has  sev- 
eral branches  on  other  islands,  and  a 
Chinese  missionary  who  tours  Oahu  to  cov- 
er the  activities  among  his  own  people. 

All  of  this  wasn’t  done  in  a day,  how- 
ever. The  seed  from  which  Central  Union 
grew  was  planted  in  1833,  when  Bethel 
Chapel  was  dedicated  on  the  water  front, 
for  the  benefit  of  sailors  and  whalers  then 
so  numerous  in  these  seas.  The  frame  was 
shipped  around  the  Horn,  from  New  Lon- 
don, Connecticut,  and  the  royal  pew,  re- 
served for  good  King  Kamehameha  HI, 
who  gave  the  site,  was  a red  plush  sofa 
contributed  by  a helpful  sea  captain.  The 
chapel  was  established  and  supported  by 
the  American  Steamers’  Friend  Society 
and  was  the  first  regular  church  in  the 
Pacific.  Previous  thereto,  English  services 
had  been  held  in  the  native  mission,  spon- 
sored by  Hawaiian  royalty.  In  the  forties, 
it  supplied,  by  request,  the  hymn  books 
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which  made  Protestant  worship  possible  in 
California,  at  Yerba  Buena,  afterward  San- 
Francisco;  theretofore  only  the  missions 
had  served.  Incidentally,  Hawaii  supplied 
most  of  the  wheat  and  meat  that  fed  the 
“forty-niners,”  who  flocked  to  this  coast 
in  such  numbers  that  sustenance  was  a real 
problem. 

With  the  decline  of  whaling  and  the 
tendency  of  Honolulans  to  worship  at  the 
Bethel  church,  its  character  changed,  and 
it  moved  “uptown”  to  Fort  street.  The 
original  chapel  continued,  however,  till  it 
burned  in  the  great  fire  of  1887.  Other 
churches  grew  out  of  it,  but  through  sev- 
eral changes,  Central  Union  has  continued 
till  today  it  has  become  a center  of  Hono- 
lulu Christian  life,  perhaps  without  an 
equal  anywhere. 

No  one  of  any  faith  worshiping  in  this 
beautiful  church,  with  its  white  interior 
relieved  by  redwood  pews  and  an  old-fash- 
ioned high  pulpit,  could  find  offense  in  its 
simple  service.  It  has  one  motto:  “Love 
never  faileth,  ” and  under  that  it  seeks  to 
carry  religious  help  and  service  to  all.  Its 
social  service  activities,  housed  in  a quad- 
rangle of  five  supplemental  buildings,  are 
innumerable  and  of  wide  scope;  seemingly 
every  hour  of  every  day  is  occupied.  For 
the  youngest  child  or  the  oldest  man  or 
woman,  a hand  is  reaching  out  to  help. 

Sinee  1925  this  unique  church  has  been 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Allen 
Swartz,  a redheaded,  upstanding  New 
Yorker,  who  has  found  in  its  varied  ac- 
tivities a field  to  test  even  his  boundless 
energies.  Only  lately  his  associate,  Sid- 
ney H.  Bfickham,  has  come  to  Los  Angeles 
in  another  capacity. 

One  thing  impressed  me  very  deeply 
about  this  church — the  utter  earnestness 
combined  with  the  humanness  of  its  work. 
There  is  nothing  smug  or  “holier  than 
thou”  about  it.  The  organization  seems 
to  know  that,  in  its  city  of  varied  peo- 
ples, it  has  a work  of  its  own  cut  out 
for  it,  and  under  its  virile  leader  seems 
to  be  doing  it  in  the  Master’s  way.  I’d 
not  miss  a service  at  Central  Union  on  a 
trip  to  Honolulu. — Los  Angeles  Times  Mag- 
azine. 


Church.  Consolidation  in  Ohio 

The  state  of  Ohio  is  alive  with  union 
sentiment  these  days.  The  Ohio  Christian 
News,  organ  of  the  Ohio  Council  of 
Churches  reports  in  a single  issue  three 
important  consolidations.  The  secretary 
in  Ohio,  W.  F.  Lamb,  is  known  for  his  out- 
standing sympathy  with  the  idea  of  con- 
solidating the  churches  in  small  communi- 
ties. That  people  in  other  states  may  real- 
ize what  a good  state  organization  of 
churches  may  accomplish  the  following 
stories  from  the  Ohio  Christian  News  of 
Nov.  2,  is  given: 

“Bath  Congregational  Church  and  Ghent 
Church  of  Christ,  in  Summit  County,  which 
recently  called  Winifred  Wirts  Dague  to 
serve  them  jointly  as  pastor,  have  now 
united  in  a federated  church  under  the 
name  of  the  Bath  Township  Church. 

“The  church  has  recently  received  25 
new  members. 

“Under  the  constitution  adopted  Sun- 
day, Sept.  30,  the  two  constituent  units 
will  retain  their  respective  denomination- 
al connections.  The  board  of  trustees  will 
include  three  members  from  each  of  the 
denominational  churches  and  three  from 
the  township  church. 

“Members  of  the  denominational 
churches  shall  be  enrolled  as  members  of 
the  Bath  Township  Church,”  says  the  con- 


stitution. “Members  hereafter  added  by 
letter  may  choose  in  which  church  they 
shall  be  enrolled.  Individuals  not  mem- 
bers of  any  church  may  unite  with  the 
Bath  Township  Church  by  confession  of 
their  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
God  and  accepting  the  ordinance  of  bap- 
tism. 

‘ ‘ All  questions  relating  to  the  ordinance 
of  baptism  shall  be  left  to  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  member.  The  Lord ’s 
Supper  shall  be  observed  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  constituent  churches 
shall  agree.” 

“The  statement  of  purpose  says:  Real- 
izing the  strength  in  unity,  this  township 
church  is  organized  to  promote  a closer 
bond  of  fellowship  among  the  Christian 
people  of  the  community  and  to  make  pos- 
sible the  support  of  a resident  pastor.  ’ ’ 

Over  in  another  county,  the  following 
very  interesting  consolidation  has  occur- 
red: 

“Merger  of  the  First  Reformed  and 
First  Presbyterian  churches,  at  Barberton, 
in  a federated  church,  approved  by  both 
congregations  and  by  the  Northeast  Ohio 
Classis  of  the  Reformed  Church,  will  be 
before  the  Cleveland  Presbytery  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  ratification  at  its 
meeting  Nov.  13. 

“Each  congregation  numbers  about  300 
members,”  said  W.  F.  Kissel,  pastor  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  The  idea  of  the 
merger  os  to  erect  a new  church  suitable 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  or- 
ganize an  adequate  program,  sueh  as  the 
two  congregations  working  separately  can 
not  do. 

“Charles  A.  Hunter  is  the  Presbyterian 
pastor. 

“If  the  merger  is  completed  the  new 
building  will  be  erected  on  ground  now 
owned  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  Reformed  Church 
property  being  added  to  a building  fund 
which  is  to  be  raised  among  members  of 
both  groups. 

“The  plan  provides  that  each  congrega- 
tion shall  retain  its  representation  in  its 
higher  ecclesiastical  body,  and  that  an 
equal  number  of  members  shall  be  reported 
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and  an  equal  amount  of  benevolences  paid 
to  each  denomination. 

“Ministers,  it  is  provided,  shall  be  chos- 
en alternately  from  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  denominations. 

“New  members  will  be  allowed  to 
choose  which  denomination  they  prefer  to 
join,  or  if  no  choice  is  expressed  shall  be 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  denomination 
in  such  a way  as  to  equalize  the  two  mem- 
bership rolls,  according  to  the  agreement. 

“The  statement  points  out  that  the  two 
congregations  are  contributing  practically 
equal  amounts  for  the  new  building,  and 
provides  that  after  five  years  either  group 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  withdrawing 
and  claiming  one-half  of  the  value  of  the 
property  as  its  equity,  which  it  shall  offer 
the  other  congregation  the  privilege  of 
buying.  ’ ’ 

The  two  former  consolidations  were  ef- 
fected in  small  communities  but  an  over- 
churched  city  community  has  also  affected 
a union  of  forces  that  will  strengthen  re- 
ligion in  the  capital  city: 

“Two  Columbus  churches,  First  Chris- 
tian and  Plymouth  Congregational,  with 
a combined  total  of  more  than  750  mem- 
bers, have  just  announced  their  adoption 
of  a plan  of  federation,  which  will  be  car- 
ried to  completion  before  the  end  of  the 
year. 

“The  two  churches  occupy  buildings 
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just  a square  apart  in  the  North  Side  of 
the  city,  the  Congregational  on  Fourth 
Avenue  and  the  Christian  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, both  just  west  of  High  Street. 

"Philip  C.  King,  for  five  years  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Church,  was  a leader  in  bring- 
ing about  the  merger.  He  will  conclude 
his  pastorate  as  soon  as  the  union  becomes 
effective,  and  the  leadership  of  the  united 
congregation  will  be  taken  by  Frank  G. 
Coffin,  who  came  to  the  First  Christian 
pastorate  a few  weeks  ago. 

"Dr.  Coffin  is  president  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  in 
that  capacity  is  promoting  the  union  of 
the  Congregational  and  Christian  churches 
in  one  denomination.  This  project  has 
been  approved  by  official  boards  of  the  two 
denominations  and  will  be  up  for  final  ac- 
tion at  the  1929  national  convention  of 
both  bodies. 

“The  plan  of  federation  adopted  by  the 
Columbus  churches,  in  which  each  group 
will  retain  its  present  denominational 
connections,  is  regarded  as  a temporary 
arrangement,  pending  the  completion  of 
the  national  merger,  which  will  open  the 
way  for  the  complete  fusion  of  the  two 
local  groups. 

“The  united  congregation  will  be  known 
as  the  Christian-Congregational  Federated 
Church.  It  will  worship  in  the  present 
Plymouth  Congregational  building. 

“The  Sunday  schools  will  be  merged, 
Prof.  V.  B.  Caris  of  First  Christian  Church 
becoming  general  superintendent  and  Mrs. 
E.  J.  Converse  of  Plymouth  Congregational 
becoming  assistant  superintendent  and 
children's  division  superintendent. 

“A  joint  service  is  to  be  held  Sunday, 
Nov.  4,  and  other  union  meetings  will  be 
held  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  while  details  of  the  federation  are 
being  worked  out. 

“Plymouth  Congregational  Church  has 
340  members  and  First  Christian  Church 
has  428. 

‘ ‘ The  merger  of  the  two  congregations, 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  reflects  a 
widespread  presentday  tendency  toward 
organizing  religious  work  in  larger  and 
more  effective  units.  He  predicts  a rapid 
growth  for  the  movement  in  the  next  few 
years. 

“Much  is  lost  where  a community  is  ask- 
ed to  support  more  churches  than  it  can 
care  for  effectively,  he  remarked.  There 
is  a real  danger  when  a church  is  only 
large  enough  to  carry  its  own  overhead  and 
has  little  money  left  for  a constructive 
program.  After  paying  the  minister  and 
providing  the  music,  many  churches  have 
nothing  over.” 


Congregational  Policy  on 
United  Churches 

Congregational  superintendents  and  the 
home  missions  board  approve  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  their  policy  with  regard 
to  united  churches: 

a.  A given  community  should  not  be  en- 
titled to  more  than  one  church  unless  it 
can  support  its  churches  without  mission- 
ary aid. 

b.  A community  church  should  be  un- 
derstood to  be  a church  of  any  denomina- 
tion, of  several  denominations,  or  of  no 
denomination,  that  puts  its  work  on  a com- 
munity basis,  welcoming  all  Christians  in- 
to its  membership  and  seeking  to  serve  all 
of  the  people  of  the  community  in  a spirit 
of  sympathetic  understanding  and  good- 
will. 

c.  The  community  church  movement  will 
serve  its  mission  best  by  working  as  a 
leaven  within  the  denominations,  utilizing 


such  agencies  as  the  Home  Missions  Coun- 
cil; advocating  a nondenominational 
church  only  where  a denominational  dead- 
lock makes  the  selection  of  one  denomina- 
tion impossible. 

d.  Besides  welcoming  all  Christians  into 
full  membership,  a community  church 
should  offer  “affiliated  membership”  to 
such  as  prefer  on  their  own  initiative  to 
continue  to  cultivate  a connection  with  a 
denomination  other  than  that  of  the  local 
church. 

e.  The  church  that  serves  alone  in  a giv- 
en community,  especially  where  the  field 
is  definitely  allocated  by  agreement  of 
several  denominations,  should  seek  to 
serve  the  interests  of  all  communions,  as 
far  as  is  consistent  with  the  demands  of 
Christian  unity:  (1)  by  offering  the  al- 
ternative of  affiliate  membership:  (2)  by 
encouraging  each  contributor  to  benevo- 
lences to  designate  his  gift  to  the  board 
of  his  choice;  (3)  by  ministering  to  groups 
within  the  parish  according  to  their  prefer- 
ence— e.  g.,  the  pastor  giving  catechetical 
instruction  to  children  as  parents  may 
elect;  (4)  providing  occasional  services 
for  groups  that  have  preferences — e.  g., 
adherents  of  ritualistic  communions. 

f.  If  the  community  church  movement 
casts  its  lot  outside  the  denominations  it 
will  tend  to  become  another  denomination; 
whereas,  if  it  patiently  works  as  a leaven 
within  it  will  lead  an  increasing  number 
of  denominations  to  approximate  the 
“community”  ideal,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  union  of  denominations 
on  a basis  of  acquired  similiarity. 

Comity 

a.  Denominational  leaders  should  di- 
vorce themselves  entirely  from  any  spirit 
or  practice  of  denominational  competition, 
and  should  discourage  overchurching  by 
withholding  missionary  aid  from  compet- 
ing churches. 

b.  When  it  is  clear  that  one  church 
should  minister  to  a given  community, 
that  community  should  be  allocated  to  the 
denomination  chosen  by  the  Christian  peo- 
ple of  the  community  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ments of  denominations  concerned;  and 
all  denominations  other  than  the  one 
chosen  should  withdraw  all  contact  with 
the  field,  offering  their  properties  for  a 
fair  consideration  to  the  church  that  re- 
mains. 

c* . It  should  be  considered  a breach  of 
comity  for  any  denomination  to  establish 
an  additional  church  in  a community  of 
less  than  1,000  population  unless  there  is 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americans 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper- 
ating expanses. 

We  help  build.  They  de  the  work. 

Make  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


a local  demand  for  it  supported  by  money 
enough  to  provide  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  necessary  budget.  (“Comity  Prin- 
ciples Applicable  to  English-Speaking 
Work  in  the  Town  and  Country  Felds,” 
Minutes  1926.) 


Examining  Christian  Unity 

As  illustrative  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  the  interest  in  larger  Christian  uni- 
ty is  now  expressing  itself,  a conference 
on  church  unity,  held  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  on 
September  7,  is  typical.  A committee  on 
arrangements,  headed  by  Bishop  L.  C.  San- 
ford of  the  Episcopal  Church,  planned 
the  meeting  around  the  following  agenda: 

I.  The  Present  Situation 

1.  The  Stockholm  Conference  on  Life 
and  Work 

2.  The  Lausanne  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order 

3.  The  International  Missionary  Con- 
ference at  Jerusalem 

4.  Church  Unity  in  the  Foreign  Field 

5.  Church  Unity  in  the  Home  Field 
(Federal  Council  of  Churches) 

II.  How  Far  Can  We  Gof 

1.  As  Baptists 

2.  As  Congregationalists 

3.  As  Disciples 

4.  As  Episcopalians 

5.  As  Methodists 

6.  As  Presbyterians 

— Federal  Council  Bulletin. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

B.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Trees. 

Rev.  O.  P.  Williams.  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  BOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributee 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven-eights  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  to 

BEV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  you  help  your 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHMAN 


IOWA  NOTES 

By  J.  P.  Johnson. 

The  Urbandale  Community  Church  un- 
der the  leadership  of  their  pastor,  Miss 
Margaret  Boss,  is  now  engaged  in  a ser- 
ies of  special  meetings  and  is  meeting 
with  encouraging  results.  J.  B.  Hargreaves, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  C.  E. 
Bash,  pastor  of  the  First  Federated  Church 
have  been  assisting  with  the  meetings. 
The  meetings  are  already  bearing  good 
fruit  in  increased  membership. 

Paul  W.  Stephens,  formerly  pastor  of 
the  Union,  Iowa,  Federated  Church,  is 
meeting  with  continued  success  in  his  work 
as  pastor  of  the  Forrest  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Zanesville,  Ohio.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  city  ministerial  as- 
sociation and  a very  busy  man. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Union  Federated 
Church,  Sunday,  October  28th,  the  work 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Stover  was  very 
strongly  endorsed  and  they  were  asked  by 
a large  vote  to  remain  another  year.  Mr. 
Stover  will  close  his  third  year  as  pastor 
on  December  31st. 

The  strong  Des  Moines  Church  which 
for  years  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Ur- 
bandale Federated  Church,  has  recently 
changed  their  name  to  the  First  Federated 
Church  of  Des  Moines.  The  reason  for  the 
change  is  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Ur- 
bandale Community  Church,  in  the  village 
of  Urbandale  just  outside  the  city  limits 
to  the  northwest  of  Des  Moines.  The  First 
Federated  Church  has  recently  received 
final  plans  for  its  new  building  which  will 
be  started  in  the  spring,  the  foundation 
and  basement  already  being  in  and  oc- 
cupied. When  completed  they  will  have  a 
fine  large  church  with  an  auditorium 
seating  1200  and  with  other  appointments 
in  proportion.  They  will  begin  a week  of 
special  meetings  November  18th. 

Samuel  Unger,  who  has  been  pastor  of 
the  Associated  Churches  at  New  Hartford 
has  recently  resigned  and  gone  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Congregational  Church  at 
Strawberry  Point,  Iowa. 

Taskers  Meet  ■with  Success  in  India 

George  P.  and  Minnie  Tasker,  formerly 
of  the  Community  Church  at  Williamson, 
Iowa,  but  now  located  at  6 Park  Lane, 
Calcutta,  India,  where  they  are  engaged  in 
missionary  work  have  written  Iowa  friends 
as  follows:  “Our  work  has  been  develop- 
ing rapidly.  We  now  have  staying  with 
us  over  fifty  Hindu  college  students,  most- 
ly medical  college  men,  although  some  are 
arts  and  science  men.  We  have  found  it 
necessary  to  secure  additional  room  in  the 
shape  of  a hall  25x36  feet  in  which  to 
hold  our  meetings,  which  we  will  soon  have 
fixed  up  for  use.  The  young  men  seem  to 
appreciate  the  service  we  are  rendering 
and  all  are  voluntarily  pledged  to  attend 
our  Sunday  morning  Bible  Study  and  oth- 
er lectures  during  the  week.  Our  present 
attendance  in  the  reading  room  is  greater 
than  ever.  We  had  over  100  one  day  re- 
cently. Our  young  converts  are  also  doing 
well.  Some  are  entirely  self-supporting 
and  some  have  to  be  helped  temporarily 
as  on  conversion  to  Christianity,  they  are 
usually  cut  off  from  their  former  means  of 
support.  ’ ’ 

Lectures  on  Home  Problems 

J.  Priestley,  pastor  of  Federated  Church 


at  Jewell,  Iowa,  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Ellsworth  Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association  on  the  subject  of  “Bor- 
rowing Trouble  ’ ’ in  which  he  discussed  the 
various  influences  that  are  tending  to 
break  down  the  home.  He  blamed  par- 
ents as  well  as  the  children  for  the  youth 
problem  of  today. 


Chicago  Ministers  Lunch  Together 

Under  the  leadership  of  J.  B.  Har- 
greaves, a number  of  pastors  of  communi- 
ty churches  in  the  Chicago  area  came  to- 
gether for  a luncheon  at  the  LaSalle  Ho- 
tel recently.  Mr.  Hargreaves  reported  on 
a plan  for  supporting  medical  work  in  a 
community  not  now  served  in  the  northern 
peninsula  of  Michigan.  The  ministers  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  making  this  a 
Chicago  enterprise  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
munity church  movement. 

New  Churches  are  Springing  Up 

Beports  filter  in  to  this  office  from  time 
to  time  indicating  that  the  consolidation  of 
churches  in  over-churched  communities 
continues  even  in  states  where  there  is  no 
federation  leadership  to  befriend  such  a 
movement.  The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Savanna,  Illinois,  are  now  well 
advanced  in  their  plans  for  federating 
their  churches.  At  Beaver,  Okla.,  the 
Christian,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian 
churches  have  voted  to  unite.  As  yet  the 
Baptist  church  and  the  Church  of  God  have 
not  decided  to  join  up  with  the  movement. 
At  Beaver  they  will  set  up  an  independent 
community  church.  At  Franklin,  Indiana, 
four  churches  in  the  town  propose  to  be- 
friend a community  church  in  north  Frank- 
lin, to  provide  religious  facilities  for  a 
community  not  now  served.  And  in  all 
these  communities  the  Community  Church- 
man has  been  used  to  carry  the  news  of 
successful  churches  and  to  encourage  the 
local  field.  It  would  be  difficult  to  tabulate 
all  the  places  in  America  where  a single 
subscription  to  the  Community  Churchman 
has  been  a fore-runner  of  a community 
church. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  eon- 
■tmetion.  Estimate* 
oheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfit*  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organ*  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  i*  desired. 
Hlnners  Organ  Co., 

Pekin.  HI. 


CHOUS,  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 

Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 


The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 

Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 

Edited  by 

MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 

A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  Hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 

In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of 
Christian  Life  ’ ’ for  examination. 


A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hvmn  Books  Since  1855 


67  West  44th  Street 


‘Hvmns  of  the 
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A MONTH’S  TRAVELS 


By  J.  Robert  Hargreaves. 


Since  my  last  letter  I made  my  first  visit  in  Kansas.  In  a 
conference  of  about  25  interested  people  assembled  from  several 
different  centers,  we  organized  what  may  be  considered  a Kansas 
committee  for  the  directing  and  furthering  of  the  community  re- 
ligious movement  in  that  state.  The  term  “religious  movement” 
is  used  of  intention  because  it  is  being  more  and  mote  discovered 
that  the  spirit  of  unity  and  diffusiveness  in  Christian  endeavor, 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  group,  nor  is  it  much  more  the 
membership  thought  of  congregations  known  as  community 
churches  than  of  a considerable,  and  increasing  number  in  the 
several  denominations. 

In  our  attempt  to  adapt  church  organization  to  the  needs  of 
people,  that  which  for  want  of  a better  name,  we  call  the  commu- 
nity church  spirit  is  proving  itself  a general  movement  naturally 
and  gradually  developing  the  efforts  of  the  past  into  the  adapta- 
tions of  the  present  and  the  plans  of  the  future. 

While  in  Kansas  I visited  the  Federated  Church,  of  Whitewat- 
er. In  this  organization  the  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  and  the 
Disciples  Churches  form  the  constituent  elements  with  a provision 
for  those  who  wish  to  join  the  church  without  joining  a denom- 
ination. The  congregation  is  a really  united  body  and  rendering 
effective  service.  At  present  they  are  using  for  their  Sunday 
school  and  young  people’s  work,  both  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
church  buildings,  but  a new  edifice  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
congregation  is  being  planned  for,  and  very  soon  will  be  a reality. 
B.  W.  Sinderson,  a young  man  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
First  Federated  Church,  of  DesMoines,  Iowa,  is  the  pastor.  It  was 
through  his  interest  in  the  movement  at  large  that  this  initial 
Kansas  conference  was  called  together. 

In  Whitewater  there  were  at  one  time  four  organizations  one 
having  continued  independent  at  the  time  of  the  federating  of  the 
others.  This  independent  group  has  recently  attached  the  name 
‘‘Community”  as  a qualifying  term.  This  leads  to  a word  con- 
cerning the  use  of  this  designating  adjective.  There  is  no  copy- 
right on  the  word  community  as  used  to  describe  a church,  but 
there  is  a particular  suggestion  arising  from  the  title  which 
should  be  carefully  guarded.  Strictly  speaking  a community 
church  is  a religious  body  so  constituted  in  its  spirit  and  plan  of 
organization  as  to  be  a medium  of  moral  and  spiritual  expression 
for  at  least  a majority  of  the  district  in  which  it  serves.  Perhaps 
before  any  organization  attaches  the  name  referred  to,  it  should 
await  the  sanction  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located  thus 
making  the  term  a glorious  neighborhood  tribute.  There  are,  of 
course,  parishes  where  the  community  church  which  was  at  one 
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time  the  main  or  single  organization.  In  such  cases  the  formation 
of  other  bodies  should  not  require  the  first  organization  to  change 
its  distinguishing  mark.  On  this  subject  in  general  there  will 
doubtless  be  a difference  of  opinion,  and  we  will  not  argue  further, 
save  to  suggest  that  the  word  community  in  connection  with 
churches,  is  rather  too  commonly  applied.  It  carries  too  splendid 
an  idea  to  suffer  even  the  slightest  taint  of  the  odious. 

Returning  from  Kansas  my  program  took  me  on  to  New  York. 
While  there  I was  privileged  to  visit  our  regional  group  in  their 
monthly  meeting  at  the  Aberdeen  Hotel.  At  the  dinner  the  new 
book  recently  published  under  the  auspices  of  Inquiry  and  en- 
titled “Are  there  too  Many  Churches  in  our  Town?”  was  reviewed 
‘by  Mr.  Silcox.  This  book  is  written  as  a series  of  unprejudiced 
studies.  It  leaves  the  readers,  which  should  be  a class  with  a lead- 
er, to  form  their  own  conclusions.  The  subject  matter  of  the  book 
is  ingeniously  presented.  It  can  be  highly  recommended  as  a good 
present  to  send  to  an  interested  party  in  some  over-churched  vil- 
lage. Any  one  wishing  a copy  ma,  write  me,  and  I will  be  pleased 
to  place  your  order  in  the  right  center.  I will  also  answer  questions 
concerning  the  book. 

From  New  York  City  I journeyed  to  the  meeting  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  at  Rochester,  stopping  on  the  way  at  a little  village  on 
the  outskirts  of  Binghampton  and  Johnson  City.  In  that  suburb 
a little  group  of  devoted  people  are  developing  what  may  eventual- 
ly become  a community  church.  It  was  my  privilege  to  give  them 
a few  words  of  encouragement  and  a little  bit  of  direction  aris- 
ing from  other  peoples’  experience.  In  this  field,  Hugh  Miner,  a 
young  man  who  was  stopped  in  his  preparation  for  the  ministry 
by  the  world  war,  and,  not  yet  able  to  resume  his  studies,  has 
sought  to  express  his  fine  spirit  and  use  his  talents  by  organizing 
the  Sunday  School  and  preaching  service  of  the  growing  neigh- 
borhood. The  group  he  has  gathered  around  him  have  erected  a 
building  which  is  called  the  WesthoVer  Community  Chapel  and 
regular  religious  and  social  activities  are  being  carried  on.  The 
enterprise  put  me  in  mind  of  the  method  followed  in  many  Canadi- 
an cities  for  the  meeting  of  the  religious  needs  of  neighborhoods 
a little  apart  from  the  main  population  and  not  yet  large  enough 
for  a church  with  full  appointments.  Instead  of  starting  a church 
with  missionary  aid  and  immediately  securing  a pastor,  some  tal- 
ented layman  would  take  the  lead  until  the  work  had  reached  that 
stage  of  development  to  warrant  the  engaging  of  a minister  largely 
from  their  own  resources.  Mr.  Miner  receives  a very  small  amount 
of  money  from  the  congregation  served,  and  makes  the  greater  part 
of  his  living  by  working  in  a shoe  factory,  but  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  as  much  absorbed  in  the  religious  work  of  their  chapel 
as  many  pastors  who  are  giving  full  time  to  their  tasks.  Such 
kind  of  service  is  good  to  contemplate.  Whenever  this  office  can 
render  a little  service  to  men  like  Mr.  Miner  or  to  groups  like  the 
one  he  leads  such  help  will  be  most  gladly  given.  Only  yesterday 
I had  a letter  from  a village  near  Philadelphia  where  it  seems  that 
a similar  kind  of  work  is  being  started  by  a school  teacher.  I 
have  promised,  if  possible,  to  stop  at  that  place  on  my  next  trip 
east.  Perhaps  this  will  be  a growing  type  of  missionary  enterprise. 

The  meeting  at  Rochester  was  a much  prepared  for  event  in 
the  religious  experience  of  the  United  States.  It  marked  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  of  America,  and  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives, both  white  and  colored,  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  By 
methods  of  denominational  cooperation  the  Federal  Council  has, 
during  these  twenty  years,  made  a demonstration  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  Christian  union.  While  very  carefully  guarding  de- 
nominational lines  in  the  interdenominational  tasks  it  has  succeed- 
ed in  laying  a foundation  on  which  eventually  a more  simplified 
structure  will  be  built.  Some  think  the  first  stories  of  the  com- 
ing building  should  now  be  in  evidence.  On  that  point  all  I can 
now  say  is,  while  at  the  Rochester  meeting  the  language  was  in 
the  terms  of  the  several  denominations,  the  spirit  was  that  of 
the  one  church  of  the  Living  God.  It  marked  that  growing  feel- 
ing which  must  eventually  break  down  sectarian  walls. 

The  attitude  shown  towards  our  work  was  most  kindly.  In 
one  of  the  sessions  a recommendation,  unanimously  voted,  was 
sent  to  the  business  committee  asking  them  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  closer  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Council,  the  Home  Missions 
Council  and  the  Community  Church  Workers.  Plans  are  now  pend- 
ing which  look  to  the  increasing  of  our  influence  and  efficiency  by 
closer  association  with  the  other  bodies,  especially  as  such  associa- 
tion influences  rural  interests.  You  may  look  for  a further  word 
on  this  point  in  my  next  letter. 

I am  writing  this  before  Christmas,  and  I would  like  to  ex- 
tend the  greetings  of  the  season  to  all  of  our  readers,  but  Christ- 
mas day  will  be  past  before  the  paper  is  printed.  I can  at  least 
say,  and  that  from  my  heart, — I hope  the  happiness  in  your  homes 
and  in  your  churches  may  be  such  that  the  reflection  of  its  warmth 
and  brightness  may  radiate  through  all  your  activities  for  the 
whole  of  the  coming  year. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE  ON  THE  HIGHLAND  RIM 

By  C.  C.  Osborne. 


Concord  community  lies  spread  over  wooded  hills  and 
narrow  valleys,  on  the  Highland  Rim  of  Tennessee.  In 
every  direction  stretches  the  interminable  forest;  mile  up- 
on mile  of  cut-over,  second-growth  timber. 

Occasional  clearings  mark  the  dwellings  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  live  partly  by  tilling  the  soil,  but  mostly  from 
the  products  of  the  plentiful  forests,  “carried”  to  market 
over  (until  recently)  miserable  roads,  mere  trails  to  the 
railroad.  These  forests,  and  the  cold,  spring-fed  streams 
also,  furnish  considerable  food  in  the  way  of  game  and 
fish. 

The  natives — there  are  no  others,  except  two  families 
of  “furriners”  from  other  states — are  Scotch-Irish  de- 
cendents  of  pioneers  who  migrated  from  across  the  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Two  churches,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  and  Metho- 
dist (South),  about  two  miles  apart,  are  served  by  circuit 
riders  who  preach  on  Sundays  once  a month  at  their  re- 
spective churches,  and,  more  important  still,  hold  “Big 
Meetin’s”  each  summer.  Some  of  their  parishioners  de- 
pend upon  the  sale  of  fox-skins  for  the  cash  with  which  to 
pay  their  share  of  the  meagre  salary.  Two  Sunday 
schools  function  the  year  around,  one  meeting  in  the  fore- 
noon, the  other  in  the  “evenin’  Except  for  a few  el- 
ders, the  membership  of  each  attends  both  schools.  On 
“preachin’  ” day  everybody  goes  to  the  church  where 
the  preaching  happens  to  be.  At  the  other  one,  the  Sun- 
day school  has  been  held  on  the  Saturday  night  before. 
Prominent  in  the  scant  exercises  of  the  schools  are  the  in- 
dividual and  class  reports  on  the  number  of  Bible  chap- 
ters read  during  the  proceeding  week,  though  little  real 
knowledge  of  its  meaning  is  evident.  Only  a few  in  the 
community  read  anything  else.  In  neither  school  have 
story  papers  ever  been  used  ! The  Methodist  church  has  an 
Epworth  League  composed  of  most  of  the  young  people  of 
both  churches.  It  meets  after  the  reports  of  classes  in 
Sunday  School,  without  dismissal  of  the  school.  At  the 
call  of  the  leader  all  of  the  young  people  tramp  to  the 
platform  and  sit  facing  us  old  folks.  The  program  con- 
sists of  a Bible  reading  by  the  leader,  prayer  by  an  adult, 
singing,  verses  read  and  “pieces”  recited  by  members. 
(An  unconscious  preparation  of  the  soil  for  a community 
church !) 

The  social  hunger  of  these  people  is  manifest  on  all 
public  occasions.  “Singin’s”,  “workin’s”  (clearing 
land,  raising  log  barns,  cutting  wood  for  the  old  and  sick), 
funerals,  preaching  and  “Big  Meetin’s”  are  largely  so- 
cial. 

But,  of  these  all,  the.  last  is  furthest  from  the  least. 
For  months  ahead,  farm  work  is  planned  so  as  to  give  free- 
dom for  the  occasion.  The  mail  carrier’s  saddle-bags 
bulge  with  cloth  and  ready-made  dresses  from  mail-order 
firms.  For  days  before  the  great  event,  poultry,  game, 
fish,  cakes  and  pies  are  prepared.  It  is  a time  of  hospi- 
tality, with  relatives  and  friends  coming  from  a distance; 
of  visiting  each  other’s  homes,  especially  by  the  young 
people. 

The  circuit  rider,  on  his  tall  brown  filly,  arrives  Sat- 
urday evening.  Next  morning,  trains  of  wagons,  drawn 


by  mules,  move  over  the  winding  hilly  roads  to  the 
“church  house”;  each  wagon  loaded  to  overflowing  with 
young  and  old,  sitting  on  the  hay-padded  bottom,  or 
standing,  holding  to  the  hickory  standards.  Round  a 
bush-bordered  bend  of  the  road,  singing  a hymn,  they 
come  into  view.  Out  into  the  morning  light  moves  the 
cavalcade.  Bright  new  dresses  of  all  shades,  worn  by  the 
girls,  make  each  wagon  look  like  a moving  flower  bed. 
Young  men  and  girls  on  horseback,  small  boys  on  mules, 
ride  in  couples  and  groups  with  the  procession. 

Among  the  trees  near  the  church  are  a few  Fords, 
which  with  superior  nimbleness  have  arrived  early.  Some 
of  the  passengers  of  these  cars  are  young  folks  who  have 
come  all  the  way  home  from  “De-troit”,  (where  they 
have  been  earning  some  extra  dollai's  to  help  out  the  fam- 
ily income,)  to  be  present  at  the  gala,  religious,  gustatory, 
social  event  of  the  year.  These  returning  ones,  always 
faithful  attendants  at  Sunday  School  and  church  when 
here,  have  not  (from  their  own  statements)  been  inside  a 
church  since  leaving  home. 

Huge  baskets  and  boxes  of  dinner  are  carried  in  from 
the  wagons  and  stored  in  corners  of  the  building,  to  be 
safe  from  dogs  and  hogs. 

One  of  the  circuit  riders  (as  he  says)  “lets  the  Lord 
lead  him”.  So,  often  he  is  led  to  preach  “nigh”  on  to 
two  hours.  In  the  afternoon,  and  again  at  night,  this  is 
repeated. 

There  is  much  singing.  Not,  as  one  would  assume, 
of  the  old  well-known  hymns  of  the  church,  but  of  the 
cheapest,  new,  jazzy  gospel  songs.  Few  of  the  standard 
church  hymns  are  known.  “Joy  to  the  World”,  for  in- 
stance, is  just  being  introduced  to  the  school  children,  by 
a progressive  young  teacher.  One  of  the  teachers,  the 
principal,  never  heard  of  it  before ! 

In  one  church  the  organist  and  leader  of  the  singing 
has  a harsh,  deafening,  nasal  voice.  She  is  known  by  all 
to  be  a low  character  who  would  have  been  plainly  named 
in  Bible  times.  But  she  can  play  and  sing,  by  ear;  she  is 
related  to  many  in  the  community;  and  she  has  a brazen 
manner,  as  well  as  voice.  So  the  matter  of  character  is 
overlooked  by  a people  who  are  loath  to  hurt  any  one’s 
feelings.  Part  of  the  time  she  teaches  in  the  Sunday 
School! 

One  fine  woman,  teacher  of  the  primary  class,  too  sick 
to  sit,  lies  on  a quilt  on  one  of  the  benches.  An  old  sin- 
ner “comes  through”.  The  reclining  woman  rises  on  one 
elbow,  piercing  the  thick  air  with  scream  after  scream  of 
joy,  “shouting”.  Her  younger  children,  including  the 
“least  one”,  run  to  her  side,  their  agonized  voices  ex- 
pressing the  uncertain  apprehension  of  childish  hearts. 
When  the  revival  ends,  after  a week,  or  two,  or  three,  the 
preacher  goes  on  his  way.  No  provision  is  made  by  him 
or  by  church  people  to  shepherd  the  souls  that  have  found 
religion. 

Believing  that  the  young  people,  especially,  would 
appreciate  an  opportunity  to  meet  as  Christians  and 
learn  more  about  the  Bible  and  Christian  living,  we  con- 
sulted with  some  of  the  parents  and  their  children  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter.  The  result  is  the  Shiloh  Bible  Study 
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Class.  It  meets  fortnightly  in  our  big  log  living  room  on 
Shiloh  Branch,  half  way  between  the  two  churches. 

Are  they  interested? 

They  come  dark  miles  through  mud  and  cold,  their 
assignments  for  study  well  prepared.  Two  girls  come 
alone,  through  four  miles  of  woods  and  hills,  fording  two 
streams,  riding  double  on  a mule ; eager  to  recite  on 
“Jesus  in  Social  Life”.  Benches  loaded  by  the  Methodist 
church  are  filled.  Boys  perch  on  the  stair  steps,  children 
and  babies  find  rest  on  sheepskin  rugs.  Young  mothers 
nourish  their  infant  off-spring  with  the  unconcern  of 
barnyard  dams. 

As  I stand  in  a corner  of  the  room,  looking  into  the 
eager  faces  of  these  isolated  folks,  and  try  to  tell  them 
how  the  Bible  came  to  us,  and  to  make  more  real 'to  them 
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the  life  of  Christ,  who  so  loved  the  beauty  of  country  life, 
I thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  service  among  such  peo- 
ple. Some  unknown  friends  in  Nashville  have  contribut- 
ed a radio.  So  music  of  unheard-of  beauty  fills  the  room 
at  times.  Debates  are  tackled  with  native  wit  and  orig- 
inality, though  none  of  the  class  has  ever  before  had  ex- 
perience. One  debate  that  aroused  especial  interest  was 
on  the  relative  merits  of  old  and  new  hymns,  with  ex- 
ponents of  each  side  giving  demonstrations. 

Nine  o’clock  comes.  They  leave,  after  two  hours  of 
interested  listening  and  discussion.  Horses  and  mules  are 
untied  and  mounted,  amid  banner  and  fun.  Shouts  of 
laughter  and  splashing  water  accompany  the  fording  of 
the  branch.  Bobbing  lanterns,  down  the  hill  and  across 
the  pasture,  disappear.  The  faint  clatter  of  hoofs — the 
hoot  of  the  great  horned  owl — . 


CHRISTIANITY  VS.  PAGANISM 


By  Aretas  W.  Nolan. 


“Righteousness  exalteth  a nation.” 

Our  leading  civic  and  moral  leaders  of  the  country 
are  asking  the  question,  shall  Christian  or  pagan  ideals 
rule  our  civilization.  If  there  are  those  who  object  to  the 
term  Christian  as  too  narrow  a religious  partisanship, 
then  let  us  say,  shall  the  ideals  of  God  or  those  of  pagan- 
ism prevail  in  our  civilization? 

Can  any  one  dare  assume  to  say,  What  are  the  ideals 
of  God?  Scientists  are  saying  with  great  positiveness, 
What  are  the  facts  of  God’s  Universe,  of  God’s  laws  of 
nature.  Here  His  ideals  seem  to  be  creation,  growth,  evo- 
lution, perfection,  etc.  The  laws  are  positive  and  per- 
manent. There  is  no  getting  around  them.  We  have  no 
choices,  our  personal  liberty  is  a joke  in  the  face  of  na- 
ture’s laws,  except  as  we  conform.  In  fact  we  do  not  or 
cannot  violate  nature’s  laws.  We  do  not  violate  nature’s 
law  when  we  walk  off  a precipice,  we  illustrate  it. 

Dr.  William  Lowe  Bryan,  President  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, makes  this  great  statement.  “The  deepest  neces- 
sity and  law  of  human  life  is  that  we  be  loyal  to  God,  and 
to  each  other.”  We  are  loyal  to  God  when  we  obey  his 
natural  laws,  when  we  eat  the  proper  food  or  fly  an  air- 
plane. We  are  loyal  to  Him  when  we  conform  to  His 
laws,  both  natural  and  spiritual,  and  acknowledge  Him  in 
all  our  ways.  Now  I raise  the  question  are  there  more 
laws  as  inviolate  as  the  so-called  natural  laws  ? Dr.  Bryan 
expressed  the  belief  that  there  are,  when  he  said,  “loyalty 
to  each  other,”  is  the  deep  law  of  life.  Loyalty  to  each 
other  implies  tolerance,  forgiveness,  sympathy,  good-will, 
brotherhood,  service  and  sacrifice.  This  is  the  law  of  love. 
This  is  the  ideal  of  God.  This  is  the  Christian  religion,  if 
you  please. 

Only  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws 
of  love  can  man  attain  civilization.  These  are  not  the 
ideals  of  paganism.  Without  these  ideals,  striven  for  and 
reached,  our  civilization  will  revert  to  the  laws  of  the 
jungle,  where  tooth  and  fang  and  might  and  power,  bring 
chaos  to  the  cosmos  of  God. 

Apply  this  philosophy  of  life,  this  religion  of  loyalty 
to  God  and  to  man  to  our  economic,  civic  and  political  re- 
lationships. 

Governments  and  civil  institutions  are  set  up  by  man 
to  serve,  to  be  refuges  for  the  weak,  agencies  of  growth 
for  the  strong  and  instruments  of  civilization  among  men. 
The  founders  of  our  government  had  the  ideals  of  God — 
loyalty  to  God  and  man,  in  their  purposes  and  plans.  The 
philosophy  of  good  government  is  worked  out  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  Heaven,  through  the  alchemy  of  goodwill.  If 


the  forces  of  paganism  are  not  to  prevail,  good  men  must 
set  up  cooperating  agencies  to  resist  evil  and  promote 
good  forces,  helping  mankind  to  grow.  Loyalty  to  my 
brother’s  best  interests  necessitate  that  I be  loyal  to  good 
government. 

How  does  this  religious  point  of  view  work  out  in  prac- 
tical affairs?  Can  the  philosophy  of  love,  loyalty  and 
goodwill  work  to  change  a pagan  civilization?  I believe 
that  it  not  only  can,  but  it  must — because  the  God  of  the 
Universe  wills  it  so,  and  His  will  shall  prevail,  if  not  in 
one  generation,  then  in  another. 

To  come  to  definite  activities : 

A loyal  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  exercise 
his  right  of  franchise.  It  is  a sovereign  power,  and  by  its 
wise  use,  man  cooperates  in  the  most  effective  way  with 
the  God  of  goodwill  and  progress.  It  is  the  way  to  keep 
paganism  out  of  the  saddle.  It  is  the  way  to  exercise 
goodwill  and  promote  good  government. 

A loyal  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  pay  his  tax- 
es. He  will  render  unto  Caesar,  the  things  that  are  Cae- 
sar’s. I pay  my  taxes  and  obey  the  second  commandment, 
for  I serve  my  neighbor  as  myself.  I pay  my  taxes  and 
roads  are  built,  schools  are  maintained,  the  homes  are  pro- 
tected from  fire,  and  theft,  our  sons  and  daughters  are 
safe  on  the  streets,  the  weak  and  criminal  are  segregated 
and  cared  for,  and  many  practical  Good  Samaritan  acts 
are  done,  because  I pay  my  taxes. 

A loyal  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  give  some 
of  his  time,  money  and  personal  effort  to  civic  and  politic- 
al service.  He  will  serve  on  community  committees  for 
public  welfare,  assist  in  the  community  chest  work,  work 
for  registration  of  voters  and  their  education  in  civic  and 
political  duties.  He  will  ally  himself  with  such  public 
service  organizations  as  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Kiwanis 
and  Rotary  Clubs,  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus,  and  a po- 
litical party  organized  for  good  government. 

A loyal  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  a loy- 
al, intelligent  supporter  of  our  old  and  well  established 
institutions  of  society, — such  as  the  home,  school,  church 
and  state.  These  are  refuges  where  human  life  may  grow 
and  have  justice, — like  the  six  ancient  cities  of  Joshua, 
these  are  the  cities  of  refuge  against  the  avengers  of 
blood. 

A loyal  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be  patri- 
otic and  obedient  to  his  country’s  laws,  and  work  for  their 
enforcement,  or  through  properly  constituted  channels 
for  their  improvement  and  amendment  according  to  the 
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will  of  the  majority  of  good  citizens.  He  will  take  a 
definite  stand  for  righteousness  on  proposed  laws,  and  be 
active  in  the  promotion  of  legislation,  making  for  the  so- 
cial welfare. 

A citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  stand  for,  and 
give,  in  so  far  as  he  is  in  a position  to  do  so,  economic 
justice  for  all  workers.  The  growth  of  industrialism,  es- 
pecially in  the  east,  is  developing  among  workers  and 
employers,  a spirit  of  greed  that  is  pure  paganism.  In 
China  and  Japan  and  India,  humrn  beings  are  wearing 
out  lives  in  factories  and  mines  to  satisfy  a pagan  ideal. 
In  the  silk  and  cotton  factories,  the  lives  of  women  and 
children  are  held  cheap,  they  have  no  sky-line  of  life,  they 
die  early — victims  of  the  pagan  ideal  selfish  gain.  In  the 
great  industrial  centers,  and  mining  regions,  I am  told  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  that  the  rule  of  love  does  not 
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prevail,  and  that  the  god,  mammon,  is  on  the  throne. 

It  is  a discouraging  report,  that  our  own  Supreme 
Court  not  long  ago  handed  down  a decision,  implying  that 
as  against  life  and  liberty,  private  property  rights  held 
supreme  place. 

A citizen  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  seek  to  remedy 
such  evils  as  waste  of  our  natural  resources,  economic  in- 
justices, the  plundering  and  parasitism  of  human  society, 
the  greed  for  gain  in  the  worship  of  mammon,  and  the 
hurting  and  wronging  of  human  life,  wherever  he  finds 
the  evil. 

The  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  men  are 
brotherhood  and  love,  and  these  work  out  practically  and 
successfully  wherever  given  a fair  trial  in  every  issue  of 
human  relationship.  These  ideals  must  prevail,  else  there 
is  no  hope,  and  chaos  is  our  goal. 


THE  APPEAL  OF  FAITH 

By  Wilfrid  A.  Rowell. 


The  religious  leader  of  today  is  greatly  perplexed. 
By  education  and  tradition  he  has  been  equipped  with  a 
divine  message  to  be  used  for  leading  men  to  the  immeas- 
urable riches  of  the  soul  and  the  secret  of  the  meaning  and 
purpose  of  life.  This  religious  leader,  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  instruction  of  his  teachers  and  using  the 
results  both  of  his  experience  and  his  insight,  is  con- 
fronted with  the  cold  and  distressing  fact  that  the  Ap- 
peal of  Faith  receives  very  little  attention.  The  mes- 
senger seems  to  be  a voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  As 
he'  seeks  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  he  reflects  on 
two  facts  in  relation  to  this  religious  appeal  to  men.  One 
is  the  failure  of  the  old  appeals  which  in  their  day  seemed 
to  be  successful.  The  men  of  today  are  unmoved  by  ap- 
peals to  authority  or  fear,  to  the  church  or  the  Bible,  to  a 
sense  of  sin  or  a sense  of  duty. 

The  other  observation  is  that  the  modern  substitutes 
for  the  old  appeals  are  proving  to  be  as  ineffective.  For  a 
time  it  looked  as  if  the  appeal  of  “Be  good  and  you  will 
be  successful”  was  going  to  sweep  men  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  It  was  an  appeal  that  touched  the  American 
business  man  in  a vital  spot.  The  purpose  of  religion  was 
to  help  men  to  be  successful  in  business.  If  men  would 
listen  to  the  call  of  religion,  business  could  not  fail  and 
the  bank  clearings  would  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles. 
Religion  would  pave  life’s  pathway  with  golden  bricks 
and  place  a jewelled  crown  on  every  brow. 

The  religious  leaders  of  today,  recognizing  the  fail- 
ures of  the  old  appeals  and  the  way  in  which  the  new  ap- 
peals leave  men  cold,  are  praying  and  seeking  for  the  ap- 
peal which  will  arrest  the  attention  and  win  the  response 
which  will  produce  the  promised  fruits  of  the  spirit  in 
the  lives  of  men. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Christian  faith  of  today  must 
make  an  appeal  to  man’s  capacity  and  desire  for  adven- 
ture. If  I read  the  Gospels  aright,  the  first  appeal  of  Je- 
sus was  not  a direct  religious  appeal  but  an  appeal  to 
adventure.  He  said  to  the  men  he  wished  to  make  his 
disciples,  “Come  ye  after  me  and  I will  make  you  to  be- 
come fishers  of  men.”  To  men  adventurous  by  nature  and 
daring  by  occupation  he  held  out  the  appeal  of  greater 
advantures  in  a new  and  untried  realm  of  life.  In  his  re- 
peated summons  to  men,  “Come  and  follow  me,”  Jesus 
never  gave  any  detailed  picture  either  of  the  way  they 
were  to  go  or  the  final  goal  of  their  journey.  Once  started 
on  the  new  life,  Jesus  declared  that  the  way  was  beset  by 
hardships  which  would  necessitate  sacrifice  and  dangers 
which  would  demand  heroism.  In  making  this  call,  Jesus 


appealed  to  the  very  best  in  a man’s  character.  But  how 
great  weie  those  potential  qualities  of  sacrifice  and  hero- 
ism, no  man  could  know  until  tested  by  the  demands  of 
the  hour. 

The  very  difficult  thing  is  to  have  the  courage  to  be 
true  to  Jesus  appeal  in  this  age.  It  is  a time  when  in 
every  realm  of  life,  human  effort  is  lessened  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  We  are  making  great  progress  in  taking 
life  painlessly  from  birth  to  death.  Life  is  well  padded, 
cushioned,  and  oiled.  The  greatest  skill  is  employed  to 
take  the  jars  out  of  life.  And  the  challenge  of' Jesus 
without  excuse  or  fear  summons  to  pain,  hardships,  and 
heroism.  As  we  face  the  facts,  can  the  religious  leader  do 
less  than  make  the  same  appeal  that  Jesus  made?  The 
encouraging  fact  in  the  situation  is  that  the  men  today 
who  are  living  most  dangerously,  running  the  greatest 
risks  in  the  face  of  death  and  possible  failure,  are  the  men 
who  are  stirring  the  imaginations  of  men  all  over  the 
world.  The  men  who  make  the  ocean  and  polar  flights, 
the  scientific  experimenters  in  search  of  truth,  reveal  that 
the  fearless  and  heroic  qualities  of  life  still  exist  in  many 
men..  Something  of  those  qualities  lie  at  the  heart  of 
multitudes  of  other  men  and  women.  There  is  possible 
an  appeal  to  these  high  qualities  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
far  out-reaching  the  appeal  of  aviation,  geography,  or 
science.  Let  the  messenger  of  Jesus  make  that  appeal. 
Let  him  with  a new  faith  in  man  and  in  his  message  ap- 
peal to  the  best  in  men.  Will  this  new  note  meet  a new 
response? 

A second  possible  new  approach  to  men  with  the  old 
gospel  of  Jesus  is  by  making  a more  direct  appeal  to  the 
religious  instinct.  A fresh  analysis  of  Jesus’  appeal  to 
the  men  of  his  day  reveals  a direct  appeal  to  their  religious 
instinct.  He  passed  over  the  old  appeals  of  his  day  to  the 
law,  or  the  synagogue,  or  tradition  and  brought  men  face 
to  face  with  God.  That  contact  with  the  Infinite  and 
Living  God  produced  a cleansing  and  vitalizing  experi- 
ence. Jesus  stirred  the  emotions  with  an  appeal  to  the 
bonds  of  affection  that  bound  every  man  to  his  Father. 
Habitually  he  talked  of  religious  experiences  in  terms  of 
human  love,  friendship,  and  feeling.  Into  that  appeal  he 
poured  all  the  fervor  of  his  own  loving  heart.  There  is 
much  left  out  of  the  Gospels  in  their  picture  of  Jesus. 
But  the  element  most  lacking  is  that  which  can  never  be 
transferred  to  the  printed  page.  It  is  the  intensity  of  the 
utterances  of  speech  and  the  glow  of  emotion.  These 
things  added  to  truth  alone  can  make  its  appeal  to  the 
heart  and  the  soul  of  man. 
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This  stirring  of  the  religious  instincts  comes  only  vi- 
tally and  lastingly  by  one  whose  own  religious  instincts 
flow  like  water  from  an  artesian  well.  Perhaps  here  is  the 
reason  for  the  failures  of  many  modern  religious  appeals. 
The  appeal  has  not  been  primarily  religious.  Or  if  it  has 
been  religious  it  has  been  an  appeal  from  theory  and  not 
from  life.  The  religious  leader  of  today  must  not  be 
afraid  to  make  his  appeal  with  an  earnestness  and  an 
emotion  that  will  first  of  all  express  the  mighty  feelings 
of  his  own  soul.  The  truth  is,  we  are  tame  and  common- 
place in  our  appeal  because  we  have  not  been  stirred  our- 
selves or  we  are  afraid  to  express  all  we  feel.  There  is 
much  talk  in  the  world  today,  but  the  best  talk,  the  most 
appealing  talk,  and  the  most  moving  talk  should  be  by 
those  who  are  telling  the  story  of  Jesus  and  his  plan  of 
life. 

A few  weeks  ago  I talked  with  a layman  who  was  a 
regular  attendant  on  services  of  worship.  I asked  him 
what  he  wished  to  get  from  a service  of  worship.  He  re- 
plied, “I  want  to  get  a spiritual  bath.  But  I do  not  often 
get  it.”  His  feeling  was  that  the  service  of  worship  lack- 
ed in  the  notes  of  joy,  light,  and  spiritual  energy  which 
stirred  the  religious  emotions  and  produced  a sense  of 
cleansing.  Here  is  the  revelation  of  the  old  sense  of  sin 
and  a need  of  salvation,  expressed  in  terms  of  another 
kind  of  experience.  It  may  be  that  one  reason  why  some 
people  do  not  attend  services  of  worship  is  because  they 
have  not  had  such  an  experience  and  never  knew  anybody 
else  to  have  it.  But  in  other  acts,  commonly  regarded  as 
non-religious  and  by  many  as  irreiigioiis,  they  do  find  a 
certain  kind  of  mental  and  physical  cleansing  and  renewal 
of  power.  It  was  this  experience  that  Micah  expressed  as 
he  declared  God’s  requirements:  “To  do  justly  and  to 
love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God.”  This  lies 
at  the  heart  of  Dr.  William  Adams  Brown’s  experience  of 
finding  in  prayer  not  a religious  duty  but  a creative 
pleasure.  The  cleansing  of  life  is  sure  to  come  from  a 
right  contact  with  God.  Mrs.  Hermans  wrote,  “The 
Church’s  greatest  problem  today  is  not  how  she  may  ad- 
just herself  to  the  environment  of  a new  age,  but  how 
she  may  adjust  herself  to  her  eternal  environment.  Be- 
fore she  can  effectively  lead  holy  crusades  she  must  re- 
cover her  sensitiveness  to  her  Lord’s  touch,  her  sympathy 
with  the  moving  of  His  mind.” 

A third  approach  to  the  religious  needs  of  our  day  is 
the  appeal  to  the  Creative  Vitality  of  a holy  life.  All 
Christian  history,  theology,  and  institutionalism  find  their 
essence  in  the  holy  life  of  Jesus.  The  one  undisputed  ar- 
ticle in  the  universal  creed  of  all  Christians  is  “He  went 
about,  doing  good.”  He  did  good,  because  he  was  good. 
At  the  heart  also  of  the  Christian’s  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus’  life  and  teaching  for  himself  is  the  con- 
viction that  all  is  summarized  in  the  holy  life. 

In  these  days  of  the  revival  of  paganism,  the  growth 
of  materialism,  and  the  glorification  of  license  and  indul- 
gence, there  is  a need  for  a reinterpretation  of  the  holy 
life.  In  the  moral  chaos  of  modern  life  the  unrestrained 
will  of  the  individual  is  paramount  and  the  tendency  is  to 
take  as  valid  and  final  each  man’s  own  idea  of  goodness 
for  himself.  But  we  need  a new  definition  and  glorifica- 
tion of  modern  sainthood.  The  medieval  saint  took  vows 
of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  dominating  de- 
sires of  modern  life  are  for  prosperity,  indulgence,  and 
freedom.  We  have  yet  to  outline  the  more  holy  holiness 
of  a right  use  of  money,  family  life,  and  individual  free- 
dom. 

In  making  this  fresh  appeal  to  the  holy  life  there  are 
some  specific  approaches  that  should  be  emphasized.  One 


is  that  the  holy  life  still  appeals  more  than  any  other  one 
thing  in  arousing  the  religious  forces  in  men’s  lives.  Jesus 
won  men  to  the  higher  life  by  the  holiness  of  his  own. 
When  St.  Francis  wished  to  win  men  to  the  holy  life,  he 
did  not  preach  them  sermons.  He  practiced  in  their  pres- 
ence the  acts  of  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  humility.  He  dem- 
onstrated the  value  and  the  power  of  self-control.  He 
taught  his  followers  humility  by  lying  on  the  ground  and 
compelling  them  to  step  on  him.  He  inculcated  self-con- 
trol by  requiring  them  to  insult  him.  He  found  “perfect 
joy”  in  taking  insults  and  injuries  in  the  spirit  of  for- 
bearance, patience,  and  forgiveness. 

All  this  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  best  appeal 
of  a good  man  is  his  own  goodness.  In  the  long  run  his 
most  vital  source  of  spiritual  influence  will  not  be  his 
sermons  about  the  goodness  of  Jesus  or  the  holiness  of  the 
holy  men  of  history  or  even  the  Goodness  of  God.  The 
power  of  his  appeal  will  grow  out  of  his  own  holy  living. 
In  other  words,  a man’s  most  effective  gospel  is  not  the 
gospel  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  gospel  of  his  own 
life.  The  most  effective  good  news  is  the  story,  untold, 
but  lived,  revealing  what  the  spirit  of  Christ  can  do  with 
a consecrated  and  surrendered  man.  Goodness  created  by 
that  touch  of  God  through  Christ  arouses  the  fires  which 
in  turn  enflame  the  souls  of  others.  “One  loving  heart 
sets  another  on  fire.” 

These  appeals  are  directed  to  the  vital  energies  of 
life  and  as  such  they  became  spiritually  creative.  The 
appeal  to  adventure  and  heroism  is  a challenge  to  the 
expenditure  of  all  that  is  best,  most  sacred,  most  valuable 
in  human  life.  The  appeal  to  the  religious  instinct  is 
able  to  set  in  operation  unseen  and  unsuspected  forces  of 
growth  and  spiritual  development.  The  cleansing  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  able  to  produce  a sense  of  cleansing 
regeneration.  The  call  to  the  holy  life  is  able  to  produce 
an  enlargement  of  all  the  sympathies  and  convictions 
which  in  turn  become  an  increasing  creative  energy  of  the 
spirit.  Altogether  these  approaches  to  the  religious.needs 
of  man’s  life  give  promise  of  a fresh  sense  of  spiritual 
reality,  moral  growth,  and  religious  power  which  can  and 
will  renew  and  re-create  the  spiritual  life  of  the  individual 
and  the  church— Chicago  Seminary  Register. 


CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS  INTRODUCED 


Active,  aggressive,  ordained  pastor,  middle  age,  15 
years’  experience,  now  in  successful  community  church 
pastorate  but  contemplating  change,  invites  inquiries  from 
Federated  or  Community  churches  in  need  of  a pastor 
now.  Best  of  references.  Address  K Y K,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


Canada  trained  minister  seeks  pastorate — Community 
or  Federated  Church.  Stipened  $2,000-$3,000.  Age  40. 
Has  wide  experience,  especially  with  young  people  in 
church  school,  Christian  Endeavor,  pageantry,  junior 
choirs.  Instrumentalist  and  Baritone  Soloist.  Wife  at- 
tractive, musical.  Can  give  excellent  references  and 
news  comments  re  preaching  ability.  Was  pastor  of  Unit- 
ed Church,  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  Would  accept  posi- 
tion as  assistant.  Immediate.  “P.  P.,”  Box  449  Free- 
port, Illinois. 


If  you  wish  a price  on  a group  of  magazines  in  a club, 
it  may  be  that  the  Community  Churchman  can  save  you 
some  money.  It  will  also  save  you  the  trouble  of  writing 
a number  of  letters. 
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EDITORIALS 


CRIME  IN  AMERICA 


As  is  known  around  the  world  America  has  the  un- 
enviable distinction  of  being  the  most  criminal  of  any 
of  the  civilized  nations.  There  is  a wide-spread  impres- 
sion that  this  situation  has  grown  worse  since  the  war. 
This  is  not  true  in  quite  the  sense  that  people  take  it. 
More  people  fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  police.  A crim- 
inal is  a person  who  violates  the  law.  And  in  two  im- 
portant particulars,  there  are  now  new  ways  of  violating 
the  law. 

America  leads  the  world  in  the  number  of  automo- 
biles. Many  of  the  arrests  made  in  this  country  are  motor 
infractions  which  are  often  the  result  of  the  ignorance  or 
the  carelessness  of  people  who  are  not  at  all  the  kind  of 
people  that  we  usually  call  criminals.  But  these  arrests 
bulk  large  in  the  list  of  court  actions. 

And  America  is  trying  the  “noble  experiment”  of 
prohibition.  Under  our  present  laws  many  people  are  ar- 
rested for  acts  which  a few  years  ago  were  entirely  with- 
in the  law.  It  was  formerly  the  practice  not  to  arrest  a 
drunkard  unless  he  was  disturbing  the  peace.  Now  it  is 
commonly  the  practice  to  take  in  all  men  who  are  under 
the  influence  of  liquor.  These  people  who  violate  the 
liquor  laws  are  not  by  any  means  all  of  the  type  that  we 
usually  call  criminal.  Under  mistaken  notions  of  “per- 
sonal liberty”  they  often  flout  the  law  with  the  impression 
that  in  this  way  they  are  defending  human  rights.  This 
idea  is  wrong,  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  wrong  that  the 
burglar  or  the  murderer  commits. 

Nevertheless  America  leads  the  world  in  those  anti- 
social acts  which  all  the  world  agrees  should  be  regarded 
as  criminal.  There  is  more  murder  here  than  in  any 
country  of  Europe.  Burglaries  and  robberies  are  more 
frequent.  And  this  fact  gives  the  patriotic  American  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  Since  the  war  these  criminal  acts 
have  been  bolder  and  more  sensational.  The  automobile 
has  made  possible  a speed  of  operation  that  is  batfling  to 
the  police.  And  one  may  not  doubt  that  the  war  itself  has 
tended  to  lower  ethical  standards  and  to  brutalize  the 
population. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  America  has  so  many  of 
these  crimes  because  of  immigration.  This  is  only  partly 
true.  Canada  has  also  had  a large  amount  of  European 
immigration  without  developing  the  crime  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  United  States.  And  the  police  records  show 
that  the  native  American  makes  up  his  quota  in  the  ar- 
rests for  serious  crimes.  In  certain  large  cities  bands  of 
Sicilian  conspirators  seem  to  be  responsible  for  gang 
murders.  These  murderers  work  for  a price.  AVhen  a 
murder  is  to  be  done,  the  murderer  is  brought  from  an- 
other city.  He  does  the  killing,  takes  his  money  and  goes 
back  home.  Nobody  knows  him,  and  it  is  impossible*  to 
apprehend  him.  But  this  is  exceptional,  and  makes  up 
but  a relatively  small  part  of  the  crime. 

Without  doubt  the  new  habits  of  luxury  in  the  United 
States  are  partly  the  cause  of  crime.  The  standards  of 
living  have  been  raised,  but  a large  submerged  section 
have  had  no  increase  of  pay  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 
They  see  all  around  them  a luxury  which  they  would  like 
to  share.  In  their  effort  to  secure  these  material  goods, 
they  are  willing  to  rob  or  even  to  murder. 

It  was  once  argued  that  there  was  some  kind  of  pe- 
culiar bread  of  human  being  that  might  be  called  crim- 
inal. This  is  known  to  be  erroneous.  That  there  are  peo- 


ple of  low  intelligence  who  tend  to  crime  and  who  perpetu- 
ate themselves  in  a similar  strain  is  true.  But  the  peniten- 
tiaries have  in  them  men  in  large  numbers  who  by  any 
mental  test  are  just  like  the  rest  of  us.  Prison  wardens 
who  have  studied  criminals  realistically  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  a criminal  breed  as  such. 

It  is  much  more  to  the  point  to  examine  the  social 
environment  of  the  criminal.  Eugenics  would  not  elimin- 
ate him.  It  is  a matter  of  social  treatment. 

One  of  the  big  causes  of  crime  in  the  cities  is  the  al- 
liance of  crime  with  politics.  Special  Attorney  Loesch,  of 
Chicago,  is  now  turning  up  some  most  astounding  facts. 
A heavy  cloud  rests  on  the  reputation  of  Judge  Eller  at 
this  time  who  will  shortly  go  to  trial  as  involved  in  a 
conspiracy  which  resulted  in  a murder  on  a primary  elec- 
tion day.  The  bombing  of  the  houses  of  Senator  Deneen 
and  of  Judge  Swanson  was  due  to  the  alliance  of  crime 
and  politics. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  certain  precincts 
of  Chicago  elections  have  been  so  fradulent  that  ward 
bosses  could  promise  in  advance  certain  majorities  for 
favored  candidates.  Short  pencils  in  the  hands  of  judges, 
the  stealing  of  ballot-boxes,  and  other  crooked  practices 
resulted  in  a control  of  the  legal  machinery  by  the  under- 
world. If  this  situation  has  been  laid  bare  in  Chicago,  it 
is  certain  that  it  has  also  existed  in  other  cities.  The 
criminal  who  knows  he  has  the  protection  of  the  various 
branches  of  legal  machinery  does  not  hesitate  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  further  his  purpose.  Crime  in  America  is 
an  evidence  of  the  break-down  of  our  democratic  modes  of 
government. 

Deeper  than  these  causes  is  the  lack  of  religious  edu- 
cation for  half  of  the  American  children.  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  a judge  has  a Sunday  school  boy  before  him 
for  juvenile  deliquency.  More  commonly  he  is  confronted 
by  boys  and  girls  who  have  never  had  any  one  tell  them 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong. 

In  Illinois  a teacher  may  be  removed  for  teaching  the 
Bible  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  legal  to  spend  state 
money  for  a state  chaplain  in  the  penitentiary,  but  not  to 
use  state  money  to  teach  biblical  ethics. 

The  Sunday  school  reaches  not  half  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  Those  that  are  reached  are  not  always  given  ethical 
instruction.  The  older  methods  of  the  Sunday  school 
meant  “teaching  the  Bible”  rather  than  teaching  the 
child.  The  interest  was  in  getting  as  much  biblical  knowl- 
edge into  a child  rather  than  in  the  forming  of  an  ethical 
and  religious  character. 

There  are  Sunday  schools  now  where  better  methods 
prevail.  One  cannot  doubt  they  will  prove  to  be  effective 
bulwarks  against  criminal  tendencies  that  might  otherwise 
develop  in  their  constituencies.  But  they  are  yet  in  the 
minority.  Religious  education  is  in  its  infancy.  We  are 
still  experimenting.  When  we  get  beyond  experimenta- 
tion to  a sure  method  of  teaching,  we  shall  have  a citizen- 
ship much  more  aware  of  its  ethical  duty. 

It  is  a sad  truth  that  churches  of  all  sorts  have  been 
a weak  ethical  influence  in  the  past.  Some  churches  are 
primarily  interested  in  ritual.  They  are  more  interested 
in  a technique  for  getting  sins  forgiven  than  they  are  in 
preventing  sin.  Other  churches  develop  finely  wrought 
theories  of  salvation,  without  discerning  that  salvation  is 
something  in  the  here  and  the  now.  These  think  of  sal- 
vation as  escape  from  hell  rather  than  an  escape  from  evil 
living.  And  some  churches  are  high-brow  and  cultural. 
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They  talk  much  about  idealistic  philosophy  and  of  litera- 
ture, and  little  about  duty.  This  type  of  liberal  church 
has  been  even  more  sterile  ethically  than  some  of  the 
older  and  more  superstitious  churches  whose  meager 
ethical  teaching  is  medieval. 

The  technique  of  teaching  human  duties  must  be  re- 
vised. In  the  past  it  has  usually  sounded  like  scolding. 
It  should  proceed  by  lifting  up  an  ideal  of  right  conduct. 
That  is  much  more  effective  than  any  process  of  denun- 
ciation. And  the  consequences  of  evil  living  should  be 
traced  so  carefully  that  young  people  will  see  clearly  the 
reason  for  walking  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

No  work  which  the  church  can  do  today  is  more  ap- 
preciated by  the  man  of  the  street  than  effective  moral 
teaching.  Many  of  these  men  would  say  that  this  is  the 
church’s  only  function.  We  would  not  say  so.  More  im- 
portant than  ethics  is  religion.  Ethics  without  reTigious 
sanctions  has  proven  itself  an  impotent  thing  all  through 
history.  But  that  America  needs  an  ethical  revival,  if 
for  no  other  reason  to  meet  the  crime  situation,  is  clear 
to  all  beholders. 

EVANGELISM  AND  GOOD  SENSE 

The  kind  of  evangelism  that  Mr.  Osborne  describes  in 
another  section  of  this  month’s  issue  may  be  found  all  over 
America.  It  is  associated  with  extravagant  emotionalism, 
with  mob  psychology  and  with  reactionary  theology.  So 
disgusted  have  reasonable  Christian  people  become  with 
the  extravagances  of  the  older  evangelism  that  they  are 
in  danger  of  omitting  evangelism  from  the  church  pro- 
gram altogether. 

Churches  must  find  members  or  they  are  no  longer 
churches  in  a little  while.  The  mobility  of  our  popula- 
tion rapidly  decreases  the  strength  of  churches  unless  they 
are  constantly  built  up.  Some  city  churches  lose  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  their  members  every  year.  Even  rural 
churches  face  a considerable  loss  annually.  And  of 
course  the  unchurched  people  need  religion. 

We  need  a new  evangelism  which  shall  have  in  it  good 
sense.  There  is  no  need  of  associating  evangelism  with 
any  form  of  irrationality.  No  service  is  more  often  re- 
quested of  the  Community  Churchman  in  the  winter  time 
than  to  find  an  evangelist  for  a community  church.  There 
are  some  that  can  be  recommended.  And  this  is  a com- 
posite portrait  of  the  man  that  is  being  recommended. 

He  must  put  no  unnecessary  stumbling  blocks  in  the 
road  of  faith  for  the  man  or  woman  about  to  join  the 
church.  Bigger  demands  on  faith  may  be  made  of  sea- 
soned church  members  than  of  the  people  who  have  found 
a church  home.  Once  a man  confessed  to  Jesus,  “I  be- 
lieve, help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  It  was  not  a very  big 
faith.  But  it  was  enough  on  which  to  build.  The  Master 
did  not  reject  him.  The  sensible  evangelist  will  not  offer 
the  man  of  the  street  controversial  theology  in  place  of  a 
way  of  life. 

Nor  will  the  sensible  evangelist  think  that  he  needs 
to  pump  up  religious  emotion  artificially.  It  would  be 
like  urging  a lover  to  become  emotional  over  his  beloved. 

All  of  us  are  emotional  when  the  right  situation 
arises.  A base  ball  game  will  do  it  as  well  as  a revival. 
Emotion  is  good  when  natural.  But  artificial  emotion  has 
a hollow  unreality  about  it  that  brings  the  same  kind  of 
revulsion  the  day  after  that  a drunkard  feels. 

An  evangelism  of  the  right  sort  will  not  unduly  com- 
mercialize itself.  One  need  not  complain  that  men  who 
preach  every  night  should  have  larger  compensation  than 
parish  ministers.  They  burn  out  sooner.  And  they  have 
periods  of  unemployment.  But  this  does  not  justify  the 
kind  of  exploitation  that  has  been  practiced  on  small 


communities  all  over  America.  To  justify  his  compensa- 
tion, the  evangelist  floods  the  churches  with  untaught 
members  who  are  never  any  good  and  who  are  drift-wood 
to  be  removed  a year  or  two  later  when  the  rolls  are  re- 
vised. 

Some  of  the  very  best  evangelism  that  we  know  of 
is  that  which  pastors  perform  for  each  other.  By  an  ex- 
change of  service,  there  is  the  minimum  of  expense  at- 
tached to  the  effort.  The  pastor-evangelist  never  loses 
the  pastoral  point  of  view  in  his  preaching.  He  is  more 
didactic  and  less  hortatory  in  his  efforts. 

The  community  church  has  peculiar  facility  in  secur- 
ing new  members.  It  is  a fact  to  which  practically  every 
community  church  pastor  will  testify  that  in  every  com- 
munity is  a considerable  number  of  people  who  will  not 
join  any  denominational  church,  but  they  will  join  an  in- 
terdenominational church.  These  have  been  disgusted 
with  theological  bickerings,  but  they  are  believers  in  the 
Great  Teacher  and  are  ready  under  right  conditions  to 
follow  him. 

The  present  wave  of  organized  campaigns  of  person- 
al evangelism  gets  back  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  Every 
pastor  knows  that  the  new  members  who  are  won  by  the 
personal  touch  are  the  most  useful  and  the  most  convinced. 

The  new  religious  season  is  upon  us.  It  is  a time  to 
think  through  afresh  the  recruiting  methods  of  the 
church,  and  to  adopt  a method  that  will  win  men’s  hearts 
without  offending  their  reason. 

THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  AND  CHURCH  UNION 

No  great  optimism  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  re- 
union of  the  churches  follows  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  at  Rochester.  The  program 
was  well  conceived.  It  looked  like  it  would  get  some- 
where. That  it  did  not  do  so  is  due  to  the  personel  of  the 
Federal  Council  itself. 

The  members  of  this  body  are  elected  by  the  highest 
courts  of  the  various  denominations  in  America.  Many 
of  these  men  are  officials  in' the  denominations  involved. 
As  we  have  often  said  before,  the  official  class  in  the  var- 
ious denominations  will  be  the  very  last  to  want  a re- 
union of  the  church.  This  is  not  due  to  wickedness  nor  to 
spiritual  perversity,  but  to  the  very  environment  in 
which  these  men  live. 

They  are  the  custodians  of  vast  endowments.  The 
legal  status  of  these  endowments  would  be  uncertain  in 
case  of  any  large  merger  of  the  churches.  These  are  the 
men  who  have  most  often  sounded  the  denominational 
shibboleth.  They  have  arisen  to  their  present  leadership 
because  of  a depth  of  conviction  about  denominational 
holdings  not  shared  by  their  brethren.  There  are  excep- 
tions, of  eourse,  but  we  speak  of  the  rule. 

When  one  expresses  impatience  with  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Federal  Council,  one  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  progressive  spirit  of  many  of  the  secretaries  of 
this  organization,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  body. 

Long  before  the  men  who  make  up  the  rank  and  file 
in  the  Federal  Council  have  been  converted  to  church  re- 
union, the  lay  people  of  this  country  will  have  come  to 
demand  this  great  reform  in  church  organization.  The 
community  church  movement  comes  at  this  problem  from 
quite  a different  angle.  In  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
towns  there  are  interdenominational  churches.  For  the 
most  part  these  have  been  made  by  laymen. 

But  community  church  people  must  remember  that 
any  movement  toward  church  reunion  must  after  all  get 
the  support  of  the  leaders  of  the  denominations.  It  is  a 
waiting  game.  But  every  new  community  church  tends  to 
jar  the  denominational  complacency  of  the  official  mind. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 

Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 


The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

Beginning  January  1 we  started  reading  a Psalm  a day.  The 
spiritual  genius  of  Israel  is  revealed  very  wonderfully  in  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  Here  is  a veritable  store-house  of  spiritual  treasures. 
Here  is  revealed  personal  religion.  In  joy  and  sorrow,  in  success 
and  failure,  in  faith  and  doubt,  the  writers  endeavor  to  find  God. 

Carefully  study  the  Psalm  for  each  day  in  our  Bible  Reading, 
and  you  will  be  richly  repaid. 

Week  of  January  13:  January  13,  Psalm  13;  January  14, 

Psalm  14;  January  15,  Psalm  15;  January  16,  Psalm  16;  January 
17,  Psalm  17;  January  18,  Psalm  18;  January  19,  Psalm  19. 

Week  of  January  20:  January  20,  Psalm  20;  January  21, 

Psalm  21;  January  22,  Psalm  22;  January  23,  Psalm  23;  January 

Week  of  January  27:  January  27,  Psalm  27;  January  28, 

Week  of  Jenuary  27:  January  27,  Psalm  27;  January  28, 

Psalm  28;  January  29,  Psalm  29;  January  30,  Psalm  30;  January 
31,  Psalm  31;  Eebruary  1,  Psalm  32;  February  2,  Psalm  33. 

Week  of  February  3:  February  3,  Psalm  34;  February  4, 

Psalm  35;  February  5,  Psalm  36;  February  6,  Psalm  37;  Febru- 
ary 7,  Psalm  38;  February  8,  Psalm  39;  February  9,  Psalm  40. 

Week  of  February  10:  February  10,  Psalm  41;  February  11, 

Psalm  42;  February  12,  Psalm  43;  February  13,  Psalm  44;  Febru- 
ary 14,  Psalm  45;  February  15,  Psalm  46;  February  16,  Psalm  47. 


UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

January  13 — “Sin” — Genesis  3:1-24;  6:5-8;  Mark  7:14-23;  Romans 
1:18-32,  3:10-18;  I John  1:5-2: 6. 

The  fact  of  sin  is  a terrible  reality.  Every  generation  has 
those  who  try  to  deny  that  sin  is  a reality.  But  the  Bible  is  very 
clear  on  this  point:  “If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  ” Many  words  are  used  in 
the  Scriptures  to  describe  the  sinfulness  of  man — sin,  iniquity, 
transgression,  unrighteousness.  All  of  these  cut  us  off  from  heaven 
and  hide  God’s  face  from  us.  God  permits  sin  that  man  may  be 
a free  moral  agent,  but  He  never  justifies  it.  He  permits  us  to 
choose  either  good  or  evil.  The  life  of  each  day  is  a test  of  char- 
acter for  you.  God  has  given  you  the  privilege  of  choosing  your 
way. 

God  has  provided  a way  of  deliverance  from  sin.  “The  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  Sin  and  a 
Savior  from  sin  are  closely  related  in  our  thinking.  Jesus  has  re- 
vealed the  way  of  life  through  righteousness.  Said  He  ‘ ‘ He  that 
followeth  me  shall  not  walk  in  darkness  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life.” 

It’s  a great  achievement  for  any  man  to  come  to  conscious- 
ness of  the  fact  of  sin.  Martin  Luther  said  “The  recognition  of 
sin  is  the  beginning  of  salvation.  ’ ’ To  stand  in  the  court  of 
Heaven,  our  first  cry  must  be  “God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a sinner.” 

****** 

January  20 — “Christ  the  Saviour” — Luke  2:11,  30-32;  15:3-7; 

John  3:14-17;  10:9-11,  14-16,  27,  28;  Acts  3:1-18;  Romans 
5:1-11;  Philippians  2:5-11;  II  Timothy  1:9,  10. 

“Thou  shalt  call  His  name  Jesus:  for  He  shall  save  His  peo- 
ple from  their  sins.”  Jesus  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost,  to 
point  mankind  to  God.  “While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.  ’ ’ The  three  parables  in  Luke  15  tell  us  in  graphic  form  the 
saving  mission  of  Jesus.  If  there  are  many  words  that  tell  of 
sin,  there  are  just  as  many  that  tell  us  of  salvation  from  sin. 
The  story  of  sin  is  a sad  story;  the  story  of  salvation  is  a story 
of  joy. 

A new  day  dawned  when  Jesus  came  into  the  world.  We 
measure  time  by  His  day.  The  light  that  He  brought  was  to  drive 
away  the  darkness  of  man’s  sin.  Those  who  look  to  Him  are 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  sin.  No  man  can  save  himself.  He 
needs  Jesus,  the  great  Deliverer. 

God  longs  to  save  all.  His  invitation  is  “Whosoever  will,  may 
come.”  Those  who  follow  Jesus,  He  will  save  and  give  to  them 
a new  and  glorious  meaning  to  life  and  all  of  its  relationships. 

Have  you  found  Jesus,  the  divine  Savior  of  the  world?  Is 
He  your  Guide  on  the  daily  walk  of  life? 

»«**** 

January  27 — “The  Holy  Spirit” — Joel  2:28,  29;  Luke  11:9-13; 

John  3:5-8;  14:16,  17,  26;  15:26,  27;  16:7-15;  Acts  2:1-21, 

32,  33;  Romans  8:1-17,  26,  27;  I Corinthians 
12:1-13;  Ephesians  1:13,  14;  3:14-21;  4:1-6,  30. 

By  this  time  you  have  certainly  been  impressed  with  the 
wealth  of  Scriptural  references  connected  with  the  lessons  of  the 
present  course  of  study.  This  lesson  centers  around  the  Holy 


Spirit.  It  is  through  the  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  life 
of  man  that  God’s  way  of  salvation  is  carried  out.  He,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  calls,  enlightens,  sanctifies,  and  preserves  us  in  faith.  Led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  we  are  the  sons  of  God. 

‘ ‘ The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  to  take  the  gospel  story  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  persuade  us  that  this  is  the  Way  of  Life.” 
Jesus  calls  the  Holy  Spirit  His  other  self.  The  Bible,  the  Word 
of  God,  is  a means  of  grace  through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works 
in  revealing  to  us  the  Christian  way  of  living.  Through  the  Word 
of  God  He  awakens  in  us  the  knowledge  of  sin,  brings  to  pass  the 
experience  of  repentance  and  faith,  and  leads  us  to  holy  living. 

Let  the  Holy  Spirit  work  in  your  life  and  He  will  guide  your 
footsteps  in  the  way  of  peace. 

•*##*** 

February  3 — “The  Holy  Scriptures” — Deuteronomy  6:4-9;  Joshua 
1:8,9;  II  Kings  22:8-20;  Nehemiah  8:1-8;  Psalm  19:7-14; 

Luke  24:25-32;  Acts  17:10-12;  II  Timothy  3:14-17. 

“Open  thou  mine  eyes,  that  I may  behold  wondrous  things  out 
of  thy  law.”  So  wrote  the  ancient  Psalmist  in  regard  to  the 
Scriptures  as  he  knew  them.  And  the  world  has  not  outgrown  this. 
The  eyes  of  the  soul  are  in  need  of  the  wondrous  things  of  God’s 
Word.  No  one  can  live  the  fight  life  without  knowing  and  be- 
lieving. And  the  only  way  to  know  is  to  study  and  to  listen. 
Time  spent  in  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible  is  time  well 
spent,  for  it  furnishes  the  power  for  right  living. 

Daily  association  with  the  Bible,  a little  time  spent  each 
day  in  meditation,  will  brighten  your  life.  “Search  the  Scrip- 
tures, for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life.”  It  pays  to 
“Take  time  to  be  holy.”  The  Bible  shows  the  way. 

* * # * w * 

February  10— “Repentance  and  Faith ’’—Isaiah  1:10-20;  Ezekiel 
18:20-23,  27-32;  Mark  2:1-12;  Luke  3:1-14,  15:11-24; 

Acts  28:32-39;  Hebrews  11:1-10. 

God  can’t  save  a man  against  his  will.  “Repent  ye  and  be- 
lieve in  the  gospel”  was  the  message  of  Jesus.  Read  those  burn- 
ing words  in  Isaiah  1:10-17.  God  can  not  look  with  pleasure  upon 
sin,  but  urges  man  to  ‘ ‘ cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well,  seek  jus- 
tice, relieve  the  oppressed.” 

God  calls  us  to  repentance.  Those  who  heed  the  call  enter  into 
newness  of  life.  “Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as 
white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as 
wool.  ’ ’ 

Those  who  repent  and  look  to  the  Saviour  live  by  faith. 
Their  life  is  a life  of  high  ideals,  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of 
sharing  with  God  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. 
Their  motive  of  living  is  the  doing  of  the  will  of  God  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven. 

Is  your  life  like  that?  Have  you  thus  learned  the  secret  of 
real  living? 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

January  6 — “Forces  That  Are  Making  the  World  Better” — 
Matthew  13:1-9. 

January  13 — “Loving  as  Jesus  Loved” — Matthew  9:1-8. 

January  20 — “Seeing  the  Good  in  Men  Everywhere” — Matthew 
15:21-28. 

January  27 — “How  We  Can  Serve  the  World  Through  Our 
Church” — Acts  13:1-12. 

February  3 — “The  Call  of  Christ  to  the  Youth  of  the  World” — 
I John  2:14-17. 

February  10 — “Jesus  Teaching  Us  to  Serve” — Matthew  25:31-46. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

The  New  Morality,  by  Durant  Drake.  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  359  pp.  The  thesis  of  this  book  is  that  morality  means 
being  intelligent  in  the  business  of  living.  Inherited  standards 
of  right  and  wrong  are  brushed  aside  with  what  many  will  re- 
gard as  scant  respect.  The  legalistic  ethics  of  the  Bible  and  other 
religious  books  have  no  authority  save  that  which  can  prove  it- 
self to  the  reason  of  the  individual.  This  would  seem  to  match  the 
intelligence  of  any  individual  with  the  combined  intelligence  of 
millions  of  individuals  whose  experience  in  living  is  recorded  in 
the  older  standards.  But  most  of  the  book  deals  with  the  urgent 
ethical  problems  of  the  times.  No  prohibitionist  has  ever  been 
able  to  write  so  balanced  and  forceful  a chapter  on  the  use  of  in- 
toxicants as  is  the  chapter  in  this  book.  Many  other  topics  are 
treated  with  equal  force.  Less  convincing  are  the  chapters  on  the 
family  and  on  industry.  The  fallacies  of  Freudianism  are  ably  set 
forth.  All  in  all,  the  book  will  challenge  a rethinking  of  the 
whole  ethical  problem  in  the  light  of  modern  needs.  As  such  a 
challenge  the  book  is  most  able, 
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Are  there  Too  Many  Churches  in  Town?  Inquiry,  129  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York.  Designed  as  a study  manual  for  interdenomina- 
tional groups  where  the  problem  of  over-churching  presses,  this 
volume  will  lead  the  students  to  consider  most  of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  present  order  in  the  church.  When  the 
book  stops  asking  questions  and  gives  information,  this  is  not  al- 
ways complete,  as  for  instance  the  list  of  agencies  that  assist  in 
church  consolidation.  Piper’s  “Community  Churches”  is  listed  as 
partial  to  the  independent  churches,  a point  of  view  that  Mr. 
Piper  publicly  disclaims,  and  which  few  reviewers  have  been 
willing  to  attach  to  the  book.  If  this  volume  has  a bias,  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  anxiety  not  to  disturb  denominational  officials. 
However,  this  may  be  useful  in  view  of  the  service  the  book  is 
to  render. 


RACE  RELATIONS  SUNDAY  PLANS 


Erom  the  office  of  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations,  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  America,  has  just  been  issued  an  in- 
teresting and  suggestive  pamphlet  of  information  for  use  oir  Race 
Relations  Sunday,  February  10,  1929.  “From  a small  beginning 
in  1922,”  said  Dr.  George  E.  Haynes,  Secretary  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Race  Relations,”  the  idea  has  spread  through  Home  Mis- 
sion Boards,  Y.  M.  C.  A. ’s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.’s,  thousands  of  local 
churches  and  their  auxiliary  societies,  and  many  social  agencies. 
We  feel  that  the  widespread  recognition  of  Race  Relations  Sunday 
is  having  a great  influence  in  bringing  about  a better  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  understanding  between  the  various  racial  groups 
in  the  United  States  and  hope  the  seventh  annual  observance  of 
the  Sunday  in  19'29  will  mark  an  even  more  general  advance  in  in- 
terracial cooperation. 

The  first  part  of  the  pamphlet  is  devoted  to  suggestions  for 
the  observance  of  the  day  by  churches  and  other  agencies.  Among 
these  are  exchange  of  pulpits  by  white  and  Negro  ministers,  visits 
of  choirs,  joint  interracial  meetings  of  young  people ’s  societies, 
special  programs  in  women ’s  groups,  radio  announcements  and  ad- 
dresses, special  issues  of  church  papers  and  feature  stories  in  the 
local  press. 

Following  such  suggestions  is  material  on  Negro  life  and  con- 
ditions, on  the  American  Indians  and  on  the  Mexicans  in  the 
United  States.  The  Negro  section  depicts  the  movement  of  this 
group  from  rural  districts  to  urban  centers,  gives  information  on 
employment  and  kinds  of  occupation,  and  in  a striking  way  points 
out  evidences  of  progress  and  contributions  to  American  culture 
which  are  being  made  by  this  group.  The  Negro  spirituals  are 
widely  known  and  sung,  but  the  public  does  not  generally  know 
that  Harry  T.  Burleigh,  Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  R.  Nathaniel 
Dett  and  other  Negroes  have  produced  art  compositions  widely 
used,  often  by  those  do  not  know  the  race  of  the  composers.  While 
Negro  writers  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  produced  a literature, 
substantial  contributions  to  poetry  and  prose  have  been  made  by 
such  writers  as  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite  and  Countee  Cullen.  Recent  de- 
velopments in  the  production  of  Fine  Arts  by  Henry  0.  Tanner, 
Laura  Wheeler  Waring,  Meta  Warrick  Fuller,  May  Howard  Jack- 
son  and  others  point  the  way  to  high  achievement  in  the  fields  of 
painting  and  sculpture.  The  fact  that  a piece  of  sculpture  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Cororan  Art  Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  favor- 
ably received  but  removed  upon  the  discovery  that  the  artist  was 
of  colored  blood  is  a significant  comment  on  the  barriers  and  hand- 
icaps of  color. 

The  section  on  Mexicans  in  the  United  States  arises  and  an- 
swers the  questions  “Why  does  he  come?”  “What  is  he  doing  to 
us?”  and  “What  are  we  doing  to  him?”  The  Mexican  comes 
across  the  border  to  improve  his  economic  condition,  but  he  also 
comes  because  the  United  States  needs  his  strong  arms.  Wherever 
there  is  a demand  for  unskilled  labor,  in  mines,  beet  fields,  on 
railroads  and  fruit  ranches,  there  we  find  the  Mexican,  often  a 
migrant  with  no  settled  home  and  no  ronstructive  contact  with 
American  life.  Because  he  belongs  to  a new  racial  group  the  man 
in  the  street  looks  at  him  with  prejudice  and  sometimes  with  fear. 
Through  churches,  Sunday  Schools  and  Christian  social  centers  the 
Christian  forces  of  America  are  striving  to  solve  the  problems  of 
these  newcomers. 

In  presenting  the  American  Indian  as  a problem  in  race  rela- 
tions the  pamphlet  shows  how  the  present  conditions  in  health, 
education,  economic  opportunity  and  family  life  all  tend  to  keep 
him  on  a low  plane  of  civilization  with  almost  no  chance  to  merge, 
into  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the  prevailing  civilization. 
Possibilities  for  changing  the  present  situation  are  suggested  and 
the  part  which  the  church  can  play  is  outlined. 

References  at  the  back  of  the  pamphlet  give  additional  source 
material  on  these  and  other  racial  groups  and  the  whole  forms  a 
helpful  summary  in  information  on  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  the  world  today. 
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Q“o<able  Poems 

Five  hundred  quotable  poems,  with  modem 
tongue — wide  range  of  appeal.  Arranged  in  a 
single  volume  for  quick  reference.  Copy  sent 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  within  five  days  if 
not  convinced  it  is  worth  to  you  many  times  its 
cost.  Price  $2.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  PILGRIMS  PRESS 

418  S.  Market  Street  14  Beacon  Street 

CHICAGO,  ILLIQNOIS  BOSTON,  MASS. 

BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  , ....  .25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts .10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Park  Ridge,  111. 

Ministers  are  urged  ot  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  toAvn  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 
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SPIRITUAL  HARMONY 


By  B.  Alfred  Hills. 


The  community  church  movement,  through  the  power  and  the 
guidance  of  divine  love,  is  mobilizing  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
of  the  community  and  the  world. 

This  is  being  done  in  a non-sectarian  spirit,  not  by  proselyting 
nor  by  destructive  criticism,  but  by  an  appreciative,  constructive, 
all-embracing  good-will.  Just  as  our  Infinite  Lord  embosoms  the 
entire  creation  so  the  community  church,  in  boundless  charity, 
embosoms  all  creeds. 

Every  religion  of  every  clime  springs  from  the  same  divine 
urge  within,  striving  to  express  and  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs 
common  to  all  humankind. 

As  an  initial  demonstration  of  our  thesis  eight  precepts  glean- 
ed from  the  sacred  scriptures  of  the  eight  leading  religions  of  the 
world  are  herewith  presented. 

“Do  as  you  would  be  done  by” — Mazdaen  Scriptures 

“Do  unto  others  what  you  wish  to  have  done  to  you.” — Islamis 

Scriptures. 


“Seek  for  others  the  happiness  you  desire  for  yourself.” — Bud- 
dhist Scriptures. 

“If  you  do  not  wish  others  to  injure  you  injure  not  others.” — 
Animist  Scriptures. 

“What  you  do  not  wish  done  to  yourself  do  not  to  others.” — 
Confucian  Scriptures. 

“Let  him  do  no  evil  to  others  who  desires  not  sorrow  to  pursue 
him.” — Brahman  Scriptures. 

‘ ‘ Whatsoever  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye  even 
so  to  them.” — Christian  Scriptures. 

“Never  do  to  another  what  you  would  hate  to  have  done  to  you 
by  another.” — Judaean  Scriptures. 


QUATRAIN 

Christ  bears  a thousand  crosses  now 
Where  once  but  one  he  bore; 
Each  cruel  deed  unto  his  brow 
Adds  one  thorn  more. 

— Charles  G.  Blanden. 


PREACHERS  AND  CHURCHES 


Pastor  is  Writer 

D.  F.  Warner,  pastor  of  the  Oakdale 
Community  church  at  Oakdale,  Pa.,  is  re- 
ceiving nationwide  recognition  as  a writ- 
er of  religious  thought.  We  have  had  sev- 
eral occasions  to  comment  on  the  scope  of 
the  Oaklade  pastor’s  work  and  this  year 
finds  the  field  of  his  endeavor,  and  conse- 
quent usefulness,  as  a contributing  editor, 
extended  to  include  The  Hlinois  Farmer. 
Through  its  columns  he  preaches  to  a con- 
gregation of  150,000  families.  One  of 
these  sermons  recently  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Thomas  Bacon,  a composer,  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C.,  who  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed that  he  sent  Mr.  Warner  an  orig- 
inal musical  composition,  “My  Log  Cabin 
and  Heavenly  Home.” 


Church  Loses  Its  Building  By  Fire 

Union  church,  of  Jennings,  Mo.,  near 
St.  Louis,  recently  lost  its  building  by  fire, 
a total  loss.  The  congregation  has  bravely 
taken  up  the  task  of  rebuilding,  and  at 
last  reports  had  about  one-half  of  the 
money  raised.  The  present  pastor  will 
leave  the  field  this  month,  and  the  church 
has  called  as  his  successor  J.  A.  McGaugh- 
ey  of  California. 


Dr.  W.  H.  Boocock  Claimed  by  Death 

Dr.  William  H.  Boocock,  well  known 
among  his  associates  in  the  Community 
Church  Workers,  died  at  his  home  at  Buf- 
falo, December  11.  Dr.  Boocock  has  been 
doing  more  than  his  share  of  work  for 
many  years.  In  addition  to  being  pas- 
tor of  Oak  Grove  Avenue  Community 
church,  he  has  been  directing  a city-wide 
campaign  for  religious  education  in  Buf- 
falo. He  took  parties  to  Europe  in  the 
summer  time.  His  health  broke  a year 
ago.  He  has  twice  resigned  during  the 
past  year,  but  his  church  would  not  accept 
his  resignation. 

Dr.  Boocock  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
England.  He  was  a graduate  of  Rutgers 
University,  and  of  New  Brunswick  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Much  of  his  ministry 
he  was  affiliated  with  the  Reformed  denom- 
ination, but  in  later  years  he  became  a 
Presbyterian.  He  was  a pastor  on  Long 
Island,  and  in  that  period  of  his  life  was 
active  in  forming  the  New  York  Council 
of  Churches.  He  was  also  active  in  inter- 
denominational work  in  Buffalo.  He  be- 
came a member  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Community  Church  Workers, 


and  was  loyal  to  its  idea  up  to  his  death. 

Dr.  Boocock  was  known  to  his  associa- 
tes among  the  community  churches  for  his 
gentility  of  manner,  the  reach  of  his  intel- 
lect and  the  depth  of  his  spiritual  ex- 
perience. He  made  many  friends  in  these 
circles  in  the  few  years  of  his  association 
here.  He  had  a wise  combination  of  the 
progressive  and  the  conservative  in  relig- 
ion. His  passing  at  the  age  of  65  leaves 
a place  that  no  one  else  may  hope  to  fill. 
He  was  buried  from  Oak  Grove  church  and 
five  of  his  brethren  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  conducted  the  services. 


Erect  Parsonage  for  Pastor 

Union  church  of  Waupun,  Wis.,  complet- 
ed in  November  a new  ten  thousand  dollar 
parsonage  for  the  pastor,  Ira  L.  Parvin. 
The  opening  of  the  parsonage  was  cele- 
brated with  a picnic  dinner  at  the  church 
and  a dedication  ceremony.  The  parson- 
age is  a large  Dutch  colonial  house  with  a 
center  hall,  living  room,  kitchen,  solarium, 
dining  room,  and  pastor’s  study  on  first 
floor.  Four  rooms  and  bath  are  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  heated  with  hot  water 
and  equipped  with  modern  conveniences. 
The  interior  is  finished  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  house.  A gar- 
age was  also  built.  The  Ladies  Social 
Circle  deserve  much  of  the  credit  in  mak- 
ing the  enterprise  possible. 


New  Church  at  Beaver,  Okla.,  now  Going 

On  Dec.  3 representatives  from  the 
Methodist,  Christian  and  Presbyterian 
churches,  of  Beaver,  Okla.,  met  at  the  high 
school  auditorium  and  listened  to  addresses 
on  the  community  church.  Tracts  and  lit- 
erature received  from  the  Community 
Churchman  office  were  read  and  quoted 
by  different  speakers.  The  meeting  of 
citizens  voted  that  night  the  organization 
of  the  Beaver,  Okla.,  community  church. 
A steering  committee  composed  of  three 
members  of  each  of  the  churches  named 
above  and  three  from  the  community  at 
large  is  now  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
infant  church. 


Pastor  Now  Ready  for  Service 

C.  W.  Punter,  now  of  Freeport,  HI.,  was 
formerly  pastor  of  the  church  at  Sleepy 
Eye,  Minn.  During  his  pastorate  this 
church  grew  from  119  to  160  in  numbers. 
Mr,  Punter  was  formerly  an  itinerant 


preacher  in  Canada.  He  has  musical  abil- 
ity and  should  prove  a find  to  some  church 
that  is  looking  for  a good  man.  Mr.  Pun- 
ter wants  to  return  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Community  churches. 


Veteran  Community  Man  Changes 

A.  G.  McVay,  who  for  the  past  nine 
years  has  been  pastor  of  the  Federated 
Church  (Methodist  and  Presbyterian)  of 
Elk  Grove,  California,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  pastorate  of  the  Interdenomina- 
tional Church,  of  Carlsbad  (“  By-the-sea  ”) 
California.  Reverend  McVay  will  assume 
charge  of  his  new  work  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  the  New  Year.  The  Federated  Church, 
of  Elk  Grove,  is  one  of  the  best  known 
churches  of  the  community  type  in  north- 
ern California.  During  the  pastorate  now 
ending  a new  church  building  splendidly 
equipped  for  the  church  school  lias  been 
erected,  also  a new  manse  modern  in  ev- 
ery way  has  been  built  and  a pipe  organ 
installed  in  the  church  auditorium.  Best 
of  all,  the  entire  community  has  learned  to 
co-operate  in  the  building  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Lord. 


Pastor  Will  not  Accept  Fees 

Ralph  V.  Austin,  pastor  of  United 
church,  of  Barneveld,  Wis.,  has  announced 
that  he  will  not  any  longer  retain  for  per- 
sonal use  fees  which  are  offered  him  for 
religious  service,  such  as  wedding  and 
funeral  fees.  His  church  bulletin  states: 
“The  pastor  has  long  felt  some  embar- 
rassment at  accepting  gifts  (‘fees’)  for 
pastoral  services  rendered,  and  has  at  last 
come  to  a decision:  hereafter,  all  such 
gifts  will  be  turned  over  to  the  church. 

‘ ‘ The  pastor  receives  a salary  for  his 
services,  and  his  services  are  accordingly 
available  not  only  to  the  members  of  the 
congregation,  but  to  all  the  community 
who  desire  them.  There  are  no  ‘fees’  set 
for  such  services  and  none  are  expected. 

“It  is  recognized  as  customary  and 
right  that  most  people  will  want  to  ex- 
press gratitude  for  special  services  ren- 
dered, and  they  may  do  so  freely  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  gifts  will  go  to  the 
mission  and  benevolence  fund  of  the 
church. 

“This  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  policy 
of  United  Church,  but  only  of  the  present 
pastor.  Any  future  pastor  will,  of  course, 
be  free  to  make  his  own  decision  in  this 
matter.  ” , 
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NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


CONGREGATIONALISTS  AND 

CHRISTIANS  UNITE 

The  complete  merger  of  the  Congrega- 
tional and  Christian  denominations  is 
forecast  in  the  recommendations  of  a joint 
committee  appointed  by  the  Commission 
on  Interchurch  Relations  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
and  by  the  Commission  on  Christian  Unity 
of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Christian 
Church.  A new  united  national  denomin- 
ational organization,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Congregational-Christian  Churches, 
is  proposed.  Preparations  can  conveniently 
be  made,  it  is  believed,  for  the  formation 
of  the  new  Council  in  October,  1929. 

The  merger  if  eonsumated  will  be  the 
largest  organic  union  of  distinct  denomin- 
ations in  the  United  States  and  probably 
in  the  world.  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  while  involving  a larger  member- 
ship in  proportion  to  the  total  population 
of  its  country,  reports  a total  membership 
of  only  629,549.  The  Congregational 
churches  number  5,548  with  928,558  mem- 
bers. The  Christian  churches  number  950 
with  114,136  members. 

Negotiations  between  the  Congregation- 
al and  Christian  denominations  have  been 
in  progress  several  years  and  approval  of 
preliminary  proposals  for  union  was  unan- 
imously voted  by  the  General  Christian 
Convention  at  its  quadrennial  meeting  in 
1926  and  by  the  National  Congregational 
Council  at  its  biennial  meeting  in  1927. 
Acquaintanceship  between  the  two  groups 
of  churches  has  been  fostered  by  the  inter- 
change of  fraternal  delegates  at  many  de- 
nominational meetings. 

The  plan  for  the  merger  of  the  two  de- 
nominations is  really  the  climax  of  several 
years  increasing  acquaintance  and  think- 
ing of  how  to  get  closer  together.  Both 
groups  have  a congregational  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  individual  church  being  the 
unit  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  Each 
practices  representative  government  in  all 
its  dealings  with  matters  of  common  con- 
cern to  the  churches.  Each  finds  in  the 
Bible  the  supreme  source  of  faith  and 
life,  yet  recognizes  that  there  is  room  for 
differences  of  opinion  among  equally  good 
Christians.  Each  is  evangelical  in  the 
general  acceptance  of  that  term,  exalting 
the  leadership  of  Christ.  Each  is  organ- 
ized along  similar  lines  for  service  pur- 
poses to  the  community,  the  nation  and 
the  world.  Almost  everywhere  the  two 
constituencies  can  draw  together  without 
severe  disturbance  of  their  present  ac- 
tivities or  affiliations. 

The  two  Commissions  feel  that  any  uni- 
ty which  can  prevail  among  the  different 
types  of  denominational  life  in  our  coun- 
try must  be  very  broadly  based.  They 
have  agreed  that  the  basis  of  this  merger 
shall  be  the  recognition  by  each  group 
that  the  other  is  constituted  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  Christ  and  that  each  group 
of  churches  shall  be  free  to  retain  and  to 
develop  its  own  form  of  expression.  It  is 
conditioned  upon  the  acceptance  of 
theological  opinion  or  any  uniform  prac- 
tice of  ordinances. 

The  adjustments  which  at  this  stage  in 
the  merger  proceedings  seem  necessary  for 
a thoroughgoing  union  that  shall  substi- 
tute a united  fellowship  for  two  denomin- 
ations can  only  be  stated  in  general  terms. 
They  will  inevitably  be  subject  to  much 
incidental  change  as  they  are  developed. 
Summed  up,  it  is  proposed: 


1.  That  the  two  national  bodies  be 
organically  united  under  the  name  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches  which  will  meet  bien- 
nially. The  new  organization  will  auto- 
matically form  a single  national  body  to 
which  every  individual  Congregational  or 
Christian  church  in  the  country  will 
through  its  respective  state  or  regional  or- 
ganizations be  affiliated. 

2.  That  the  churches  mf  the  two  de- 
nominations throughout  the  country  draw 
together  as  rapidly  as  they  find  it  con- 
venient to  do  so  along  the  Congregational 
arrangement  of  state  conferences  and  dis- 
trict associations.  The  Christian  churches 
are  at  present  organized  in  five  regional 
or  inter-state*  conventions  and  sixty  dis- 
trict conferences.  During  the  process  of 
readjustment  which  must  come  about  by 
regional,  state  and  district  action,  the 
rights  of  every  local  church  to  representa- 
tion in  denominational  gatherings  shall  be 
fully  safeguarded. 

3.  That  the  active  ministry  of  both  de- 
nominations shall  be  fully  recognized  in 
the  new  fellowship.  The  practices  of  the 
Congregational  and  the  Christian  church- 
es with  reference  to  licensing  and  ordain- 
ing ministers  and  in  guarding  their  minis- 
terial standing,  are  not  at  present  abso- 
lutely alike  but  are  capable  of  a mutually 
profitable  adjustment. 

4.  That  after  the  formation  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  Congregational- 
Christian  Churches  the  similar  boards,  de- 
partments or  commissions  of  the  two  de- 
nominations for  carrying  on  home  and 
foreign  mission  work,  education  of  all 
kinds,  evangelism  and  women’s  work,  be 
merged.  The  separate  identity  of  the 
respective  corporations  shall  be  preserved 
but  they  shall  be  united  for  administrative 
purposes  through  corporate  bodies  compos- 
ed of  identical  members  drawn  in  a cer- 
tain proportion  from  both  groups  of 
churches  until  it  becomes  practicable  legal- 
ly to  merge  the  corporations. 

5.  That  each  local  church  of  each  de- 
nomination continue  wholly  unchanged  in 
name  and  in  organization  unless  and  until 
it  makes  a change  by  and  for  itself.  The 
right  of  any  individual  church  to  deter- 
mine its  own  procedure  is  not  open  to 
challenge.  It  is  hoped  however  that  the 
General  Council  will  appoint  an  advisory 
committee  which  may  be  able  to  persuade 
the  churches  to  take  the  steps  which  will 
increase  mutual  efficiency.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  even  those  changes  which  may 
seem  generally  desirable  will  take  time. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
gregational Council  is  in  May  1929  at  De- 
troit. The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
General  Christian  Convention  would  be  in 
October  1930  but  plans  are  being  made  to 
advance  the  date  a year  to  October  1929. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Congregational  Coun- 
cil if  it  approves  the  merger  will  adjourn 
at  Detroit  to  meet  coineidently  with  the 
General  Christian  Convention  in  October. 
The  formal  acceptance  of  the  merger  by 
the  Christian  Convention  will  lead  to  final 
adjournments  by  both  bodies  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  united  Congregational- 
Christian  General  Council. 


JUMPING  FENCES 

By  D.  Andrew  Howey. 

I can  write  this  article  without  any 
apology  for  personal  pride.  Practically 


all  of  what  will  be  related  happened  be- 
fore I came  to  this  field  in  July.  Others 
have  planted,  I happened  to  be  watering, 
and  we  trust  God  will  give  the  increase. 

Grandview,  Iowa,  is  a country  town  of 
331  souls.  It  is  on  a railroad,  but  bank- 
ruptcy stopped  the  trains  in  1925.  How- 
ever it  is  still  connected  with  the  outside 
world  by  a federal  highway  and  also  a 
state  highway.  A bank,  two  general 
stores,  two  restaurants,  three  garages,  a 
barber  shop,  a drug  store  and  postoffice 
combined,  and  a pool-room  fill  the  “loop” 
district.  During  the  tomato  season  a small 
canning  factory  operates.  It  is  essentially 
a farmer’s  town  as  most  of  the  people  own 
or  rent  farms  or  else  are  retired  farmers. 

A fine  consolidated  school  serves  the 
town  and  community.  A faculty  of  nine 
teachers  have  150  pupils  enrolled.  The 
modern  school  house  is  the  pride  of  the 
community. 

Until  1926  three  churches  attempted  to 
interpret  the  Kingdom  of  God  to  this  com- 
munity: Congregational,  Evangelical  and 
Methodist  Episcopal.  All  were  having  dif- 
ficulties, raising  their  finances,  holding 
their  people,  and  having  a resident  pas- 
tor. In  the  summer  of  1926  it  so  hap- 
pened that  both  the  Evangelical  and  M. 
E.  churches  were  without  a full  time  resi- 
dent pastor.  This  may  have  been  fortu- 
nate or  unfortunate  depending  upon  the 
view  point.  Now  it  seems  to  have  been 
providential. 

Early  in  September,  1926  a discussion 
took  place,  after  adjournment  of  a High 
School  Community  meeting,  concerning  the 
value  of  a community  or  union  church  for 
Grandview.  Several  told  of  it  in  places 
that  they  knew  of,  and  suggested  some 
of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  church 
organization.  The  general  sentiment  of 
those  present  was  that  something  definite 
should  be  done. 

A joint  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Methodist  churches  was 
called  and  after  much  discussion  selected 
a committee  to  secure  information  rela- 
tive to  community  churches  and  to  call 
another  meeting  when  such  information 
was  secured.  Articles  in  the  “Successful 
Farming  ’ ’ Magazine,  Piper ’s  ‘ ‘ Hand- 
book” (1922  edition),  a letter  from  0.  F. 
Jordan,  and  questionaire ’s  returned  by 
successful  churches  elsewhere,  served  as  a 
basis  for  further  discussion. 

On  October  26,  0.  F.  Jordan  met  with 
the  people  in  a general  community  meet- 
ing at  the  M.  E.  church.  After  a helpful 
address  on  the  advantages  of  the  commu- 
nity church  and  of  its  success  in  other 
states,  there  was  further  discussion.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  have  bi-weekly  meet- 
ings of  the  official  boards  of  the  three 
churches. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  three  official 
groups  the  following  petition  was  worked 
out: 

In  order  more  adequately  to  care  for  the 
religious  needs  of  the  community  of 
Grandview  and  vicinity,  and  in  order  to  do 
away  with  the  present  inadequate  system 
of  denominational  control,  we  hereby  af- 
fix our  names  as  signifying  that  we  are  in 
favor  of  the  formation  of  a single  commu- 
nity church,  to  be  formed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible after  one  of  the  following  systems  of 
organization,  all  three  of  which  are  in 
common  use  today; 

1.  Independent  Community  Church. 

2.  Federated  Community  Church. 

3.  Single  Denominational  Community 
Church. 

During  the  month  of  November  this  pe- 
tition was  passed  around  the  community 
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by  a committee  from  the  three  official 
boards.  After  securing  170  signatures,  a 
general  meeting  was  held  at  the  M.  E. 
church  on  Nov.  24,  1926.  The  report  of 
the  above  canvass  was  made.  Fifty-three 
Methodists,  twenty-seven  Evangelicals, 
and  seven  Congregationalists  had  signed 
the  petition.  Also  eighty-three  non-church 
members  had  signed,  signifying  their  will- 
ingness to  consider  forming  such  a church. 
After  further  discussion  a large  majority 
favored  the  independent  type  of  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Jordan  was  asked  to  send  a 
man  to  help  organize  such  a church. 

J.  A.  McGaughey  came  on  Feb.  20, 
1927,  and  served  the  community,  preach- 
ing, visiting,  and  organizing  until  the 
permanent  organization  was  effected  on 
March  2,  1927.  H.  B.  Gebhart  was 
called  as  permanent  pastor,  March  14, 
1927,  and  served  the  Community  Church 
until  April,  1928.  Since  July,  1928,  the 
writer  has  been  pastor. 

The  constitution  is  as  simple  and  con- 
cise as  it  could  be  made.  It  provides  for 
three  governing  boards,  which  with  the 
usual  officers,  president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  the  presidents  of  the  wo- 
men’s organization  and  the  Christian  En- 
deavor, and  the  Sunday  School  Superin- 
tendent form  the  Official  Board.  Four 
stewards  have  general  oversight  of  all 
things  spiritual;  assisting  at  the  Lord’s 
table;  five  deacons  have  charge  of  the 
benevolences,  serve  as  ushers,  and  look 
after  the  needy  in  the  community;  and  five 
trustees  have  general  oversight  of  all  prop- 
erty and  financial  matters.  The  entire 
Board  assists  in  the  annual  every  member 
canvass. 

The  statement  of  belief  necessary  to  ac- 
cept when  joining  the  church  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

“I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Savior  of 
men. 

‘ ‘ Accepting  Him  as  my  Savior,  and 
seeking  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
I promise  to  obey  Him  in  all  things  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  my  knowledge 
of  His  will. 

‘It  is  my  purpose  to  the  extent  of  my 
ability  to  co-operate  with  my  brethren  in 
the  support  of  His  church,  and  in  the  ex- 
tension of  its  influence.” 

Of  the  charter  members,  182  in  all,  nine 
denominations  were  represented:  Metho- 

dist, Evangelical,  Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Church  of  God,  Lutheran,  Chris- 
tian, Baptist,  and  Latter  Day  Saints. 
There  were  only  three  individuals  or  fam- 
ilies that  refused  to  go  into  the  new  or- 
ganization from  the  former  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  nine  mid- 
dle-aged, or  elderly  men  taken  into  church 
fellowship,  all  being  baptized,  none  having 
taken  any  definite  or  active  interest  in  the 
churches  before.  Also  quite  a large  group 
of  young  people  took  their  first  step  and 
joined  the  community  church. 

The  Methodist  church  building  wras 
found  inadequate  after  the  merger.  Its 
location  was  the  best  in  town  and  being 
a brick  building,  it  was  the  most  sub- 
stantial. The  school  house  served  as  a 
meeting  place  until  June,  1928,  when  the 
remodeled  building  was  first  used. 

After  studying  the  local  conditions,  and 
consulting  an  architect,  it  was  decided  to 
remodel  the  Methodist  church  and  build 
an  addition  to  it.  The  Evangelical  church 
was  wrecked,  and  as  much  of  the  material 
as  possible  was  used  in  the  addition.  This 
addition  30  by  40  feet  with  a basement 
makes  the  completed  building  adequate 


and  servicable.  The  new  building  was 
dedicated  Aug.  19-26,  1928. 

The  community  believed  in  one  another 
and  in  God  enough  to  raise  $10,000.00  to 
finance  the  remodeling.  The  church  now 
seats  five  hundred  when  all  available  rooms 
are  opened  into  the  auditorium,  which 
cares  for  the  ordinary  church  audience.  It 
is  planned  to  use  the  Congregational 
church  for  a chapel  at  the  cemetery,  which 
is  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from 
town,  or  else  for  a library  and  social  hall. 

Such  is  the  story  of  how  one  community 
actually  got  together,  and  ended  rivalries, 
the  begging,  the  mission  help,  and  petty, 
unchristian  service  to  a small  group,  and 
made  possible  one  splendid  organization 
and  building,  serving  the  entire  commu- 
nity and  interpreting  Christ  and  his  King- 
dom in  all  its  meaning. 

A lady  past  her  85th  birthday  voiced 
the  sentiments  of  many.  ‘‘They  said  it 
can’t  be  done,  -we  thought  it  couldn’t  be 
done,  but  now  it  is  done,  and  I praise  the 
Lord  for  it.”  Many  communities  find 
themselves  in  exactly  the  same  position, 
(or  perhaps  worse),  as  Grandview.  Busi- 
ness men,  farmers,  church  leaders  all  say 
we  have  too  many  churches  in  our  rural 
districts,  but  what  can  be  done? 

This  simple  story  reads  easily,  but  it 
cost  the  people  of  this  community  far  more 
than  these  words  suggest.  It  cost  time, 
thought,  energy,  money,  and  prayers.  And 
yet  it  cost  far  more;  old  traditions,  and 
customs  had  to  be  surrendered,  personal 
feelings  were  hurt,  leaders  and  officers  had 
to  relinquish  their  authority,  the  priest- 
hood of  the  people  needed  to  be  born, 
things  that  were  thought  indispensable  to 
religion  were  discarded  that  Christ  might 
have  his  way.  The  churches  lost  them- 
selves that  the  community  and  the  cause 
of  Christ  might  gain. 


New  Church  is  Fostered 

Joplin,  Mo.,  community  church  is  moth- 
ering a new  community  church  near  by 
which  is  called  Royal  Heights  community 
church.  Its  members  come  from  six  de- 
nominations. This  is  an  independent  and 
undenominational  church. 


Annual  Community  Day  at  Oakdale 

The  sixth  annual  Community  Day  at 
the  Oakdale,  Pa.,  church  was  a forward 
step  in  the  true  type  of  community  spirit 
which  has  permeated  the  good  people  of 
Oakdale  and  radiated  from  them  since  the 
first  similar  gathering  five  years  ago. 

The  coming  of  D.  F.  Warner  to  Oakdale 
marked  the  beginning  of  a new  era  of 
community  cooperation  and  mutual  help- 


Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 
Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  If 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

64  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  aa 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Hlgley,  Butler,  Ind. 


fulness  in  that  locality.  Imbued  with  the 
purposeful  idea  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
free  from  the  shackles  of  party  or  sect, 
the  community  church  approximates  the 
golden  age  of  universal  brotherhood.  The 
idea  is  wide  in  scope  and  all-embracing  in 
doctrine  and  he  who  will  may  worship 
there  with  free  and  easy  conscience. 

The  sixth  annual  gathering,  which  was 
held  recently,  wras  greeted  with  music  by 
the  community  orchestra  in  charge  of  Prof. 
C.  A.  Henry.  Devotions  in  charge  of  Rev. 
John  Banks,  occupied  a few  moments  of 
serious  meditation.  Miss  Madge  Timlin, 
R.  N.  gave  a splendid  practical  talk  on 
Health  and  Sanitation  in  the  Home;  Or- 
lando Yount  put  his  artistry  and  personal- 
ity before  the  gathering  in  a piano  solo 
and  the  tireless  Clarion  county  farm  agent 
Frank  K.  Miller,  painted  a pretty  w’ord 
picture  of  Life  on  the  Farm.  The  Bish 
Brothers’  Quartette  contributed  pleasing 
vocal  numbers  at  intervals.  Of  course  the 
dinner  and  conference  hour  wras  very  de- 
lightful and  satisfying.  H.  A.  McCurdy, 
of  New  Bethlehem,  imparted  helpful 


Your  Benevolence  Budget 

Should  include  some  worthy  work  ii 
Latin  America,  conducted  in  har 
mony  with  Community  Church  ideals 
It  should  be  a needy  work  with  at 
expanding  opportunity.  It  should 
be  highly  endorsed  by  persons  of 
known  standing. 

COLEGIO  LIBERTAD 

(Liberty  Institute) 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
located  at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America, 
meets  these  requirements. 

Directed  by  Edgar  and  Violet 
Humphrey.  Endorsed  by  Dt.  Samu- 
el Guy  Inman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  other  outstanding  persons. 

Your  friendship  and  cooperation 
are  needed.  Information  gladly 
sent  on  request. 

Address  the  American  Treasurer: 
DAVID  R.  PIPER 
519  Laurell  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 
the  Lepers" — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  ’'Pete" 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 
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thoughts  on  the  Farmer  and  the  Church 
and  Anna  Morrison  was  delightful  in  two 
readings.  S.  C.  Hepler  made  decisive 
Community  Contacts  and  a pleasureable 
duet  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mohney  was 
followed  by  an  interesting  and  instructive 
address  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Gordon,  of  State 
College. — (From  a local  paper) 


Happy  Hour  Sunday  Services  of 
Sacred  Song,  Scripture  and  Story 

Everybody  happy  idea  gives  new  life 
and  lustre  to  the  young  people ’s  society 
of  the  Aurora  Federated  church,  increas- 
ing its  attendance  from  30  to  nearly  100 
in  eight  weeks. 

Believing  that  Sunday  should  be  a day 
full  of  church  centered  opportunities  for 
religious  worship,  instruction  and  impres- 
sion for  youth  the  pastor  of  this  well 
known  church  and  the  officers  of  its  young 
people ’s  organization  met  in  special  ses- 
sion to  outline  a series  of  Sunday  evening 
programs  of  religious  education  that  would 
conserve  and  vitalize  the  great  lessons  of 
the  day  in  a happy  and  successful  way. 
This  conference  resulted  in  a most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  series  of  original  and 
fascinating  programs  which  are  helping  to 
make  both  the  day  and  the  church  very 
happy  factors  in  the  lives  of  its  young 
people.  In  these  services  art  and  music 
are  being  symbolized  in  a beautiful  and 
impressive  manner.  Pageants  and  dramas 
also  are  played  in  a spontaneous  and  in- 
formal wav.  Topics  such  as  "The  Boy 
Jesus,”  "The  Shepherd,”  and  "The  Rich 
Young  Ruler,”  are  being  illustrated  and 
interspersed  with  song.  Questions  on  the 
topics  are  prepared  and  presented  by  able 
leaders  and  art  pictures  both  framed  and 
unframed  are  awarded  those  answering 
correctly  the  largest  number  of  questions. 
Enthusiasm,  eagerness,  intelligence  and  a 
genuine  mastery  of  the  scriptures  are  evi- 
dent on  every  hand.  No  two  services  are 
alike  and  each  is  arranged  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  expectancy  and  even  sur- 
prise. Picture  sketching,  story  telling, 
antiphonal  singing  and  a five  minutes 
"good  news”  period  in  which  the  young 
people  fairly  rejoice  in  telling  all  the  good 
things  about  others  are  a few  of  the  many 
features  which  are  being  used  every  Sun- 
day evening  in  a big  happy  hour  service  of 
Sacred  song,  Scripture  and  Story  to  train 
and  educate  the  young  of  Aurora,  religious- 
ly and  morally.  In  brief  a service  of  un- 
surpassed originality,  beauty  and  reverence 
that  is  actually  capturing  the  hearts  of  all 
the  young  people  in  the  village. 

Sargent  Community  Church 

Sargent,  Col.,  Community  church  is  in 
the  open  country.  The  nearest  town  is  five 
miles  away,  and  the  main  town  is  nine 
miles  distant.  The  church  is  not  connect- 
ed with  any  of  the  denominations.  There 
is  no  church  building;  meetings  are  held 
in  the  splendid  modern  high  school  build- 
ing. A small  rental  is  paid.  There  is  a 
fine  modern  parsonage,  having  bath,  lights, 
and  garage.  It  is  at  a cross-roads,  and 
the  grade  A consolidated  schools  have  a 
national  reputation;  it  is  said  that  this  is 
the  largest  distinctly  rural  school  in  the 
country. 

The  church  cooperates  with  the  school 
in  securing  the  services  (full  time)  of  a 
very  competent  director  of  music.  And 
it  has  a number  of  very  worth  while  musi- 
cal programs  during  the  year. 

Last.  September  the  annual  harvest  fes- 
tival was  held.  The  display  of  vegetables 
and  other  products  of  the  fields  was  re- 
markable. Chancellor  F.  M.  Hunter,  the 


new  resident  of  the  University  of  Denver, 
was  the  speaker  at  the  afternoon  program. 
Chancellor  Hunter  said  that  he  seldom  had 
listened  to  any  finer  musical  program  than 
the  one  given  here  on  that  occasion.  About 
700  people  heard  the  address  and  program. 

On  Deeemper  16  an  annual  program  of 
music  was  given.  It  is  known  as  the  Feast 
of  Carols.  This  year  a short  play,  "Why 
the  Chimes  Rang”  was  given  on  that  oc- 
casion also.  Apout  500  people  witnessed 
this  performance. 

Three  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  meet 
at  the  same  hour  on  Sunday  evenings. 
These  societies,  with  the  Monte  Vista 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  invited  the 
State  Convention  of  Christian  Endeavor 
to  meet  in  Monte  Vista  next  June,  and  the 
invitation  has  been  accepted. 

An  average  attendance  at  Sunday 
school  of  204  for  a year  is  noteworthy. 
And  the  attendance  at  an  ordinary  morn- 
ing service  of  worship  often  has  run  over 
the  200  mark. 

There  are  people  from  many  different 
denominations  in  the  membership,  but 
there  is  not  any  sort  of  friction  on  this 
account.  The  people  are  generous  and  the 
finances  of  the  church  are  not  cause  for 
anxiety. 

The  community  last  year  won  a state 
contest  for  rural  communities  by  a wide 
margin.  The  contest  was  based  on  educa- 
tional .religious,  cultural,  and  economic 
factors. 

L.  J.  Tuck  is  serving  his  second  year  as 
pastor. 


New  Church  Likely  at  Mt.  Prospect 

Mt.  Prospect,  111.,  was  for  many  years 
a center  for  German  farmers  who  raised 
truck  for  the  Chicago  market.  It  sud- 
denly blossomed  out  under  the  care  of  real 
'estate  experts  into  a commuters  suburb, 
and  beautiful  homes  are  being  erected 
there  for  Chicago  business  men.  The  town 
had  a German  speaking  church,  but  none 
speaking  English.  Naturally  the  lack  of 
proper  church  opportunities  soon  became  a 
problem  to  the  new-comers.  A community 
committee  has  spent  three  months  study- 
ing the  church  problem  and  weighing  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  denominational 
church  as  compared  with  the  community 
church.  The  committee  has  decided  that 
a community  church  could  be  organized 
owing  to  the  great  complexity  of  the  de- 
nominational affiliations  involved.  This 
committee  has  invited  O.  F.  Jordan,  of 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  and  his  church  choir  to 
hold  a service  in  the  school  house  on  Jan. 
13,  and  explain  the  community  church 
idea  to  the  people.  This  has  been  done 
after  the  committee  had  gone  through  all 
the  literature  which  is  provided  by  the 
Community  Churchman  office.  Another 
near-by  suburb  is  also  wrestling  with  the 
church  problem  under  similar  circumstan- 
ces and  may  decide  to  "go  community”. 

New  Community  Church  in  Denver 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Sykes,  widely  known 
Denver  minister,  who  resigned  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  Capitol  Heights  Presbyteri- 
an church  a year  ago  because  of  differences 
with  the  presbytery,  preached  on  Dee.  1, 
his  first  sermon  as  pastor  of  a new  church 
—the  Denver  Community  church. 

This  organization,  which  has  establish- 
ed a temporary  place  of  worship  in  the 
Montclair  civic  building,  Oneida  street 
and  East  Twelfth  avenue,  is  nondenomina- 
tional.  According  to  Dr.  Sykes,  it  is  the 
only  community  church  in  the  city  not 
under  the  control  of  a specific  sect. 
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It  is  sponsored  by  a group  of  business- 
men and  women. 

There  will  be  no  evening  Sunday  service, 
but  there  will  be  an  occasional  Wednesday 
night  supper,  following  which  an  open 
forum  will  be  held.  Contrary  to  the  cus- 
tom at  many  of  these  gatherings,  Dr. 
Sykes  said  that  the  men  would  be  permit- 
ted to  smoke. 

The  minister  is  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  creeds  of  Protestantism,  having  just 
finished  a postgraduate  course  in  religious 
education  and  the  psychology  of  religion, 
and,  having  come  in  close  contact,  during 
his  career,  wdth  the  beliefs  of  three  denom- 
inations. He  was  baptized  an  Episcopali- 
an, reared  a Presbyterian,  and  was  a 
Methodist  minister  in  Canada  for  twenty- 
five  years,  following  which  he  came  to 
Denver  and  filled  the  pulpits  of  both  the 
North  and  the  Capitol  Heights  Presby- 
terian churches. 

"We  have  outlived  denominationalism, ” 
Dr.  Sykes  declared.  "Many  of  our  great- 
est Christians  subscribe  to  no  fixed  dog- 
ma, because  they  are  too  honest  to  pre- 
tend to  believe  something,  part  of  which 
seems  illogical  to  them. 

‘Abraham  Lincoln  never  joined  any 
church,  but  said  that  if  he  could  find  one 
with  the  creed  he  tried  to  live  by  he 
would  gladly  do  so.  This  was  his  guiding 
faith:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 


To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 

PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  P/EETHODS 

Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 


“Every  Gift  a Trust” 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  Berea  is 
maintained  in  part  by  State  or  sect.  It 
receives  not  a cent  from  either  source, 
But  for  the  gifts  of  friends  it  could 
make  no  progress.  They  have  made 
possible  Berea’s  73  years’  of  service 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  God’s  children 
of  the  Southern  Mountains.  YOUR 
GIFT,  whatever  its  size,  is  regarded 
as  a trust.  We  invite  you  to  join  today 
the  glorious  company  of  Berea’s 
friends.  Address  inquiries  or  contribu- 
tions to — 

BERK  A COLLEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 
William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 
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with  all  thy  soul,  mind  and  heart,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.’  ” 

Believing  that  most  churches  are 
weighed  down  under  a mass  of  theologi- 
cal doctrine,  not  making  for  practical 
Christianity,  the  pastor  has  adopted  a sim- 
ple creed,  which  follows: 

“It  shall  be  our  aim  to  bring  joy  to  lit- 
tle children;  instruction  and  high  ideals 
to  youth;  inspiration  to  men  and  women  in 
the  midst  of  life;  to  labor  together  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

“Our  fellowship  shall  not  be  dependent 
upon  identity  of  theological  opinion,  nor  of 
outward  circumstance,  nor  of  denomina- 
tional name,  but  shall  grow  from  a com- 
mon loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ,  a common 
passion  to  serve  the  world,  a common  pur- 
pose to  do  justly,  to  love  kindness  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  God. 

‘Our  ideal  is  a church  of  the  open  mind, 
the  warm  heart,  the  aspiring  soul,  the  so- 
cial vision  and  the  uplifted  Christ.  ’ ’ 

As  proof  of  the  growing  popularity  of 
community  churches,  Dr.  Sykes  pointed  out 
that  whereas  ten  years  ago  there  were 
only  about  150  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  at  the  present  time  they  aggregate 
approximately  1,500. 

The  newly  established  church,  however, 
will  have  several  original  features.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  of  these  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  a school  of  religion  for  the  or- 
dinary Sunday  school. — Denver  Post. 


Interdenominational  Relations 
Commission 

The  General  Conference  Commission  on 
Interdenominational  Relations  was  organ- 
ized at  Simpson  Hall,  Philadelphia,  No- 
vember 21.  Twenty-four  of  the  thirty-five 
attended.  This  commission  supersedes  and 
takes  over  the  functions  and  activities 
formerly  delegated  to  various  commis- 
sions, including  those  having  to  do  with 
unification,  federation  and  comity,  inter- 
denominational pronouncements,  faith  and 
order,  etc. 

Bishop  William  F.  McDowell  was  elect- 
ed chairman  and  Dr.  H.  E.  Woolever  sec- 
retary. Four  standing  committees  were 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  ques- 
tions of  organic  union,  federation,  comity 
and  cooperation  with  any  sister  bodies 
which  might  desire  to  enter  into  such  con- 
siderations. The  gathering  had  definite 
propositions  for  conference  from  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

These  committees  were  organized  with 
the  following  officers:  Relations  With  Oth- 
er Than  Methodist  Churches,  Bishop 
Welch,  chairman;  Dr.  E.  H.  Antrim,  secre- 
tary; Relations  With  Other  Methodist 
Churches,  Bishop  Mead,  chairman;  Dr.  R. 
N.  Merrill,  secretary;  Lausanne,  Stock- 
holm and  Similar  Conferences,  Professor 
James  A.  James,  chairman;  Dr.  Robert 
Bagnell,  secretary;  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  and  Other  Like  Bodies,  Bishop 
Richardson,  chairman;  Dr.  Robert  B'ag- 
nell,  secretary. 

The  commission  will  carry  on  any  un- 
finished work  of  the  superseded  commis- 
sions, and  declared  itself  ready  to  under- 
take conversations  and  conferences  with 
any  like-minded  groups  looking  to  closer 
and  more  effective  fellowship  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Committee  on  Relations  With 
Churches  Other  Than  Methodist  will  meet 
some  time  in  January  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Department  of  Co-operation 
and  Union  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 


of  America,  to  confer  upon  the  questions 
growing  out  of  the  propositions  of  organic 
union  sent  by  the  General  Conference  of 
1928  to  the  General  Assembly. — From  New 
York  Christian  Advocate. 


Growth  of  Union  in  Canada 

The  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
(Meth.  Epis.),  in  an  editorial  headed: 
“Christian  Union  at  Work’’ — referring  to 
a recent  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
of  the  United  Church  of  Canada — reports: 
“Various  proposals  looking  toward  the 
merger  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
and  other  bodies  with  the  United  Church 
were  favorably  considered,  and  that  the 
fraternal  delegate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land thrilled  the  Council  with  a statement 
that  there  was  no  real  barrier  in  the  way 
of  an  eventual  broadening  of  the  United 
Church  so  as  to  bring  that  body  also  into 
one  great  Protestant  organic  union  for 
Canada.  ’ ’ 

The  editor  significantly  says:  “All 

these  movements  in  our  neighbor’s  house- 
hold command  attention  on  this  side  the 
line.  Church  union  is  in  the  air.  In  Can- 
ada it  has  come  down  out  of  the  air  and 
stands  solidly  on  the  ground,  where  all  its 
operations  are  open  to  inspection.  Its  de- 
monstrations should  help  the  American 
churches  to  deal  with  their  own  problem 
with  intelligence. ’’ 

In  closing  he  quotes  with  evident  grati- 
fication the  statement  of  the  Moderator  of 
the  General  Council: 

“Never  before  in  the  general  meetings 
of  the  United  Church  or  in  the  general 
meetings  of  the  three  united  Churches  be- 
fore union  was  there  ever  such  an  atmos- 
phere from  beginning  to  end  so  filled  with 
loving-kindness.  ” 


Radio  Now  Reaches  Farther 

Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  Community  church, 
of  Joplin,  Mo.,  broadcasts  his  services  over 
radio  station  WMBH.  The  frequency  of 
this  station  has  been  changed  from  1470 
to  1420  and  it  now  has  additional  power 
so  that  the  range  of  Mr.  Titus’  message 
has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
Christmas  pageant  in  this  church  was 
“The  Japanese  Madonna’’  and  afterwards 
gifts  were  collected  to  send  out  Christmas 
baskets. 


Illness  Interferes  with  Service 

The  friends  of  the  Community  Church- 
man have  an  explanation  due  them  for  the 
neglect  of  correspondence  during  the  past 


THE  UNION  CHURCH 

IN  THE 

CANAL  ZONE 

Ministers  to  10,000  Americans 
Asks  YOU  to  help  BUILD 

Money  Needed  for  Final  Bills  for 
BALBOA  and  CRISTOBAL  churches. 

The  local  congregations  pay  all  oper- 
ating expenses. 

We  help  build.  They  de  the  work. 

Make  checks  payable  to 

MR.  FRANK  H.  MANN,  Address, 
care  Rev.  Roy  B.  Guild,  Federal  Coun- 
cil, 105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

Write  for  information 


month.  Mrs.  O.  F.  Jordan  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  in  November  for  a most  diffi- 
cult operation  with  death  but  a few  hours 
away.  When  she  was  two  weeks  on  the 
way  to  recovery,  Mr.  Jordan  was  taken 
down  with  a two  wreek  illness,  his  pulpit 
being  supplied  during  this  period.  All  are 
making  a good  recovery  these  days,  but  in 
the  meantime  the  indulgence  of  the  friends 
of  the  Community  Churchman  is  asked. 


Plan  Hurlbut  Memorial 
Church  at  Chautauqua 

To  build  a memorial  community  church 
to  a man  while  still  living  is  the  unique 
project  of  a group  of  laymen  who  are 
completing  a drive  for  the  Hurlbut  Mem- 
orial church,  at  Chautauqua.  Chautauqua, 
educational  institution  and  community, 
kown  throughout  the  world  from  the  days 
of  Bishop  John  Vincent,  possesses  no  per- 
manent all-year-round  church  building.  Dr. 
Jesse  Lyman  Hurlbut,  now  in  his  86th 
year,  for  50  years  was  a prominent  relig- 
ious lecturer  and  leader  and  authority  on 
Bible  history  and  geography.  Latterly  he 
edited  all  the  Sunday  school  publications 
of  the  Methodist  church.  The  Hurlbut 
Memorial  church  will  follow  the  latest 
lines  in  architecture  and  will  feature  a 
modern  Sunday  school  auditorium,  class- 
rooms and  equipment.  The  structure  will 
cost  $75,000  of  which  nearly  half  is 
raised. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

B.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treae. 

Rev.  G.  P.  'Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 

of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  in  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY  SUSTAIN  IT?  Because  rural  dis- 
tricts are  increasingly  neglected  religiously. 
Because  such  communities  produce  85  per 
cent  of  our  leaders.  Because  seven-eights  of 
the  Christian  ministers  come  from  the  coun- 
try. 

Write  for  further  information  and  send 
contributions  te 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Will  you  help  your 

YOUNG  FOLKS 

Share  in  the  Fun  and  Friend- 
ship of  the 

NEW  GOODWILL  PROJECT 
FOR  MEXICO? 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  World  Friendship 
among  Children. 

A full  descriptive  pamphlet  is 
now  ready.  Write  to 

Commission  on  International 
Justice  and  Goodwill  of 
the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 
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IOWA  NOTES 

In  eommon  with  the  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations and  schools  as  well,  the  com- 
munity churches  of  Iowa  suffered  very 
seriously  in  point  of  attendance,  especially 
at  Christmas  activities  of  all  kinds,  due 
to  the  epidemic  of  Influenza  that  swept 
over  the  state.  So  far  the  secretary  has 
not  been  apprised  of  any  fatalities  due 
to  the  flu,  but  Christmas  exercises  were 
certainly  an  uncertain,  if  not  unknown 
quantity,  up  to  the  time  of  the  opening 
number. 

C.  E.  Bash  of  the  First  Federated 
Church,  of  Des  Moines,  was  ill  just  prior 
to  the  holidays,  but  is  again  able  to  at- 
tend to  his  work  as  pastor  of  that  large 
and  growing  church. 

F.  F.  Stover  closed  his  third  year  as 
pastor  of  the  Federated  church  at  Union 
on  December  31st.  During  his  three  years 
as  pastor  the  church  has  had  fifty-two  ac- 
cessions to  their  membership  by  letter  and 
confession  of  faith.  Three  public  baptis- 
mal services  have  been  held  and  another 
is  being  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  a 
number  of  young  people  who  have  recently 
come  into  the  church  by  confession  of 
faith. 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
has  recently  sent  a box  and  a barrel  of 
clothing  to  the  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School  at  Piney  Woods,  Miss.,  and  have 
received  a nice  letter  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  from  the  principal,  Mr.  Lawrence 
C.  Jones. 


Colored  Congregation  Meets  in  Church 
Mountain  Lakes,  N.  J.,  is  a high  grade 
suburb  of  New  York.  In  the  town  are 
many  colored  servants.  These  form  a 
congregation  which  meets  in  the  afternoon 
in  the  church  house  of  the  community 
church.  The  new  organ  of  the  church  was 
used  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas  Sun- 
day. Among  the  Christmas  activities  was 
a Christmas  party  of  the  junior  depart- 
ment of  the  church  school.  The  juniors 
brought  gifts  for  their  little  Indian  friends 
of  Navajo  land. 


Christinas  Pageant  is  Staged 

The  intermediate  department  of  the 
church  school  at  Park  Ridge,  111.,  present- 
ed a pageant  on  the  evening  of  December 
23.  It  was  entitled  “The  Japanese  Ma- 
donna,” and  had  a missionary  motive  as 
well  as  a Christmas  setting.  The  parts 
were  all  taken  by  junior  members  of  the 
department.  The  pageant  was  presented 
on  "the  stage  of  community  house  in  full 
costume.  The  church  has  received  72  new 
members  during  1928  with  some  more  ex- 
pected on  the  last  Sunday-of  the  year.  The 
finances  have  been  administered  without 
deficit,  and  the  subscriptions  are  nearly  all 
in  for  1929. 


Dr.  Humphrey  is  Busy 

During  the  period  of  three  months,  .from 
September  10  to  December  10,  which  he 
has  spent  in  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  interests 
of  Liberty  College  of  Salvador,  Dr.  Edgar 
L.  Humphrey  has  addressed  fifteen  church 
audiences,  nine  Sunday-schools,  six  Sun- 
day-school classes,  three  young  people’s 
meetings,  four  women’s  groups,  six  schools 
(including  two  theological  seminary  stu- 
dent bodies),  and  three  groups  of  leading 
community  church  pastors  and  laymen.  He 
has  also  interviewed  twenty-eight  individ- 
uals. Steps  have  been  taken  to  incorporate 


Liberty  College  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Liberty  college  is  now  in  its  sixth  year. 
Mr.  Humphrey  gives  his  wife,  who  is  a 
trained  nurse,  a great  deal  of  credit  for 
its  establishment  and  growth. 

The  school  is  a nonseetarian  Christian 
institution  and  is  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Salvador,  receiving  some  finan- 
cial help  from  it.  Primary  and  secon- 
dary schooling  is  given  the  boys  and  girls, 
ranging  in  age  from  6 to  20  years. 

Miss  Grace  Thompson  and  her  brother, 
Scott  Thompson,  both  graduates  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University  of  Dallas  , Texas, 
are  instructors  in  the  school.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  physical  director. 

English  is  spoken  a great  deal  and  there 
is  a tremendous  demand  for  it  in  the 
schools. 

Begarding  the  visit  of  Herbert  Hoover 
in  Salvador,  Mr.  Humphrey  declared  that 
it  was  a fine  thing. 

Before  Mr.  Humphrey  returns  to  Salva- 
dor, he  hopes  to  obtain  a large  share  of 
the  necessary  funds  for  equipment  of  his 
school. 

During  his  absence,  his  wife  is  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  school,  which  is  slight 
at  this  time,  it  being  vacation.  Their 
term  is  from  February  to  November  15. 


Sends  Twenty  New  Names  for  List 
J.  A.  Valentine,  a real  estate  man  of 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  New  York,  has 
been  a reader  of  the  Community  Church- 
man for  some  months.  He  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a paper  like  the  Commu- 
nity Churchman  is  indispensible  for  the 
creation  of  a wider  knowledge  of  the 
movement.  He  sends  us  a club  of  twenty 
subscribers,  taking  advantage  of  a club 
rate  for  that  purpose.  The  paper  has  many 
such  clubs  in  local  churches.  The  largest 
circulation  outside  of  Park  Bidge  is  Wal- 
senberg,  Colorado,  but  there  is  a fine  list 
at  Joplin,  Missouri,  where  Cliff  Titus,  pres- 
ident of  the  Community  Church  Workers, 
is  pastor. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  size  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organa 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Home. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  Is  desired. 
Hlnners  Organ  Oo., 

Pekin.  EL 


'"SSrii”  GOWNS 

Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 
Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 

COX  SONS  VT NINO  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


I THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  ir.  the  Lumber 

I camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  the  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
1 send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
I Society,  715  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
| luth,  Minnesota. 


The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 


Hymns  of 
The  Christian  Life 


Edited  by 


MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  Hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
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Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
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In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100  " 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of  “Hymns  of  the 

Christian  Life”  for  examination.  ' 

A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY  ’ !! 
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A LITTLE  RETROSPECT  OF  THIRTY- 

SEVEN  YEARS  IN  THE  MINISTRY 

We  have  tried  to  be  faithful,  honest,  earnest,  instructive,  in- 
sniring.  No  one  knows  how  we  have  failed  any  better  than  we  do. 
The  modern  minister  cannot  be  a steady  swivel-chair  operator, 
and  just  live  among  his  books,  and  prepare  two  or  three  sermons 
a week.  He  must  be  out  more  than  he  is  in.  But  in  any  event, 
people  complain  that  their  minister  does  not  visit,  and  their  com- 
plaints are  doubled  when  it  happens  that  the  congregation  is 
small.  They  imagine  that  he  is  lazy  or  indifferent,  or  something 
else.  An  efficient  pastor  will  include  everything  in  his  ministra- 
tions. It  will  be  by  his  love  and  sympathy,  by  his  good  nature  and 
friendliness  that  he  will  win  the  people,  more  than  by  his  sermons. 

So  far  as  strength  and  time  allowed,  we  have  toiled  hard, 
visiting  as  a rule  every  family  once  a year,  as  well  as  attending  to 
the  sick  and  bereaved  as  occasion  has  arisen.  We  have  never 
poached  on  the  congregation  of  another  man  or  done  anything  to 
take  away  his  people.  We  have  discouraged  members  from  join- 
ing our  congregation  and  induced  them  to  remain  where  they  were. 
Ministers  ought  in  this  matter  to  copy  more  closely  the  etiquette 
of  the  medical  profession,  which  insists  that  a doctor  shall  not 
meddle  with  another  man ’s  practice  nor  criticize  another  man ’s 
work.  For  a minister  to  visit  a family  belonging  to  another  con- 
gregation unless  on  the  understood  ground  of  private  friendship  or 
in  some  very  exceptional  circumstances,  is  certainly  not  honorable. 

A good  minister — pastor — will  not  waste  his  time  in  vain 
conversation.  He  need  not  be  as  brief  and  business-like  as  a 
census  collector,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  talk  at 
length  upon  the  weather  or  his  own  health,  or  achievements,  or 
personal  trials,  or  pet  tastes,  when  he  has  many  people  to  see  and 
his  time  is  limited.  Let  the  people  talk.  If  they  have  to  sit  si- 
lent on  Sunday  while  he  preaches,  the  minister  may  well  be  silent 
in  their  homes  while  they  open  their  minds. 

A good  pastor-minister  will  be  impartial  in  his  visitations. 
He  will  play  no  favorites.  This  we  have  tried  to  do.  Some  homes 
are  congenial.  It  is  a great  temptation  to  remain  there  over  five 
or  ten  minutes.  Other  families  are  antipathetic,  dull,  prosaic,  some 
are  actually  vulgar  in  their  talk,  as  they  start  in  about  their 
neighbors.  Some  are  quarrelsome  and  have  a chip  on  their  shoul- 
der, and  attack  He  minister,  because  he  hasn’t  called  there  for 
“so  long,”  etc.  But,  withal,  we  have  tried  to  be  their  friend  and 
servant. 

To  the  good  shepherd  all  sheep  are  the  same  and  he  takes  a 
special  interest  in  those  which  are  miserable  and  lag  behind. 

When  a doctor  is  Sent  for  he  goes  at  once.  When  a minister  is 
sent  for,  he  ought  to  go  at  once.  Leave  everything  else  and  go. 
This  we  have  done.  Nothing  pleases  people  more  than  to  find 


that  the  minister  has  made  haste  to  help  them  in  time  of  need, 
and  nothing  gives  him  more  satisfaction  than  to  have  done  his 
duty  promptly.  He  who  visits  quickly  visits  twice. 

We  have  never  taken  a priestly  attitude.  We  have  been 
simply  a fellow  pilgrim  on  life’s  perilous  journey,  and  a brother 
man  in  the  midst  of  straits.  Never  force  the  door  of  another’s 
soul,  but  when  it  is  opened  of  its  own  accord,  enter  with  your 
spiritual  comfort  and  sympathy. 

A good  pastor-minister  is  bound  by  every  sacred  consideration 
to  betray  no  parish  secrets,  or  confidential  conversations.  He  is 
the  depository  of  many  hidden  sorrows  and  family  tragedies.  He 
has  been  with  people  through  many  a sore  trial  of  which  the  world 
^ knows  nothing,  and  has  suffered  with  them  as  even  his  nearest 
friend  does  not  suspect.  We  have  stood  by  and  shared  the  storm 
till  the  morning  broke. 

Many  are  my  regrets  for  unpaid  visits  to  people  who  alienated 
me  and  for  tardy  visits  when  trouble  called  for  attention.  Many 
are  my  regrets  for  foolish  words  spoken  in  jest  and  for  the  words 
which  died  away  upon  my  lips  and  which  we  ought  to  have  spoken. 
We  reproach  ourselves  for  impatience  with  chronic  invalids  and 
impracticable  faddists  and  bigoted  people  and  tiresome  talkers. 
Who  has  not  his  own  weaknesses  and  his  own  prejudices,  and 
therefore  he  ought  to  be  charitable.  But  we  are  thankful  that  so 
far  as  we  know  we  have  never  deserted  any  fellow  creature  in 
black  distress,  however  awful  was  the  tragedy,  and  we  can  also 
claim  that  we  have  never  betrayed  a professional  secret  nor  kept 
a compromising  letter.  One  ought  to  guard  the  secrets  of  his  con- 
fessional with  his  life  even  though  he  has  to  lie  bravely  to  save 
them  from  base  curiosity;  and  one  ought  to  leave  nothing  behind 
him  that  would  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  the  character  of  any 
person  who  has  trusted  him. — Allan  Mae  Neill  in  the  Union  Herald. 


MR.  ROCKEFELLER’S  VISIT 

Upon  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  undenominational 
chapel  which  the  Rockefellers  have  builded  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  had  this  to  say  concerning 
the  necessity  of  undenominational  religion: 

“In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  youth  finds 
itself  confused  and  irked  as  it  stands  at  life ’s  threshold  and  is 
confronted  with  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  religious  sects.  It 
stands  aghast  at  the  sorry  and  un-Christian  spectacle  of  good  men 
and  women  hurling  anathema  at  each  other  because  of  differences 
of  theological  belief  and  denominational  partisanship. 

“Is  it  strange,  then,  that  the  younger  generation,  from  being 
at  first  confused  and  irked  by  our  multiform  theologies,  then  aghast 
at  the  un-Christian  attitude  of  so-called  religious  people,  is  temp- 
ted to  say  to  itself:  ‘If  this  is  religion,  to  insist  on  sectarian  dif- 
ferences and  to  quibble  about  non-essentials,  when  sin  is  rampant 
in  the  world  and  evil  is  omnipresent;  if  church  members  are  more 
interested  in  whom  they  will  keep  out  of  their  religious  bodies  be- 
cause of  theological  differences  than  they  are  in  helping  people  to 
be  strong  in  body,  clean  in  mind  and  pure  in  heart,  we  will  waste 
our  time  with  nothing  so  hypocritical  and  useless;  rather  we  will 
give  all  religion  a wide  berth  and  have  none  of  it’.  And  to  the 
extent  that  such  a conclusion  is  reached,  the  intolerant  sectarians 
of  our  churches  are  largely  to  blame.  If  Christ  were  on  earth  to- 
day I fancy  that  there  would  be  but  one  church — the  church  of  the 
Living  God”. 


RESOLUTION 

“We  will  strive  to  make  our  home  a true  democracy,  with  mu- 
tual respect  for  personality.  We  will  not  abdicate  responsibility 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  our  children,  nor  turn  this  function  over 
to  school  or  church.  We  will  try  to  endow  them  with  the  great 
moral  safeguards  of  life:  self-control,  self-respect,  a sense  of  hon- 
or and  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  By  faithful  instruction  and  the 
homely  projects  of  the  household,  we  will  practice  them  in  all  the 
homespun  virtues. 

“We  know  this  task  is  hopeless  without  religion,  which  must 
be  the  motive  of  it  all,  its  inner  spirit  and  power.  We  therefore 
face  the  necessity  of  a vital  personal  religion,  frankly  acknowledg- 
ed and  honestly  lived  with  our  children.  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
find  afresh  the  high  inspirations  of  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  mod- 
ern learning.  We  agree  to  revive  the  simple  prayer  custom  of 
Jesus,  at  least  to  bless  our  family  meals  with  hte  grace  of  thanks- 
giving. We  pledge  co-operation  with  the  church  and  its  allies 
which  are  striving  to  raise  up  a generation  of  youth  who  can  meet 
victoriously  the  subtle  temptations  of  present-day  living. 

“In  thus  resolving  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  home  religion,  we 
seek  not  simply  to  restore  a neglected  altar  in  a corner  shrine 
apart  from  ordinary  living,  but  to  carry  the  sacred  flame  of  its 
altar  fires  into  all  our  home  life,  making  holy  all  its  work  and 
play,  its  laughter  and  its  tears,  its  mutual  sacrifice,  its  inexpressible 
joys.” — Adopted  by  the  Parents  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  OZARKS 


By  Earl  T.  Sechler, 

In  many  places  during  the  twentieth  century  the 
rural  church  has  experienced  an  economic  collapse.  How- 
ever, most  of  them  are  struggling  on;  they  are  suffering 
an  economic  eclipse;  the  pinch  was  being  felt  by  1906, 
but  the  years  1920-1928  have  witnessed  the  gathering  of 
darker  clouds  of  economic  despair. 

If  salary  were  the  only  consideration,  then  most  of  us 
would  leave  the  Ozarks  and  the  rural  church;  other  fac- 
tors such  as  affection,  inertia  and  ignorance  hold  us. 

The  economic  trouble  of  the  rural  church  is  evident  in 
the  equipment  of  the  church.  Of  twenty-two  points  serv- 
ed in  Dallas  and  Texas  Counties,  Missouri,  no  house  of 
worship  has  more  than  one  room,  five  of  these  congrega- 
tions are  still  worshipping  in  school  houses;  two  churches 
have  rough  oak  plank  pews,  several  of  the  congregations 
have  no  song  books  or  if  any,  they  are  eye-sores.  Three 
have  purchased  second-hand  organs,  three  have  repaired 
old  organs,  eleven  bought  song  books,  most  of  which  are 
cheap  shape  note  southern  works.  Kerosene  lamps  are, 
or  were,  used  in  six  of  the  church  houses;  four  churches 
took  steps  for  better  lighting  during  the  year  1927.  Gen- 
erally, the  church  walls  are  bare,  frequently  an  incom- 
plete foundation  permits  hogs  to  find  shelter  under  the 
building,  and  in  one  instance  bootleggers  used  this  space 
for  concealing  their  wares.  Eleven  of  the  church  houses 
badly  need  painting;  all  of  them  have  the  old  stove  sys- 
tem of  heating;  and  sometimes  bricks  are  used  for  stove 
legs.  A carpet  in  these  twenty-two  rural  churches  is 
seldom  visible;  pasteboard  window  panes  decorate  a few 
of  the  buildings;  the  average  church  building  would  cost 
less  than  $1,000.00.  Outwardly,  it  is  a dark  picture;  in- 
side ugliness  reigns. 

The  economic  problem  is  shown  in  the  lack  of  rural 
church  pastoral  care.  Of  the  twelve  Christian  churches  or 
congregations  in  Dallas  County,  four  had  pastoral  care 
in  1926 ; of  fourteen  preaching  points  visited  in  Texas 
County,  only  less  than  one-third  had  regular  preaching. 
“We  live  so  far  back  in  the  hills  we  supposed  no  preacher 
would  ever  find  our  home,”  was  the  remark  of  one  family. 
There  are  rural  homes  where  no  preacher  has  entered  the 
door  for  years.  It  isn’t  the  verbal  influence  so  much  as  the 
silent  influence  of  pastoral  presence  that  is  needed  in  ru- 
ral life.  Most  of  these  homes  give  you  a hearty  welcome, 
the  latch  string  is  always  hanging  out. 

The  rural  pastor  need  not  expect  all  the  farmers  to  go 
to  church ; if  the  farmer  has  no  car  he  will  not  go  ; if  he  has 
a car,  perhaps  he  has  the  habit  of  Sunday  excursions.  The 
pastoral  care  will  be  chiefly  in  the  homes,  at  times  in  the 
cornfield  or  at  the  pig  sty.  Says  one  neglected  Methodist, 
“We  need  some  one  to  come  to  our  homes  and  encourage 
us.”  Pastors  have  not  come  because  cost  of  conveyance 
is  prohibitive. 

Economic  standards  of  rural  life  have  declined  rapid- 
ly since  1921 ; many  farmers  who  were  driving  cars  two 
years  ago  are  leaving  them  at  home  now.  At  one  rural 
service — 68  present — there  was  not  a car  except  the  pas- 
tor’s. A third  of  the  homes  are  in  the  poverty  class;  it 
makes  one  feel  guilty  to  expect  such  homes  to  give  any- 
thing for  the  missionary  cause. 


of  Springfield,  Mo. 

The  decline  of  rural  economic  standards  are  conserva- 
tively presented  by  Macy  Campbell  in  “Rural  Life  at  the 
Cross  Roads.”  Note  the  following  in  regard  to  U.  S.  ten- 
antry : 

In  1880,  26  percent  of  farmers  were  non-owners  of 
land  tilled. 

In  1900,  35  percent  of  farmers  were  non-owners  of 
land  tilled. 

In  1920,  38  percent  of  farmers  were  non-owners  of 
land  tilled. 

In  1920,  40  to  50  percent  in  nine  leading  agricultural 
states  (p.  2) 

As  to  mortgages : 

In  1890,  28  percent  of  farms  mortgaged. 

In  1920,  40  percent  of  farms  mortgaged. 

By  1925  farmers’  equity  only  60  percent. 

U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  monthly  supplement  July 
1925  estimates  farmers  capital  $47,000,000,000  in  1919; 
$32,000,000,000  in  1925. 

As  to  taxes : 

The  Nat.  Conf.  Bd.  1922  reported  farmers  paying 
16.6  percent  of  income ; other  groups  11.9  percent.  (From 
Campbell). 

The  school  taxes  in  Dallas  County  1927  was  93  cents. 

The  school  taxes  in  Texas  County  1927  was  65  cents 

Average  for  Missouri,  1927,  51  cents. 

(From  1927  Missouri  School  Report,  P.  180-212) 

The  farmers’  dollar  has  depreciated. 

Organized  groups  held  their  index  price  at  155. 

The  unorganized  farm  group  held  its  index  price  at 
125. 

Thus  farm  products  are  exchanged  at  loss  of  20  per- 
cent. 

Tenantry,  mortgages,  taxes  and  the  depreciated  dol- 
lar leave  “41.3  percent  to  support  life  in  the  rural  com- 
munities.” (Campbell  p.  9) 

The  economic  decline  of  rural  standards  led  to : 

(1)  Loss  of  leadership 

(2)  Decrease  of  population 

(3)  Poor  schools 

(4)  Bad  roads 

(5)  Dead  churches 

(6)  Feeble-mindedness 

(7)  General  discouragement  and  despair 

Where  sons  of  independent  homesteaders  used  to  pro- 
vide church  leadership,  now  the  sons  of  tenants  must  act. 

In  Texas  County  the  population  has  decreased  20  per 
cent  since  1900;  there  are  now  700  vacant  houses  in  the 
county. 

Mr.  Macy  Campbell  shows  that  in  forty  years,  1880- 
1920  the  U.  S.  population  urban  vs.  rural,  has  almost  re- 
versed ; 28.6  percent  urban  in  1880 ; 29.9  percent  on  rural 
farms  in  1920.  (p.  44)  Free  farms  had  practically  disap- 
peared by  1895.  The  Ozarks  by  1900  began  to  suffer  from 
the  cityward  trend.  Where  public  school  districts  used  to 
enroll  60  and  70  pupils,  they  now  have  15  and  20;  where 
rural  churches  enrolled  150  to  200  members,  in  1880,  they 
now  have  30  and  40.  R.  Pintner  in  “Intelligence  Testing” 
shows  city  children  average  100.5 ; rural  children  77 ; says 
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he,  “Lincolns  come  from  the  rural  districts,  hut  they  nev- 
er go  back.”  (Campbell  p.  10) 

The  economic  eclipse  of  rural  life  meant  failure  for 
the  rural  school  until  state  aid  came  as  a savior.  Rural 
schools  of  Dallas  County  in  1927  received  $8,298  state  aid 
and  those  of  Texas  County  $25,218 ; generally,  $300  per 
district  was  allowed.  (State  Report  of  Ed.  1927  p.  111). 
Under  similar  state  aid,  eight  high  schools  in  Dallas  Coun- 
ty and  thirteen  in  Texas  County  have  been  developed. 
(Ibid  p.  190-192).  Without  this  aid  inadequate  schools 
would  have  been  offered  to  the  children. 

State  aid  is  bringing  the  rural  roads  to  the  front 
wherever  highways  are  built.  On  by-ways,  road  neglect 
is  evident. 

For  the  lack  of  state  aid  the  medical  profession  has 
broken  down  in  half  of  the  rural  territory.  Where  doc- 
tors used  to  go  fifteen  miles  for  five  dollars ; they  now  go 
in  one-third  the  time  and  charge  fifteen  dollars.  Women, 
men  and  children  die  for  lack  of  medical  care. 

Even  the  private  threshing  machine  business  has 
broken  down  in  some  places.  On  a five  year  contract  a 
private  owner  was  compelled  to  sell  his  machine  to  a 
group  of  farmers.  Rural  telephone  companies  once  pros- 
perous have  been  disbanded.  Sales  fill  the  columns  of  the 
county  papers.  Could  the  church  expect  to  escape  the 
economic  collapse?  If  other  institutions  require  special 
aid  for  their  salvation  can  we  hope  for  less  in  behalf  of 
the  churches? 

True,  it  is  right  that  many  of  the  churches  should 
die.  In  Dallas  County  are  fifty  churches,  congregations 
or  buildings,  the  county  population  is  13,000.  According 
to  high  commission  recommendations,  there  should  be  1000 
population  for  each  church.  If  the  recommendation  is 
wise,  then  Dallas  County  has  four  times  as  many  churches 
as  needed.  But  rural  life  thinks  otherwise.  She  prefers 
quarter  time  preaching  with  four  times  the  number  of 
churches. 

There  are  some  rays  of  hope. 

According  to  Warren  H.  Wilson,  national  cooperation 
is  the  explanation  “Why  Europe’s  Rural  Churches  Live.” 
Listen  to  him. 

“The  reason  evident  for  this  greater  stability  of  the 
farmers’  church  in  the  older  countries,  among  our  nearest 
of  kin,  is  the  equalization  of  pastors’  salaries.  We  often 
have  discussion  of  the  equalized  salary  in  America,  but 
among  the  free  churches  of  Great  Britain  it  is  a reality. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  eighty-six  years  in  Scotland  in 
the  free  church.  It  is  stronger  today  than  ever.  The 
key  to  the  survival  of  the  country  church,  and  of  the 
downtown  city  church,  in  Britain  is  a superb  administra- 
tive scheme  by  which  the  salary  of  every  pastor  is  made 
the  first  concern  of  the  whole  denomination.”  (Christian 
Century,  Feb.  9,  ’28,  p.  174). 

Writes  Mr.  Wilson,  “When  I first  heard  of  this  sys- 
tem it  had  been  in  operation  for  fifty  years,  and  at  that 
time  the  payment  of  every  Free  church  in  Scotland  was 
$1,000.  This  was  at  that  time  a sufficient  minimum  salary 
'for  a minister  in  any  part  of  Scotland. 

“From  the  central  fund  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Church  is  paid  the  first  part  of  the  salary  of  every  settled 
pastor  in  the  communion.  To  the  fund  is  paid  a re- 
quired amount  by  every  church  so  served.  This  is  a 
business  arrangement;  it  is  not  benevolences;  and  it  is 
administered  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  every  pas- 
tor placed  over  a church  a minimum  salary.  It  is  carried 
on  directly  between  the  headquarters’  treasurer  and  the 
congregation.”  (p.  175). 

The  Central  Fund’s  Quarterly  check  to  the  pastor  is 


held  back  if  the  congregation  has  failed  to  send  in  their 
quarterly  check  to  the  Central  Fund. 

“The  Central  Fund  arrays  the  whole  denomination 
behind  the  salary  of  every  settled  pastor.”  p.  175. 

Results  of  this  system : 

(1)  Pastors  placed  on  sufficient  equality 

(2)  Each  pastor  has  a feeling  of  security 

(3)  Self  respect  of  pastor  is  secured  by  equal  pay- 
ment. It  levels  salaries  up,  not  down.  Church} 
es,  with  central  fund  dues  paid  up  may  pay  pas- 
tors more. 

(4)  Long  pastorates  for  the  best  men 

(5)  Deeper  reverence  for  divine  truth 

A second  ray  of  hope  is  promised  in  state  coopera- 
tion such  as  we  have  in  Missouri.  With  adjustments,  this 
administrative  unit  may  be  the  way  out.  The  Disciples, 
for  instance,  are  supporting  two  county  pastors.  The 
method  has  its  good  results:  Regular  pastoral  care  is 

provided,  a definite  salary  is  assured  for  the  pastor, 
churches  are  approaching  the  self-support  basis,  a coop- 
erative spirit  grows,  longer  pastorates  follow.  On  the 
other  hand  the  neglected  counties  are  prone  to  echo  mur- 
murs of  complaint,  only  partial  power  is  left  to  the  local 
county  in  their  church  work,  great  inequality  among 
pastors’  salaries  exist.  The  larger  state  unit  has  both 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  the  whole  data 
about  salaries  to  secretaries  and  county  pastors  were  pub- 
lished in  each  church,  one  wonders  what  the  reaction 
would  be. 

At  a Springfield,  Missouri,  Disciples  District  Conven- 
tion in  1928,  all  preachers  born  on  the  farm  were  asked 
to  raise  hands.  The  showing  was  unanimous;  all  the 
preachers  came  from  rural  churches.  Said  one  nationally 
known  church  leader  concerning  the  neglect  of  the  rural 
church,  “We  are  grinding  our  seed  corn.”  Are  we  not, 
by  our  economic  neglect  of  the  rural  church,  undermin- 
ing the  basis  of  leadership  for  both  home  and  foreign 
missions?  Is  it  not  time  to  assist  either  by  demanding 
economic  justice  for  rural  life  or  by  challenging  the 
strong  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  weak? 


FAITH  IN  A COMMUNITY  CHURCH 


To  be  a community  churchman,  in  reality,  one  must 
believe  that  the  greatest  commandments  are  just  what 
Jesus  said  they  were:  To  love  God  with  all  the  heart, 
and,  second,  to  love  one’s  neighbor  as  himself.  To  be  a 
community  churchman  a man  should  believe  that  love  of 
God  and  men  are  the  crowning  achievements  of  life;  that 
religion  means  life  at  its  best;  that  every  man  is  a child 
of  God  and  that  every  man  is  a king  and  priest  unto  God 
and  can  approach  Him  face  to  face;  that  the  individual 
conscience  is  supreme  authority  for  the  individual;  that 
tolerance  and  respect  for  others  is  essential  to  common 
courtesy  and  Christian  living;  that  salvation  means  being 
saved  to  the  highest  and  best  in  life  and  that  salvation 
comes  through  character  and  service  and  not  through 
some  mechanical  system  that  antiquated  theologians  de- 
vised; that  the  final  test  of  a Christian  is  not  some  defi- 
nition of  men,  or  some  “ism”  or  some  “ology”,  but  that 
it  is  just  what  Jesus  said,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
the  least  of  these  ye  did  it  unto  me”;  that  entering  the 
Kingdom  of  God  doesn’t  depend  on  obeying  some  out- 
ward form  as  some  man  or  group  of  men  have  decided  it 
should  be  obeyed,  but  that  it  is  just  what  Jesus  said  it 
was,  becoming  as  a little  child  in  sincerity,  honesty  and 
joy  of  living;  that  every  means  of  inspiration  and  en- 
(Continuea  on  page  6.) 
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KAGAWA  AT  KWANSEI  GAKUIN 

By  C.  J.  L.  Bates,  Kobe,  Japan. 


The  Rev.  T.  Kagawa,  labour  leader,  social  worker, 
author  of  some  forty  volumes,  dramatic  preacher,  pro- 
found Bible  student,  fervent  evangelist,  has  just  finished 
the  most  successful  series  of  special  meetings  for  the  stu- 
dents of  Kwansei  Gakuin  College,  Kobe,  that  the  school 
has  yet  seen. 

Short  of  stature,  almost  blind,  one  eye  covered  with 
a black  cloth,  compelled  to  use  a magnifying  glass  when 
reading,  he  is  probably  the  most  impressive  and  effective 
public  speaker  in  Japan. 

The  world  knows  something  of  Mr.  Kagawa ’s  work  as 
a labour  leader  and  organizer,  and  of  his  sacrificial  life 
of  social  service.  But  of  his  scholarship,  literary  ability, 
preaching  power  and  evangelistic  fervour  as  much  is  not 
yet  widely  known.  Those  who  heard  him  during  the  three 
days  from  May  29th  to  31st  were  deeply  impressed  with 
his  exceptional  qualifications  for  religious  leadership. 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  capacity  for  work  is  enormous.  Dur- 
ing his  three  days  in  the  school  he  spoke  not  less  than  six 
times  a day,  beginning  with  an  hour  of  Bible  study  at 
six  o’clock  every  morning,  addressing  the  entire  College 
student  body  for  an  hour  from  9 :40  to  10 :40  each  day ; 
meeting  the  students  in  dormitories  and  special  groups 
and  the  teachers  in  special  gatherings,  speaking  in  Eng- 
lish twice  to  the  missionaries  and  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  Canadian  Academy,  preaching  on  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  to  a mass  meeting  of  twelve  hundred  or  more  and 
finishing  with  a quiet  enquirers  meeting  Thursday  evening 
with  between  two  and  three  hundred  present,  when  he 
talked  to  them  on  John  Wesley,  “What  he  did  for  me, 
what  he  did  for  England,  what  he  can  do  for  you,”  em- 
phasizing Wesley’s  teaching  on  Divine  Grace  and  Chris- 
tian Perfection. 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  versatility  is  astounding.  I have  known 
him  for  years,  and  was  well  informed  as  to  his  social  work 
and  his  place  as  a leader  in  the  labour  movements  and  his 
position  as  an  authority  on  economic  problems,  but  I did 
not  know  that  he  was  so  profound  a Bible  student  as  his 
lectures  here  revealed. 

At  six  o’clock  each  morning  he  spoke  on  the  message 
of  Paul,  the  first  morning  on  Second  Corinthians,  the 
second  on  Ephesians,  and  the  third  morning  on  Philip- 
pians.  There  was  an  attendance  of  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  every  morning  at  that  early  hour.  And  I have 
never  heard  more  informing  or  more  inspiring  addresses 
on  Paul  anywhere  or  in  any  language. 

It  was  a valuable  lesson,  especially  in  Japan,  for  there 
has  been  quite  a current  of  opinion  among  younger 
Christians  in  Japan  to  the  effect  that  between  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  and  Paul  there  is  some  fundamental  difference 
and  that  we  need  to  get  back  behind  Paul  and  rediscover 
Jesus.  Not  an  unfamiliar  doctrine. 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  method  is  not  critical,  not  in  the  least 
negative,  but  positive  and  constructive.  As  to  the  meth- 
od of  Bible  teaching  he  said,  “Do  not  teach  the  Bible  book 
by  book  or  verse  by  verse,  but  as  one  great  revelation  of 
the  redemptive  love  of  God  amid  the  sufferings  of  men.” 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  sense  of  human  suffering  is  very  great. 
He  has  seen  it  in  others.  He  has  felt  it.  He  said  of  him- 
self “In  prison  twice,  fined  three  times,  suffering  from 
evil  reports,  accused  of  taking  money  from  Russia.” 

His  life  among  the  slums  resulted  in  his  contracting 
trachoma  which  has  almost  cost  him  his  eyesight.  At 
present  he  is  able  to  use  only  one  eye,  and  can  read  or- 


dinary print  only  with  the  use  of  a strong  magnifying 
glass.  His  faithful  helpers  have  written  the  Epistles  of 
Paul  for  him  in  large  hand  so  he  can  be  able  to  read  more 
easily.  Despite  this  terrible  handicap  he  continues  to  read 
constantly  in  both  English  and  Japanese  and  also  to  il- 
lustrate his  books  with  his  own  drawings. 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  money-making  capacity  now  is  prodi- 
gious. If  he  were  to  devote  himself  to  profit-making  lit- 
erary work  wholly  and  to  keep  the  profits  he  would  be  a 
rich  man  in  a short  time.  His  autobiographical  novel, 
translated  and  published  in  English  under  the  title  “Be- 
fore the  Dawn,”  was  a record  breaking  seller  in  Japa- 
nese under  the  title  “Beyond  the  death  line.”  He  told  us 
that  that  book  had  over  180,000  readers.  But  he  gives 
away  everything  he  makes.  He  and  his  family,  a wife  and 
two  children,  live  in  the  simplest  way.  He  dresses  as  a 
common  laborer. 

By  the  labour  of  his  pen  Mr.  Kagawa  carries  a budget 
of  over  Yen  1,300.00  a month  for  his  slum  and  settlement 
work  in  Kobe,  Osaka  and  Tokyo.  I said  to  him,  “Mr. 
Kagawa,  you  ought  to  take  a rest  and  give  your  eyes  a 
chance  to  recover.  Go  to  some  hot  springs  for  a couple  of 
weeks.”  “Oh,  that  would  be  fine,  then  I could  write  a 
book  and  make  a thousand  yen  for  my  free  dispensary 
work.” 

Mr.  Kagawa ’s  passion  for  the  poor  is  boundless.  He  is 
surely  another  “Little  brother  of  the  poor.”  He  be- 
lieves that  work  for  the  poor  is  essential  in  Christianity. 
But  he  also  believes  most  strongly  in  the  barrenness  of 
social  service  divorced  from  religion.  And  the  strength 
of  this  conviction  has  led  to  a new  development  in  his 
work.  That  is  to  the  launching  of  a campaign  to  win 
one  million  souls  for  Christ. 

The  “One  Million  Souls  Movement”  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Kagawa ’s  address  to  the  missionaries.  In  a most 
striking  utterance  he  said  “Twenty  seven  million  men 
frequent  the  licensed  prostitute  quarters  every  year.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  seek  to  win  one  million  souls  for 
Christ.  ’ ’ 

Mr.  Kagawa  says  that  the  danger  is  that  unless  we 
launch  out  bravely  and  effectively  and  win  a million  souls 
for  Christ  and  organize  them  into  an  effective  Christian 
force  Christianity  will  fail  to  win  Japan,  and  will  occupy 
a similar  place  in  Japan  to  that  occupied  by  Parseeism  in 
India.  The  Christian  movement  did  well  in  Japan  in  early 
Meiji,  from  1870  to  1890,  but  since  that  time  it  has  not 
made  the  progress  that  it  should  have  made.  It  has  gain- 
ed some  influence  in  the  student  classes  and  the  middle 
classes  generally,  but  the  governing  classes  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  labouring  classes  on  the  other  are  almost 
wholly  untouched. 

The  factory  workers,  the  farmers,  the  fishermen,  the 
miners  are  still  wholly  outside  the  Christian  Church.  This 
is  the  great  unfinished  task  of  Christian  evangelism. 

“You  missionaries  should  work  with  us  until  we 
have  a million  Christians  in  Japan.  Then  we  can  say 
“Goodbye.”  “Then  the  church  in  Japan  can  become 
truly  self  supporting  and  self  propagating.  But  not  until 
then.” 

This  is  a great  utterance.  I wish  every  Mission  Board 
and  Mission  Secretary  could  have  heard  Mr.  Kagawa ’s  ad- 
dress to  the  missionaries.  It  opened  up  many  avenues  of 
service  to  them,  and  was  a wholesome  corrective  to  the 
pessimistic  utterances  so  often  heard  to  the  effect  that 
the  missionary’s  work  in  Japan  is  done. 
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MY  RELIGION  FOR  1929 

By  Cliff  Titus. 


We  all  look  forward  to  the  new  year  as  a time  of 
improvement  in  every  line  of  endeavor.  We  expect  bet- 
ter business,  better  times,  more  happiness,  greater  suc- 
cess. If  we  are  wise,  we  will  not  leave  religion  out  of  our 
thinking  and  planning,  for  life  cannot  be  complete  or  suc- 
cess satisfactory  unless  we  plan  our  lives  to  include  re- 
ligion. 

Religion  is  like  everything  else  in  our  lives.  We  fall 
short  of  the  ideal.  But,  like  everything  else,  we  ought  not 
to  aim  at  anything  less  than  the  ideal.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  my  religion  is  to  approach  the  ideal  in  any  degree  it 
must  contain  the  following  qualities : 

1.  Sincerity.  Honesty  is  the  foundation  of  any  re- 
ligion that  is  worth  the  name.  The  height  of  the  ridicu- 
lous, the  essence  of  hypocrisy,  is  for  a man  to  be  dis- 
honest in  the  name  of  religion.  Whenever  a man  says, 
“1  don’t  believe  a certain  creed  but  I accept  it  or  profess 
it  for  the  sake  of  loved  ones  or  for  the  sake  of  tradition,” 
he  cuts  the  very  foundation,  honesty,  from  under  his  re- 
ligion. Pretense,  sham,  stalling,  four-flushing,  camouflag- 
ing, simply  have  no  place  in  religion.  I may  be  wrong  in 
my  religious  conclusions  a thousand  times  during  1929, 
but  I am  determined  that  I will  be  honest  with  my  con- 
science in  my  professions  and  honest  with  other  people 
in  telling  them  what  I believe  or  do  not  believe.  I will 
do  this  regardless  of  consequences ; no  consequence  could 
possibly  be  as  tragic  as  to  know  that  a man  had  forfeited 
sincerity  in  the  name  of  religion,  which  itself  must  be 
sincere  or  nothing. 

2.  Tolerance.  Since  I am  determined  to  be  honest 
in  my  own  convictions  and  their  expression,  I will  give 
every  person  credit  for  being  just  as  honest  in  his  con- 
victions, until  he  proves  that  he  is  not  honest.  Tolerance 
does  not  mean  a wishy-washy  compromise  with  every 
opinion;  it  does  mean  a decent  regard  for  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  of  others.  Tolerance  does  mean  a kindly 
sympathy  that  tries  honestly  to  see  and  estimate  the 
value  of  other  opinions.  Tolerance  merely  grants  to  oth- 
ers the  rights  I ask  for  myself.  I will  preach  my  own 
convictions  with  all  the  power  I possess,  but  I will  not 
insult  those  who  do  not  agree  with  me  and  I will  not  damn 
them  because  their  expression  of  religion  takes  a different 
form  from  mine.  I will  try  to  be  tolerant  of  all  honest 
convictions,  and  will  only  be  intolerant  of  pettiness, 
meanness,  and  cowardice. 

3.  Freedom.  I will  be  free  in  my  religion,  because  I 
do  not  believe  in  a religion  that  does  not  bring  freedom. 
I will  not  give  up  my  freedom  for  the  sake  of  safety  first. 
I will  not  forfeit  my  freedom  for  the  sake  of  holding  my 
job,  or  for  the  sake  of  “getting  along”  easily,  or  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  criticism  or  misunderstanding.  Being 
free  is  not  always  the  easy  road,  but  it  is  a thousand  times 
easier  than  a slavery  imposed  by  the  fear  of  tradition,  or- 
ganization, or  opinion  of  the  orthodox.  I shall  strive  to 
have  the  kind  of  religion  which  Jesus  said  would  help  us 
know  the  truth  and  make  us  free. 

4.  Cooperation.  Being  free  does  not  mean  anarchy. 
Being  free  does  not  mean  having  my  own  way  in  every- 
thing. I appreciate  the  value  of  organization  and  the 
necessity  of  working  together.  The  man  who  tries  to  be  so 
free  that  he  refuses  to  align  himself  with  any  organiza- 
tion committed  to  a definite  task  is  making  a mistake. 
Therefore,  in  every  possible  instance  where  I can  work  to- 


gether with  my  fellows  without  compromising  a real  prin- 
ciple in  so  doing,  I will  cooperate  with  them.  I believe 
that  unity  and  cooperation  are  essential  to  the  coming  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

5.  Inclusive  philosophy.  To  cooperate  as  I should, 
I must  not  be  exclusive  in  my  religion.  I must  not  try 
to  build  a church  or  perpetuate  a church  which  excludes 
those  who  do  not  interpret  religion  just  as  a certain 
group  interprets  it.  I do  not  believe  that  I,  or  any  one 
else,  has  the  right  to  exclude  a single  sincere  soul  from 
participation  in  the  church  organization,  regardless  of  his 
conception  of  the  forms,  rituals  or  facts  of  religion.  My 
philosophy  of  religion  for  1929  ought  to  be,  “whosoever 
will  may  come.” 

6.  Faith.  To  believe  in  cooperation  and  in  an  inclu- 
sive religion,  I must  have  faith,  faith  in  God  and  faith  in 
men.  I must  believe  God  when  he  says  he  loves  all  men 
and  that  all  men  are  his  children.  And  I must  believe 
in  the  ultimate  good  of  all  men.  I must  believe  that  all 
men  are  fit  to  be  saved  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  I am 
sure  I cannot  be  religious  if  I do  not  believe  in  God  and 
in  men. 

7.  Personal  values.  My  religion  for  1929  will  be 
placed  strictly  on  a personal  basis.  I will  place  the  indi- 
vidual above  the  church  or  any  ecclesiastical  form  or  prac- 
tice. I will  consider  the  church  a means,  not  an  end.  The 
goal  of  religion  will  always  be  the  good  of  the  individual. 

8.  Happiness.  I am  sure  that  if  the  above  things  en- 
ter into  my  religion,  it  will  be  a religion  of  happiness,  be- 
cause it  will  be  a religion  of  sympathy,  good  will,  good 
cheer,  and  hope,  and  in  such  a religion  I can  rejoice  and 
be  exceeding  glad. 

. FAITH  IN  A COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

couragement  and  knowledge,  whether  found  in  the  bible, 
the  church,  or  anywhere  else,  should  be  used  to  make  life 
better;  that  one  of  the  most  vital  necessities  of  present- 
day  religion  is  closer  unity  and  cooperation  among  Chris- 
tians, and  that  this  unity  is  not  to  be  a unity  of  conformi- 
ty but  is  to  be  a unity  of  life  and  organization  (as  is 
needed)  that  will  allow  for  honest  differences  of  opinion 
and  will  still  permit  people  to  work  and  worship  togeth- 
er ; that  the  most  important  things  in  religion  are  not  de- 
nominational names  and  systems  and  traditions,  but  are 
those  things  that  help  all  men  everywhere,  regardless  of 
race  or  creed,  to  live  together  in  order  to  make  this  world 
into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  things,  stated  only  in 
the  most  general  terms,  which  a community  churchman 
ought  to  believe,  not  because  they  are  written  down  in  a 
creed,  but  because  they  embody  the  principles  of  the  finest 
Christian  living. 


The  house  which  was  left  swept  and  garnished,  but  empty, 
was  soon  taken  possession  of  by  seven  devils  more  wicked  than 
the  first. 

***** 

About  the  only  time  some  people  speak  well  of  other  people 
is  after  they  are  dead  and  buried. 

***** 

If  you  are  not  willing  to  suffer  for  righteousness’  sake,  bet- 
ter shut  up  the  Bible  and  get  out  of  the  pulpit. 

***** 

A perfect  woman  i§  nobly  planned  to  warn,  to  comfort  and  com- 
mand. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  NEXT  STEP 

Among  the  readers  of  the  Community  Churchman 
are  many  ministers  in  competitive  situations  who  are  pas- 
tors of  denominational  churches.  In  addition  a number 
of  business  men  subscribe  to  the  paper  in  some  vague  hope 
that  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  problem  of  religion 
in  some  village  greatly  divided  in  its  loyalties.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  in  many  cases  these  church  leaders 
have  been  able  to  consolidate  their  churches  through  in- 
formation and  guidance  secured  from  our  paper.  But 
there  are  other  situations  where  loyalties  to  old  institu- 
tions are  too  much  fixed  to  permit  a change  in  organiza- 
tion at  the  present  time.  What  can  such  communities  do 
about  the  matter? 

A minister  in  a village  of  two  hundred  souls  in  In- 
diana once  wrote  us  that  his  community  had  four  churches 
which  -would  not  hold  a summer  union  Sunday  evening 
service  or  anything  else  of  a union  character.  But  he 
found  that  a playground  in  the  town  with  directed  play 
brought  everybody  together.  The  spirit  of  play  tends  to 
provoke  more  generous  feelings.  The  young  minister  was 
on  the  right  track.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  stay  long 
enough  to  drive  his  wedge  in  any  deeper.  Why  would  a 
young  minister  stay  in  such  a village  with  its  war  of 
words  over  ancient  credal  controversies? 

At  Park  Ridge,  Illinois,  the  ministers  of  four  churches 
wanted  to  increase  their  church  attendance.  Catholic  and 
Christian  Science  churches  could  not  cooperate.  But  they 
have  generously  carried  through  a campaign  of  publicity 
for  the  church  idea  and  the  church  program  which  will 
help  the  Catholic  and  Christian  Science  churches  as  well 
as  the  churches  that  commonly  cooperate.  When  the  pub- 
licity was  written  for  everybody,  the  Kiwanis  Club  could 
endorse  the  campaign  and  business  men  take  an  interest 
in  it.  The  month’s  effort  is  bringing  a large  increase  of 
attendance  to  all  the  churches. 

We  hear  frequently  of  small  communities  where 
teacher  training  courses  are  carried  through  on  a union 
basis.  So  far  as  the  ministers  have  specialized  in  their 
seminary  training,  they  are  used  to  teach  courses  with 
which  they  are  familiar.  The  result  is  that  a union  school 
greatly  increases  the  efficiency  of  all  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  town.  A religious  reference  library  placed  in 
the  public  library  designed  specially  for  the  use  of  Sunday 
school  teachers  and  parents  provides  in  many  a com- 
munity a great  blessing  to  child  life. 

We  are  hearing  of  a number  of  communities  where 
the  ministers  have  a joint  subscription  to  some  book-a- 
month-club.  The  books  are  passed  around  among  the 
ministers  and  find  their  final  abode  in  the  public  library. 
Thirty  dollars  a year  for  books  keeps  the  ministers  of  a 
whole  village  mentally  alert.  And  naturally  men  who  are 
reading  the  same  books  have  a sense  of  intellectual  com- 
radeship after  awhile  that  means  better  relations  all 
around. 

Next  to  the  ministers,  the  most  ardent  defenders  of 
the  sectarian  church  are  the  official  members.  The  hold- 
ing of  an  annual  banquet  of  the  official  board  members 
and  their  wives  from  various  churches  would  bring  to- 
gether a group  of  people  who  may  be  led  to  think  of  re- 
ligion in  community  terms.  In  many  communities  peo- 
ple would  not  wish  to  consolidate  their  churches.  But 
they  would  consider  cooperative  measures  which  would 


make  religion  more  effective.  If  not  consolidation,  then 
cooperation  is  the  next  best  thing. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Divinity  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  will  next  summer  present  a course  on 
the  problem  of  cooperation  of  churches  on  the  local  field. 
IIow  much  this  is  needed  everybody  realizes  as  there  is 
no  book  on  the  subject  and  so  far  as  we  know  this  is  the 
first  time  that  an  educational  institution  has  set  out  to 
study  the  problem. 

Deeper  than  any  notion  of  mere  efficiency  in  church 
life  is  the  question  of  religion  in  a community.  So  long 
as  religious  folks  live  in  a spirit  of  jealousy  and  suspicion, 
just  so  long  does  the  scoffer  find  a reason  for  holding  the 
churches  up  in  an  evil  light.  In  its  February  issue 
Harper’s  magazine  has  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Bishop 
Fiske  who  thinks  he  sees  the  challenge  to  faith  these  days 
not  so  much  in  alleged  differences  between  scientists  and 
theologians  but  rather  in  the  scarcity  of  real  Christians. 
He  wants  the  church  of  tomorrow  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
reorganizing  society  so  that  our  institutions  shall  be 
Christian.  But  carried  down  to  the  village  it  means  that 
.Christians  shall  practice  brotherhood  even  though  they 
are  not  able  in  good  conscience  to  belong  to  the  same 
church. 

News  of  cooperative  work  among  churches  on  local 
fields  is  the  kind  of  news  the  Community  Churchman  has 
found  it  hardest  to  secure.  Our  correspondents  often  re- 
port that  they  know  of  no  such  cooperative  work  except 
perhaps  a union  Thanksgiving  service  once  a year.  The 
Community  Churchman  would  gladly  run  a page  of  news 
in  this  field  if  it  knew  where  to  get  the  material. 

Christian  unity  must  come  many  places  an  inch  at  a 
time.  It  must  arise  from  a deepening  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  but  it  will  in  turn  quicken  spiritual  appreciations. 
The  problem  is  not  to  save  the  church,  though  that  is  in- 
volved ; but  rather  to  save  the  Christian  religion  and  put 
it  once  more  in  good  repute  among  people  who  have  been 
alienated  by  strife  and  jealousy. 


THE  LENTEN  TIME 


Weather  cooperates  with  the  churches  in  making  the 
Lenten  period  one  favorable  to  religious  work.  In  the 
northern  states  the  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  auto- 
mobile trips  which  devastate  church  audiences  in  the 
summer. 

And  there  is  by  this  time  some  reaction  after  the  so- 
cial pleasures  of  the  winter  season.  Not  that  recreation  is 
necessarily  antagonistic  to  religion.  It  has  its  rightful 
place  in  any  life  program.  But  many  individuals  give  it 
more  than  its  rightful  place.  The  reading  habits  of  many 
people  are  broken  up,  and  their  church  duties  are  neg- 
lected. Sooner  or  later,  however,  most  people  want  to  be 
serious. 

And  the  Lenten  custom  has  been  firmly  established 
by  the  historic  churches.  It  is  an  ascent  to  Easter  which 
in  the  older  churches  is  the  great  day  of  the  church  year. 
When  the  churches  everywhere  are  striking  the  same  note, 
a greater  impress  is  made  on  the  public  mind  in  behalf  of 
religion.  The  almost  universal  use  of  Lent  among  Chris- 
tian people  at  this  time  is  one  of  the  few  ways  in  which 
they  sound  forth  the  same  message  at  the  same  time. 

Fundamentally  Lent  is  a period  for  the  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  interest  of  Christian  people.  The  tyranny 
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of  things  visible  over  the  great  invisible  realities,  the 
ascendancy  of  the  present  over  the  future  are  the  marks 
of  careless  living.  Lent  calls  us  once  more  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  invisible  and  the  eternal  realities  of  hu- 
man existence. 

And  of  course  it  is  a time  when  new  members  of  the 
household  of  faith  are  to  be  made  ready  for  entrance  in- 
to the  Christian  church.  Lenten  classes  for  the  training 
of  children  and  the  holding  of  evangelistic  services  mark 
the  program  of  many  churches.  The  church  has  a solemn 
duty  to  think  more  seriously  of  spreading  the  faith  than 
she  has  done  in  recent  years. 

SHALL  WE  TRY  TO  SAVE  DENOIvHNATIONALISM? 

Some  expounders  of  the  denominational  theory  of 
church  organization  talk  as  though  this  were  in  the  fixed 
and  eternal  order  of  things.  They  insist  that  th'e  differ- 
ence of  temperament  makes  denominations  necessary. 
But  are  there  two  hundred  different  kinds  of  tempera- 
ment? And  with  the  denominational  order  is  there  any 
real  grouping  on  temperamental  lines?  One  may  find 
Methodist  churches  almost  as  formal  as  some  kinds  of 
Episcopal  churches.  One  may  find  some  Disciples  churches 
quite  as  intellectual  as  some  Congregational  churches. 
One  may  find  a lot  of  evangelistic  fervor  in  Presbyterian 
churches,  more  than  in  some  of  the  Baptist  churches.  It 
is  mostly  preachers  who  talk  about  denominations  as 
homes  for  temperament.  At  this  most  laymen  smile. 

,We  might  change  the  form  of  our  denominations.  If 
there  were  denominations  organized  around  the  modern 
questions  of  religion  this  might  seem  more  to  the  point. 
But  modern  men  of  various  kinds  tend  to  believe  that 
differing  from  another  man  in  opinion  does  not  mean 
that  they  shall  not  worship  with  him  nor  eat  with  him. 
Both  Republicans  and  Democrats  eat  together  in  Rotary 
Clubs;  in  Kiwanis  Clubs  are  both  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics. In  fact  the  members  of  such  organizations  glory  in 
this  tolerance,  and  make  a virtue  of  it.  Only  in  religion 
is  separation  and  intolerance  held  to  be  a virtue. 

Christianity  is  sick  to  death  in  many  countries  of  the 
world  today.  One  of  its  diseases — not  its  only  one — is 
its  division  and  lack  of  brotherhood  among  believers. 
This  leads  many  to  believe  that  Christianity  may  be 
saved  only  by  a radical  reorganization  of  its  forces. 

Defenders  of  the  denominational  order  are  in  most 
cases  in  good  conscience.  But  increasingly  the  great  writ- 
ers on  religion  and  the  great  prophets  of  the  day  hold  that 
the  Christian  religion  must  realize  the  unity  for  which 
Christ  prayed  or  it  is  doomed. 


THE  KELLOGG  TREATY  AND  AFTER 

Should  the  Kellogg  treaty  succeed  in  its  purpose, 
the  adoption  of  it  by  the  United  States  Senate  is  the 
most  important  national  event  in  the  life  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  almost  unanimous  vote  which  it  received  indi- 
cates the  conviction  of  the  senators  of  the  wide-spread  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  to  live  at  peace. 

The  reservations  to  the  treaty  embodied  in  various 
“explanations”  tend  to  limit  its  scope  and  to  open  the 
way  to  its  violation.  But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  it  is  now 
international  law  that  the  nation  which  seeks  the  settle- 
ment of  its  grievances  at  war  is  an  out-law  nation.  This 
puts  the  burden  of  war  guilt  upon  an  aggressor.  Even 
as  viewed  by  the  most  cynical  observer,  this  is  progress. 

The  hope  of  the  treaty,  however,  lies  in  the  temper  of 
the  various  national  groups  who  are  signatories  to  the 
treaty.  The  peace  question  is  like  the  prohibition  ques- 
tion. It  has  its  legal  side  and  it  has  its  moral  side.  Legal 


enactment  apart  from  a growing  moral  sentiment  never 
settles  anytning.  But  a moral  sentiment  registering  at 
last  in  law  changes  the  mores  of  peoples. 

It  is  important  at  this  time  and  for  many  years  to 
come  that  tiie  churches  seek  to  build  up  that  sentiment 
without  which  no  Kellogg  Treaty  will  ever  be  eifective. 
The  lnhuenee  of  the  cliurehes  on  the  peace  question  at 
this  time  must  be  considerable  or  the  jmgo  newspapers 
would  not  be  attacking  the  churches  so  viciously  in  con- 
nection with  the  big  navy  program.  This  influence  might 
be  still  greater  were  every  pulpit  consecrated  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  peace  and  universal  brotherhood.  We 
need  peace  teaching  more  than  we  need  peace  lobbies. 

The  adult  Bible  class  in  the  local  Sunday  school  could 
do  no  better  than  study  the  peace  question  for  awhile. 
They  will  find  that  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has 
provided  an  excellent  manual. 


THE  NEW  MORALITY 

Durant  Drake,  of  Vassar  College,  has  a new  book  out 
called  “The  New  Morality.”  He  espouses  at  the  outset 
the  utilitarian  point  of  view.  All  morality  is  to  be  tested 
by  its  contribution  to  human  happiness  and  well-being. 
This  is,  of  course,  a very  old  ethical  theory,  having  in  it 
some  merit,  but  also  missing  some  things  of  importance 
in  the  ethical  experience. 

The  attitude  toward  biblical  ethics  is  quite  in  accord 
with  the  attitude  of  many  of  our  liberals  today.  The 
Bible  is  an  old  grandmother,  out-of-date  on  ethical  ques- 
tions as  a horse  and  buggy.  This  assumption  is  a little 
too  easy.  Thousands  of  years  in  social  living  are  back 
of  the  ethical  codes  of  the  Bible.  These  codes  make  an 
advance,  one  upon  the  other.  Therefore  one  cannot 
make  them  a flat  body  of  law.  But  to  dismiss  them  with 
a gesture,  and  to  assume  that  some  modern  professor 
knows  more  about  the  business  of  living  than  all  the 
prophets  of  the  past  is  to  exercise  a kind  of  faith  that  is 
touching  in  its  sublimity. 

However,  Professor  Drake  delves  into  our  modern 
problems  in  a most  courageous  way  and  believes  some- 
thing about  them.  The  average  churchman  would  like 
to  make  a tract  of  his  chapter  on  prohibition.  It  is  the 
finest  thing  in  print  in  brief  compass.  His  treatment  of 
the  family  question  and  the  question  of  divorce  is  much 
less  satisfactory.  He  approaches  the  question  of  the  re- 
organization of  industry  with  caution,  but  seems  to  know 
where  he  is  going. 

In  an  age  when  a large  section  of  our  population  is 
cynical  about  duty  and  careless  of  the  social  effect  of  their 
conduct,  this  book  should  challenge  the  individual  to 
greater  concern  for  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  his 
neighbor.  Read  with  discrimination  it  will  bring  new 
light  on  many  urgent  problems  of  the  day. 


CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS  INTRODUCED 


Active,  aggressive,  ordained  pastor,  middle  age,  15 
years’  experience,  now  in  successful  community  church 
pastorate  but  contemplating  change,  invites  inquiries  from 
Federated  or  Community  churches  in  need  of  a pastor 
now.  Best  of  references.  Address  K Y K,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


Active,  aggressive,  minister,  age  40,  would  accept 
work  with  Federated,  Union  or  Community  Church. 
Fluent  speaker  and  talented  musician.  At  present  pastor 
of  full  time  denominational  work.  Address  “Pastor,” 
care  Community  Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  Illinois. 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St.  Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Eidge,  Illinois. 


DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 


The  Practice  of  Reading  a Portion  of  God’s  Word  Each  Day 

The  season  of  Lent  has  again  come.  We  entered  it  February 
13  which  was  Ash  Wednesday.  Christians  are  more  and  more 
thinking  of  this  season  of  the  year  as  a time  of  meditation  upon 
the  sacred  realities  of  life.  Daily  life  is  moved  and  guided  by 
our  inner  thoughts.  How  necessary  it  is,  therefore,  that  our 
thought  life  be  filled  with  high  ideals  to  walk  in  the  way  of  the 
Lord. 

The  Psalms  are  full  of  helpfulness  for  all  those  who  read  them 
thoughtfully.  Read  a Psalm  a day,  as  outlined  below,  and  find  a 
helpful  message  for  each  day.  Here  is  one  of  the  gems  of  Psalm 
18:  “Thou  wilt  light  my  lamp:  the  Lord  my  God  will  lighten  my 
darkness.  ” 

Week  of  February  17:  February  17,  Psalm  48;  February  18, 

Psalm  49;  February  19,  Psalm  50:  February  20,  Psalm  51;  February 
21,  Psalm  52;  February  22,  Psalm  53;  February  23,  Psalm  54. 

Week  of  February  24:  February  24,  Psalm  55;  February  25, 

Psalm  56;  February  26,  Psalm  57;  February  27,  Psalm  58;  February 
28,  Psalm  59;  March  1,  Psalm  60;  March  2,  Psalm  61. 

Week  of  March  3:  March  3,  Psalm  62;  March  4,  Psalm  63; 
March  5,  Psalm  64;  March  6,  Psalm  65;  March  7,  Psalm  66;  March 
8,  Psalm  67;  March  9,  Psalm  68. 

Week  of  March  10:  March  10,  Psalm  69;  Marrh  11,  Psalm 

70;  March  12,  Psalm  71;  March  13,  Psalm  72;  March  14,  Psalm  73; 

March  15,  Psalm  74;  March  16,  Psalm  75. 

****** 

UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  THE  MONTH 

AHEAD 

February  17 — “Prayer” — Genesis  18:23-33;  Exodus  32:31,  32; 

Nehemiah  1:4-11;  Daniel  6:10;  Matthew  6:5-15;  Luke  18:1-14; 

John  17:1-26;  I Thessalonians  5:17;  I John  5:14-15. 

Prayer  occupies  a very  prominent  place  in  the  Bible.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  natural  acts  of  the  soul.  Read  all  of  the  references 
of  this  lesson  carefully  and  see  the  many  men  of  God  who  found 
time  to  pray.  They  knew  that  they  needed  communion  and  fel- 
lowship with  God.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  there  is  a long 
line  of  “Pray-ers.  ” 

In  answer  to  their  urgent  request,  Jesus  taught  His  disciples 
the  matchless  prayer  that  we  call  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  It  was  the 
ideal  expression  of  that  perfect  life  of  prayer  that  He  lived. 

True  prayer  is  marked  by  humility,  penitence,  and  faith. 
Jesus  emphasized  these  truths  in  the  story  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
publican  who  went  up  to  the  Temple  to  pray. 

“Lord,  teach  us  to  pray.”  America  needs  a restoration  of  the 
family  altar,  the  return  of  that  quiet  hour  in  each  home  each  day 
to  think  of  God.  Only  in  this  way  can  there  be  an  unbroken 
fellowship  between  God,  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  His  children 
whom  He  has  created  in  His  own  image. 

It  was  through  prayer  that  Jesus  could  say  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  His  life  preceding  the  cross,  “Be  of  good  cheer,  I have 
overcome  the  world.”  Faithfully  practice  prayer  and  you  will 
find  it  a rich  blessing  in  days  of  sunshine  and  in  days  of  dark- 
ness. 

• •*•*• 

February  24 — “Christian  Growth” — John  1:40-42;  Matthew  16:15- 
18;  John  21:15-19;  Luke  2:40,  52;  Ephesians  4:11-16;  Philip- 

pians  1:6,  9-11;  3:12-16;  Colossians  1:9-11;  Hebrews  6:1-3. 

The  Christian  life  is  a growth.  Like  Andrew  and  Peter,  wTe 
answer  the  call  of  Jesus.  But  we  do  not  stop  there.  We  keep  on 
growing  in  discipleship.  Disciple  means  “learner.”  We  are 
learners  in  the  school  of  Jesus.  “Grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

The  way  to  character  is  to  pray,  study,  work,  give,  tell.  Fol- 
low this  five-fold  way,  and  you  will  experience  a gradual  steady 
growth  in  the  Christian  life. 

“Growth  is  contingent  upon  our  desire  to  grow.”  God  does 
not  force  us.  There  must  be  on  our  part  a sincere  purpose  to  live 
a holy  life.  We  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with  past  and  present 
achievements,  but  always  to  pre83  on  to  other  goals. 

God’s  method  of  growth  is  to  begin  with  early  childhood. 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me”  are  the  words  of 
Jesus.  “Train  up  a child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  Start  a child  in  the  Christian 
life  and  it  will  be  easier  to  follow  that  way.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  help  make  the  world  Christian  is  to  start  with  the  rising 
generation  growing  up. 

»***•• 

March  3 — “The  Christian  Church” — Matthew  16:13-20;  Mark  4: 
26-32;  Romans  12:4-8;  Ephesians  1:15-23;  2:13-22; 


4:4-6,  11-16;  6:22-27;  I Timothy  3:16. 

Jesus  spoke  much  about  the  Kingdom  of  God.  To  further  that 
kingdom  of  righteousness,  He  established  the  Church.  With  a 
small  beginning,  both  kingdom  and  Church  w'ere  to  grow  in  power 
for  the  good  of  man,  for  the  glory  of  God.  Witness  Jesus’  para- 
bles of  the  seed  growing  secretly  and  the  mustard  seed. 

Built  on  Jesus  Christ,  the  Church  is  secure.  Christ  is  the  Head 
of  the  Church.  All  are  united  in  Him.  There  is  no  difference 
among  Christians  in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Peter: 
“Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.” 

While  there  are  many  branches  of  the  Church,  there  is  a thread 
of  unity  that  binds  all  together,  and  that  thread  is  Christ,  whose 
name  is  above  every  name. 

The  Church  is  not  perfect.  It  is  made  up  of  imperfect  peo- 
ple. But  the  aim  of  the  Church  is  holiness  of  life  through  Jesus. 


iviarcn  iu — .Baptism  and  tne  Lord  s Supper  „ 

28:19,  20;  Acts  2:38,  41;  Romans  6:1-14;  I Cor.  11:23-29. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are  the  two  great  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  Baptism  is  the  badge  of  discipleship.  The  Lord’s 
Supper  is  the  feeding  of  the  Christian  life.  Both  of  them  are 
beautiful  symbols  and  real  means  of  grace. 

Jesus  commended  baptism.  It  was  the  door  of  admission  into 
the  Christian  Church.  This  was  faithfully  practiced  by  the  early 
disciples,  and  became  the  custom  of  the  centuries  that  were  to  fol- 
low. Those  who  are  baptized  into  Christ  are  in  union  with  the 
Lord.  Happy  are  they  who  are  true  to  the  baptismal  vows  of 
. Christian  discipleship. 

„mlJesJ118  aIso  desired  His  disciples  to  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper 
This  do  in  remembrance  of  me.”  Solemn,  indeed,  was  that  hour' 
on  the  night  of  His  betrayal,  when  he  instituted  the  Lord’s  Sup- 
per. By  going  to  the  Lord’s  table  for  the  Lord’s  Supper  you  seal 
anew  the  covenant  by  which  Christ  has  redeemed  you  from  sin  bv 
His  sacrifice  on  the  cross.  Do  not  neglect  going  to  the  Lord’s 
Table.  Prepare  for  it  by  repentance  and  faith.  “Let  a man  ex- 
amine himself.”  God  can  bestow  His  blessings  only  when  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  them. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

February  17  “What  is  Materialism?  How  Overcome  It?”  Luke 
12 :13-31. 

February  24 — “Why  is  Christianity  the  Only  Adequate  Religion?” 
Acts  4:8-12;  John  3:16. 

March  3— “ Recruiting  for  Christ ’’—Matthew  9:35-38. 

March  10 — “How  to  Become  a Christian” — Acts  2:37-41;  10:30,  31. 

HOW  FAR  IS  THIS  FROM  PLYMOUTH  ROCK? 

By  W.  J.  Lhamon. 

The  Literary  Digest  tells  us  that  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New 
lork  “recently  opened  within  its  walls  a chapel  where  people  of 
all  faiths  may  retire  for  meditation.”  John  McEnteo  Bowman 
president  of  the  Biltmore  Corporation  is  reported  as  saying,  “These 
chapels  will  be  placed  in  all  the  hotels  of  our  corporation,  and  in 
any  other  building  which  I may  happen  to  control.”  It  is  de- 
scribed as  “an  exquisite  little  sanctuary.  * * * * It  is  without 
precedent  in  America,  both  in  its  inspiration  and  its  use  of  eccles- 
astical  tradition  without  fashioning  a single  definitely  religious 
symbol.  It  is  to  a chapel  for  worshippers  of  all  faiths.” 

“Worshippers  of  all  faiths.”  That  means  freedom  of  con- 
science at  its  pitch  of  perfection.  And  that  is  what  the  Plymouth 
Pilgrims  were  seeking.  And  that  was  the  core  of  Luther’s  revolt 
against  the  church  of  his  day.  But  Luther  and  the  Pilgrims  and 
other  Protestants  very  soon  began  to  build  just  such  ecclesiastical 
prison  walls  for  others  as  they  hated  for  themselves.  They  all 
carried  over  a surplus  of  dogmatic  thumb-screws  from  the  church 
of  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  As  a result  we  have  two 
hundred  denominations  (many  of  them  virtual  sects)  with  their 
specially  dedicated  and  segregated  “chapels”  scattered  all  over 
America  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.  No  one  dares  to  touch  a Metho- 
dist church,  but  a Methodist,  or  a Baptist  church  but  a Baptist, 
or  an  Episcopalian  church  but  an  Episcopalian,  and  so  on  down  the 
line — two  hundred  I said;  more  exactly  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  remains  for  great-souled  business  men  to  build  chapels  of 
the  real  Plymouth  Rock  idealistic  type — chapels,  that  is,  “for  the 
worshippers  of  all  faiths.” 

That  kind  of  perfect  freedom  is  an  expression  of  the  highest 
faith.  Truth  is  its  own  best  evidence.  It  is  only  when  we  doubt 
it  that  we  try  to  defend  it.  We  do  not  organize  councils  and 
frame  dogmas  to  defend  the  multiplication  table,  or  the  binomial 

theorem,  or  the  rules  of  grammar.  We  simply  present  them. 
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Properly  presented  they  make  their  own  appeal.  Whittier  was 
right,  exactly  right  when  he  taught  us  to  say, 

“Christ  is  his  own  best  evidence; 

No  fable  old  or  mythic  lore; 

No  dream  of  bards  and  seers; 

No  dead  fact  stranded  on  the  shore 
Of  the  oblivious  years; 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A present  help  is  he; 

And  faith  has  still  its  Olivet, 

And  Love  its  Galilee.” 

If  the  nominal  followers  of  Christ  from  the  day  of  Pentecost 
till  this  year  of  our  Lord  had  made  a business  of  presenting  Christ 
in  their  teachings  and  lives  and  had  never  dreamed  of  defending 
him;  if  they  had  never  organized  a council  or  framed  a creed;  if 
they  had  never  conceived  of  an  infallible  pope  or  an  infallible 
book;  if  the  everlastingly  mooted  question  of  authority  had  never 
been  though  of;  if  the  saintly  prelates  had  walked  in  saintly  ways 
without  prompous  titles  and  red  caps;  if  they  had  lived  as  Jesus 
did  above  politics  and  maledictions  and  persecution;  if  infidels  had 
been  treated  as  Jesus  treated  doubting  Thomas; — there  would  be 
few  Jewish  Jews  today  and  multitudes  of  Christian  Jews;  there 
would  have  been  no  room  for  Mohammed  except  within  the  fold  of 
the  Christian  faith;  and  our  clanish  denominations  with  their 
thousands  of  clannish  chapels  would  all  be  otherwise.  They  would 
be  like  the  Biltmore  chapels— open  to  all  the  worshippers  of  God. 

There  is  a difference  between  teaching  truth  and  debating  it. 
There  is  a difference  between  teaching  it  and  defnding  it;  or 
formulating  it  into  such  dogmas  as  bred  heresies;  or  backing  it 
with  a vociferation  of  hell-fire  and  brimstone.  Our  business  as 
Christians  is  simply  to  present  Christ  as  Euclid  presented  geometry. 

I have  just  read  the  last  two  novels  of  Negro  America.  The 
one  I liked;  the  other  I distinctly  did  not.  I think  that  Mrs. 
Imes,  writing  under  the  pen  name  of  Nella  Larsen,  has  done  a fine, 
thoughtful,  and  courageous  piece  of  work  in  her  novel  ‘ ‘ Quick- 
sand” (Knopf).  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  piece  of  fiction  that 
Negro  America  has  produced  since  the  heydey  of  Chesnutt,  and 
stands  easily  with  Jessie  Fauset’s  “There  is  Confusion,”  in  its 
subtle  comprehension  of  the  curious  cross  currents  that  swirl 
about  the  black  American. 

Claude  McKay’s  “Home  to  Harlem”  (Harper),  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  most  part  nauseates  me,  and  after  the  dirtier  parts 
of  its  filth  I feel  distinctly  like  taking  a bath.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  book  is  wholly  bad.  McKay  is  too  great  a poet  to 
make  any  complete  failure  in  writing.  There  are  bits  of  ‘ 1 Home 
to  Harlem”  beautiful  and  fascinating:  the  continued  changes  upon 
the  theme  of  the  beauty  of  colored  skins;  the  portrayal  of  the 
fascination  of  their  new  yearnings  for  each  other  which  Negroes 
are  developing.  The  chief  character,  Jake,  has  something  appeal- 
ing, and  the  glimpses  of  the  Haitian,  Kay,  have  all  the  materials 
of  a great  piece  of  fiction. 

But  it  looks  as  though,  despite  this,  McKay  has  set  out  to  ca- 
ter for  that  prurient  demand  on  the  part  of  white  folk  for  a por- 
trayal in  Negroes  of  that  utter  licentiousness  which  conventional 
civilization  holds  white  folks  back  from  enjoying — if  enjoyment 
it  can  be  called.  That  which  a certain  decadent  section  of  the 
white  American  world,  centered  particularly  in  New  York,  longs 
for  with  fierce  and  unrestrained  passions,  it  wants  to  see  written 
out  in  black  and  white,  and  saddled  on  black  Harlem.  This  de- 
mand, as  voiced  by  a number  of  New  York  publishers,  McKay  has 
certainly  satisfied,  and  added  much  for  good  measure.  He  has 
used  every  art  and  emphasis  to  paint  drunkenness,  fighting,  las- 
civious sexual  promiscuity,  and  utter  absence  of  restraint  in  as 
bold  and  as  bright  colors  as  he  can. 

If  this  had  been  done  in  the  course  of  a well-conceived  plot 
or  with  any  artistic  unity,  it  might  have  been  understood  if  not 
excused.  But  “Home  to  Harlem”  is  padded.  Whole  chapters 
here  and  there  are  inserted  with  no  connection  to  the  main  plot, 
except  that  they  are  on  the  same  dirty  subject.  As  a picture  of 
Harlem  life  or  of  Negro  life  anywhere,  it  is,  of  course,  nonsense. 
Untrue,  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  facts,  but  on  account  of  its 
emphasis  and  glaring  colors.  I am  sorry  that  the  author  of  “Har- 
lem Shadows”  stooped  to  this.  I sincerely  hope  that  he  will  some 
day  rise  above  it  and  give  us  in  fiction  the  strong,  well-knit  as 
well  as  beautiful  theme,  that  it  seems  to  me  he  might  do. — W.  E. 
B.  Du  Bois. 


HINTS  FOR  PRACTICE 

People  are  apt  to  treat  us  as  we  treat  them.  If  we  behave  like 
a hedgehog,  let  us  not  complain  if  we  receive  porcupine  treatment. 

* * * * * 

God  doesn’t  want  anything  from  us  that  hasn’t  cost  us  some- 
thing. 
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Quotable  Poems 


For  Ministers’ 
Pulpit  Use 

Five  hundred  quotable  poems,  with  modem 
tongue — wide  range  of  appeal.  Arranged  in  a 
single  volume  for  quick  reference.  Copy  sent 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  within  five  days  if 
not  convinced  it  is  worth  to  you  many  times  its 
cost.  Price  $2.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  PILGRIMS  PRESS 


418  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLIONOIS 


14  Beacon  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 


(S) 


“Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 
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(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Park  Ridge,  111. 

Ministers  are  urged  ot  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  poor  widow  who  gave  the 

two  mites  did  not  die  in  the  poorhouse. 

***** 

Don’t  go  security  for  the  man  who  lets  his  gate  swing  on 
one  hinge. 

***** 

It  is  curious  how  large  a supply  of  conscience  some  people 
have — so  much  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  use  that  they 
insist  on  forcing  it  upon  other  people.  Conscience  is  a good  thing, 

but  it  is  not  a good  kind  of  thing  to  borrow  or  lend. 

***** 

Evil  thoughts  must  be  crowded  out  by  noble  ones — not  by  a 
resolve  to  think  no  more  evil. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  WORKERS  U.  S.  A. 


Dear  Fellow-members: 

Two  important  matters  of  recent  development  and  big  with  fu- 
ture possibilities  have  deeply  impressed  me  as  being  plainly  rel- 
evant to  our  work  and  worthy  of  serious  consideration  by  us  as 
the  duly  accredited  leaders  of  a movement  which  every  day  is 
gaining  increased  recognition. 

The  first  of  these  matters  grows  out  of  the  late  failure  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  to  give  a definite  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion propounded  by  its  committee  of  one  hundred:  “Should  we 
now  take  steps  to  assure  the  extension  of  the  present  partial  ex- 
pression of  federal  union  of  the  churches,  especially  as  exhibited 
in  the  Federal  Council  of  the  ehurches,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be- 
come a complete  federal  union  after  the  general  type  of  the  union 
of  the  several  states,  retaining  their  independent  authority  and 
responsibility  in  large  areas  of  work,  but  delegating  certain  de- 
fined functions  to  the  federal  body?” 

Discussing  the  antecedent  and  immediate  causes  sf  the  fal- 
tering attitude  of  the  Federal  Council  toward  this  quite  conserva- 
tive move  in  the  direction  of  unity,  the  astute  editor  of  The  Chris- 


tian Century,  suggests  that  “perhaps  the  next  practical  under- 
taking should  be  for  a group  of  churchmen  who  are  not  denom- 
inationally employed  to  call  a conference  of  representatives  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  churches  to  consider  the  question  which  the 
Federal  Council  failed  to  touch  at  Rochester.” 

Dr.  Morrison’s  somewhat  guarded  proposal  has  revivified  and 
strengthened  my  interest  in  what  I have  frequently  hitherto  ad- 
vocated: an  appeal  directly  to  the  lay  membership — “the  rank 
and  file” — of  the  several  denominations  for  a declaration  on  this 
issue. 

What  organization  is  better  qualified  than  ours  to  take  initial 
steps  in  this  direction?  We  have  no  selfish  interests  to  conserve. 
Broadly  speaking,  we  may  be  regarded  as  the  united  church  in 
miniature.  We  are — although  not  officially  authorized — truly 
representative  of  the  various  communions.  Have  we  the  vision, 
the  courage,  the  audacity,  the  leadership  to  accept  this  challenge 
and  call  upon  other  sympathetic  groups  to  unite  with  us  in  the 
crusade? 

The  esteemed  editor  of  The  Community  Churchman,  in  the 
last  issue,  counseled  us  that  this  is  “a  waiting  game.”  We  know 
that;  but,  have  wo  not  waited  long  enough  or  too  long,  already? 

The  other  matter  of  importance  is  one  which  is  bound  to  arise: 
What  attitude  should  our  organization  maintain  toward  the  mer- 
ger of  the  Congregational  and  Christian  bodies  if  and  when  it  is 
consummated?  In  their  beginnings,  both  these  denominations  stood 
for  essentially  the  same  ideals  as  wre  do  now'.  They  are  returning 
to  that  position.  If  we  agree  with  them,  why  maintain  a separate 
existence?  We  have  been  invited  to  consider  joining  with  them. 
We  have  declared  our  willingness  to  lose  our  identity  in  a larger 
body  seeking  the  same  ends.  Should  we  not  be  prepared  to  prove  our 
good  faith  and  to  strengthen  our  cause  by  advising  a coalition 
with  this  new  and  more  influential  nucleus  of  those  who  are  to 
make  the  united  church  of  the  future  not  only  a dream  but  a 
reality? 

Yours,  for  a gathering  momemtum, 

O.  J.  Randall,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEWS  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCHES 


THE  MIDWEST  CONFERENCE 

ON  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 


By  Joseph  Myers 

At  last,  the  community  church  move- 
ment, which  many  discerning  church  lead- 
ers have  regarded  for  some  time  as  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  American  re- 
ligious life  today,  has  come  into  its  own  as 
a major  subject  of  consideration  by  a 
Christian  unity  conference.  Of  course, 
community  church  workers  have  been  hold- 
ing very  practical  Christian  unity  confer- 
ences of  their  own  every  two  years;  and 
this  current  religious  phenomenon  has 
been  recognized,  albeit  gingerly,  at  a com- 
ity conference  of  home  missions  boards; 
but,  to  my  knowledge,  an  official  Christian 
unity  conference  has  not  before  seen  the 
importance  of  giving  community  churches 
the  recognition  their  significance  deserves. 
But  they  provided  one  of  the  main  items 
of  discussion  at  the  midwest  conference  of 
the  Christian  Unity  League,  an  interde- 
nominational fellowship  formed  in  Balti- 
more in  1927,  in  the  Linwood  Boulevard 
Christian  church,  Kansas  City,  January  16 
and  17. 

Cliff  Titus,  pastor  of  the  Community 
church  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  president  of  the 
Community  Church  Workers  in  the  U.  S. 
A.,  made  an  address  on  the  community 
church  movement  as  one  of  three  speakers 
on  the  program  in  the  first  forenoon  ses- 
sion of  the  conference,  and  later  was  chair- 
man of  a special  group  for  the  discussion 
of  this  theme  which  presented  findings 
for  discussion  by  a general  session  of  the 
conference.  The  tentative  draft  of  find- 
ings on  this  item,  accepted  by  the  confer- 
ence subject  to  rephrasing  by  Dr.  Burris 
Jenkins,  chairman  of  the  findings  commit- 
tee, was  prepared  by  Mr.  Titus.  It  fol- 
lows: 

“The  community  church  movement  in 


the  United  States  now  includes  not  less 
than  sixteen  hundred  churches.  The 
Community  Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S. 
A.,  an  organization  of  individuals  inter- 
ested in  community  churches,  includes 
many  of  the  outstanding  religious  leaders 
of  the  day.  The  ministers  of  community 
churches  are  ministers  of  good  standing  in 
the  various  denominations.  This  move- 
ment has  been  described  as  ‘the  most  sig- 
nificant movement  in  the  church  today.’ 
Many  outstanding  churches  in  different 
lenominational  fellowships  are  in  reality, 
and  by  their  own  declarations,  community 
churches,  such  as  Dr.  Fosdick’s  in  New 
York,  Dr.  Jenkin’s  in  Kansas  City,  and 
Dr.  Ainslie’s  in  Baltimore.  Therefore,  we 
believe  that  the  community  church  move- 
ment should  occupy  a very  important  place 
in  any  conference  on  Christian  unity. 

“Community  churches  are  meeting  the 
problems  of  the  church  which  are  outstand- 
ing in  every  discussion  of  church  life: 

“1.  The  problem  of  community  re- 
ligion, placing  emphasis  upon  community 
life  and  linking  it  up  with  the  church.  It 
is  naturally  much  easier  for  a community 
church  to  be  community-wide  in  its  inter- 
est than  it  is  for  a denominational  church. 

“2.  The  community  church  makes  it 
easier  to  place  religion  on  a personal  basis, 
because  its  appeal  is  personal;  it  can  ap- 
peal to  personal  loyalty  to  Jesus  and  his 
program  rather  than  to  an  ecclesiasticism, 
or  to  a denominational  loyalty  or  program 
of  any  kind. 

“3.  The  community  church  is  in  a po- 
sition to  face  the  problem  of  missions. 
This  problem  is  recognized  today  as  one 
that  can  be  solved  by  a united  church. 
The  community  church,  with  its  emphasis 
upon  unity  and  its  actual  missionary  work 
in  union  enterprises,  is  meeting  this 
problem  squarely. 

“4.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
religious  life  of  rural  and  small-town  com- 


munities depends  absolutely  upon  a united 
church.  The  community  church  for  the 
small  community  seems  to  be  the  only 
solution,  as  is  being  borne  out  by  experi- 
ence. 

“5.  The  community  church,  actually 
practicing  Christian  unity  as  it  is,  is  in 
a position  to  preach  peace  and  brother- 
hood in  industry  and  among  nations  with- 
out apology;  it  is  seeking  to  lead  the  way. 

‘ ‘ 6.  The  community  church  is  a practical 
demonstration  of  Christian  unity.  It  is 
not  merely  a theory  but  a proved  fact  in 
hundreds  of  instances.  It  is  a demonstra- 
tion of  unity  without  conformity,  but  a 
unity  based  on  tolerance,  freedom  of 
thought,  and  the  open  mind.  It  is  proving, 
in  actual  practice,  that  there  is  no  religious 
reason  why  Christians  should  be  separated 
from  one  another.  It  is  demonstrating  that 
actual,  organic  unity  is  not  only  a desir- 
able dream  but  that  it  can  be  done:  it  is 
being  done  satisfactorily  and  successfully 
in  hundreds  of  instances. 

“This  conference  goes  on  record  as  fav- 
oring the  most  careful  and  sympathetic  at- 
titude toward  the  community  church  move- 
ment. It  believes  that  there  should  be  the 
most  cordial  cooperation  between  denom- 
inational secretaries,  officials,  and  minis- 
ters, and  community  church  workers.  There 
are  many  communities  ready  for  a com- 
munity church  and  needing  a community 
church.  The  conference  believes  that  in 
every  case  where  the  people  desire  such  a 
church,  they  should  be  encouraged  and 
helped  in  every  possible  way.” 

The  value  of  this  statement  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  number  of  persons  who 
enrolled  for  the  conference  and  heard  the 
discussions,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
included  in  a statement  of  the  findings  of 
the  conference  which  will  be  printed  in 
The  Christian  Union  Quarterly  and  there- 
fore read  and  discussed  round  the  world 
among  religious  leaders,  and  that  it  will  be 
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studied  and  discussed  at  other  and  larger 
conferences  similar  to  Stockholm  confer- 
ence on  life  and  work  and  the  Lausanne 
conference  on  faith  and  order. 

Dr.  Peter  Ainslie,  president  of  the 
Christian  Unity  League,  editor  of  The 
Christian  Union  Quarterly,  and  acknowl- 
edged round  the  world  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing apostles  of  Christian  unity,  says  that 
it  is  one  of  the  major  policies  of  the  league 
to  carry  on  adventurous  experimentation 
towards  the  removal  of  such  barriers  to 
the  unification  of  the  churches  as  closed 
communion,  closed  membership,  and  sim- 
ilar denominational  fences,  on  the  theory 
that  when  a thing  has  been  done  once,  it 
is  easier  to  do  again.  In  view  of  this 
principle,  the  prominence  of  the  community 
church  movement  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Kansas  City  conference  should  be  most 
encouraging  to  the  workers  in  this  cause. 

In  another  way,  the  Kansas  City  con- 
ference rhade  history,  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Ainslie.  For  the  first  time  in  a Chris- 
tian unity  conference,  he  said,  an  Episco- 
pal clergyman  participated  officially  in  an 
intercommunion  service  conducted  by  a 
non-Episcopal  clergyman.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  Bishop  S.  C.  Partridge,  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Nelson  Spencer,  rector  of  Grace  and 
Holy  Trinity  church,  Kansas  City,  preach- 
ed the  communion  sermon  preceding  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  at  the  final 
session  of  the  conference.  The  rector, 
however,  did  not  take  part  in  the  actual 
ritual  of  the  communion,  although  person- 
ally willing  to  do  so.  His  declination  to 
read  part  of  the  communion  ritual  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  based  on  the 
fact,  embarrassing  to  him,  that  he  could 
not  reciprocate  the  courtesy  by  inviting 
Dr.  Jenkins  to  share  in  a communion  ser- 
vice in  his  own  church.  Although  the 
recognition  of  the  equality  of  all  Chris- 
tians and  Christian  leaders  before  God  is 
still  short  of  overt  realization  all  along 
the  line,  this  intercommunion  service  sig- 
nalizes considerable  progress  since  the 
Lausanne  conference,  could  not  arrange 
a communion  service  at  all. 

•Other  findings  were  that  the  various 
Protestant  foreign  and  home  missions 
boards  should  be  united  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  that  a new  attitude  of  mutual 
sharing  instead  of  superiority  and  over- 
lordship should  characterize  the  Christian 
approach  to  other  faiths  and  cultures.  The 
organization  of  church  councils  or  federa- 
tions was  urged  in  all  communities  where 
two  or  more  churches  with  a right  to  ex- 
ist were  at  work.  The  value  of  small 
colleges  was  acknowledged,  but  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  conference  that  denomina- 
tional colleges  would  have  to  reorganize 
on  an  interdenominational  basis  to  pro- 
vide the  broadest  kind  of  Christian  train- 
ing, or  pass  out  of  the  educational  pic- 
ture. Religious  education,  under  well 
trained  and  compensated  leadership  in 
local  congregations,  was  declared  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  possible  factors  in  the 
development  of  Christian  unity,  if  cen- 
tered in  the  spiritual  culture  of  the  child. 

In  spite  of  the  worst  weather  Kansas 
City  had  seen  in  many  winters,  with  sleet, 
icy  streets,  and  a London  fog,  the  confer- 
ence wa3  attended  by  persons  from  twelve 
denominations  in  five  states,  including 
among  the  principal  Protestant  groups, 
Friends,  and  Episcopalians.  Dr.  Ainslie 
said  the  program  of  addresses  in  the  fore- 
noon sessions  was  not  surpassed  by  any 
session  of  the  Lausanne  conference,  and 
went  beyond  that  conference  in  freedom 


of  utterance.  All  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions were  grounded  in  the  conviction 
that  Christian  unity  is  a necessity  if  the 
church  is  to  survive.  Dr.  Samuel  Hark- 
ness,  of  Immanuel  Presbyterian  church, 
Kansas  City,  said  that  if  the  churches 
waited  another  generation  to  unite,  there 
wouldn ’t  be  anything  to  unite.  Dr.  Ainslie 
said,  deliberately,  that  unless  Protestant- 
ism unites,  it  is  doomed;  and  that  unless, 
eventually,  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
find  a way  of  working  together,  Christian- 
ity itself  is  doomed!  And  every  speaker 
agreed  that  there  is  no  present  reason  for 
denominational  separations.  The  reasons 
for  denominations,  and  their  value,  in  the 
past  were  acknowledged;  but  all  emphatic- 
ally insisted  that  today  there  is  not  a 
single  fundamental  truth  that  is  the  dis- 
tinctive possession  of  any  one  denomina- 
tion. The  world  do  move! 


After  Three  Years 

Community  church  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is  now 
three  years  old.  It  has  600  members.  The 
church  put  on  a financial  drive  in  Janu- 
ary seeking  an  average  of  $1.40  per  week 
from  276  families  in  the  membership.  The 
church  now  has  a training  school  for  teach- 
ers in  progress  with  good  interest.  At 
Christmas  a good  many  baskets  were  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor. 


Shows  Members  How  to  Get  Books 

Union  church  of  Barneveld,  Wis.,  re- 
cently distributed  a book  list  of  the  Wis- 
consin Free  Library  Commission.  All  a 
Wisconsin  citizen  has  to  do  is  to  send  in  a 
post  card  ordering  his  books  and  pay  the 
postage  on  return.  The  pastor,  Ralph  V. 
Austin  recently  read  an  essay  on  prohi- 
bition before  his  church  which  had  been 
submitted  in  the  Durant  contest.  The  es- 
say was  not  among  the  winners,  but  was 
appreciated  by  those  who  heard  it  read. 


Ohio  Pastors’  Convention 

The  Ohio  Pastors’  Convention  was  held 
the  week  of  Jan.  21.  Two  new  features 
this  year  were  simultaneous  meetings 
for  church  women  and  for  laymen.  The 
head-line  speakers  this  year  on  the  var- 
ious topics  were: 

Evangelism,  Dr.  A.  Earl  Kernahan;  In- 
ternational Goodwill,  Frederick  J.  Libby 
and  Fred  B.  Smith;  Youth  Community, 
Stanley  High;  Interracial  Goodwill,  Dr. 
Will  W.  Alexander;  International  Good- 
will, Dr.  Alva  W.  Taylor:  Moral  Welfare 
in  the  Home,  Judge  C.  Y.  Weygandt;  Re- 
ligious Education,  Dean  Luther  A.  Wiegel; 
Industrial  Goodwill,  William  Hapgood; 
Town  and  Country  Church,  Dr.  Malcolm 
Dana. 


Brief,  Direct  to  the  Point, 
Sound  in  Doctrine 

FOR  BUSY  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


Convenient  to  carry  in  the  pocket  to 
study  the  lesson  at  odd  moments.  Buy  it 
yourself  and  no  one  will  be  wronged  if 
you  forget  to  bring  it  back.  Get  the  gist 
of  the  lesson  quickly,  ponder  it  in  your 
mind  during  the  week.  Not  denomination- 
al. Seeks  only  to  present  Bible  truth  as 
the  Editor  sees  it,  for  your  consideration. 

64  pages,  4x7  inches  in  neat  cover.  Price, 
10c  per  copy,  35c  per  year,  25c  per  year  in 
clubs  of  ten  or  more. 

Sample  free  to  any  pastor,  Sunday 
School  Superintendents,  or  teacher  of  an 
adult  class.  Mention  the  Churchman. 
Address  L.  H.  Higley,  Butler,  Ind. 




Snow  is  no  Barrier 

The  church  bulletins  of  the  various 
churches  in  the  northern  latitude  com- 
plain of  cold,  icy  streets  and  sickness  as 
barriers  to  an  active  church  program.  But 
the  People’s  Community  Church  of  Christ, 
of  Idlewild,  Mich.,  where  Dr.  H.  Franklin 
Bray  is  pastor  has  another  story  to  tell. 
The  parish  paper  says:  “The  snow  is  deep 
and  the  deeper  it  gets,  the  larger  the  at- 
tendance at  both  church  and  Sunday 
school.  This  cold  bracing,  invigorating 
dry  air  seems  not  only  to  strengthen  the 
body,  but  the  soul  as  well.” 


Pine  Bluff  Community  Church 

A newspaper  report  states  that  a com- 
munity church  has  been  launched  at  Pine 
Bluff,  Arkansas.  The  organization  was 
started  at  the  East  Second  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian church  of  which  John  B.  Thomp- 
son is  the  minister.  Mr.  Thompson  will 
continue  as  minister  of  the  community 
church.  At  the  organization  people  from 
six  denominations  were  represented.  The 
church  is  to  be  for  all  faiths  “with  no  de- 
nominational bonds  or  restrictions.” 


Your  Benevolence  Budget 

Should  include  some  worthy  work  ij 
Latin  America,  conducted  in  har 
mony  with  Community  Church  ideals 
It  should  be  a needy  work  with  an 
expanding  opportunity.  It  should 
be  highly  endorsed  by  persons  of 
known  standing, 

COLEGIO  LIBERTAD 
(Liberty  Institute) 

A non-sectarian  Christian  school, 
located  at  Cojutepeque,  Salvador, 
in  the  heart  of  Central  America, 
meets  these  requirements. 

Directed  by  Edgar  and  Violet 
Humphrey.  Endorsed  by  Dr.  Samu- 
el Guy  Inman,  of  the  Committee  on 
Cooperation  in  Latin  America,  and 
many  other  outstanding  persons. 

Your  friendship  and  cooperation 
are  needed.  Information  gladly 
sent  on  request. 

Address  the  American  Treasurer: 
DAVID  R.  PIPER 
619  Laurell  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois 


Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  ‘‘Cleanse 
the  Lepers” — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

PIETY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete” 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pet# 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

16  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Boom  1118-M 
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The  Community  Church  at  Vassar 

In  the  report  of  the  President  at  Vas- 
sar College  for  last  year  the  following 
item  of  interest  to  our  people  occurs: 
“The  most  notable  change  in  student  or- 
ganization other  than  in  the  arts  was  that 
of  the  Community  church  into  which  the 
Christian  Association  was  merged,  with  a 
somewhat  larger  program.  The  results  ap- 
pear, on  the  whole,  to  be  commendable. 
Similar  changes  are  to  be  noted  at  other 
institutions  quite  independent  of  the  Vas- 
sar program.  The  chief  results  of  this 
change  have  been  an  increase  on  the  part 
of  this  group  of  responsibility  for  general 
social  activities  of  the  college  and  a closer 
correlation  between  the  religious  services 
and  the  general  life  of  the  college.” 


New  Building  at  Walsenburg 

A new  parish  building  will  be  erected  at 
Walsenburg,  Colo.,  by  the  community 
church  there.  The  architect  has  been  se- 
cured and  assistance  will  be  rendered  by 
the  Presbyterian  department  of  architec- 
ture, though  this  is  an  independent  church. 
Community  church  occupies  property  form- 
erly Presbyterian.  The  policy  of  the 
Presbyterian  department  is  very  broad. 
The  old  church  will  stand  until  the  com- 
munity house  is  paid  for  and  then  will  be 
wrecked  to  make  way  for  the  complete 
plant.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  con- 
gregation will  be  held  on  February  10, 
which  will  also  serve  as  a memorial  to 
Mrs.  John  Pritchard,  who  died  in  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic  this  winter.  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard had  been  interested  in  the  community 
church  movement  long  before  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Walsenburg  church.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  was  one  of  its  most 
active  and  convinced  members.  Arthur  A. 
Heinlein  is  proving  a strong  leader  on 
this  field. 


Big  Increase  in  Benevolence 

University  Church  of  the  Disciples,  a 
church  stressing  its  interdenominational 
membership,  has  recently  increased  its 
benevolences  twelve  hundred  dollars  for 
the  year.  Forty  causes  receive  assistance 
from  the  church.  The  pastor,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Ames,  has  been  given  a fund  to  use  at 
his  discretion  in  giving  immediate  relief 
to  the  needy.  This  Pastor’s  Fund  is  a 
feature  in  several  churches  of  Chicago. 

Kesigns  at  Brimfleld 

Harvey  Young,  founder  and  for  several 
years  pastor  of  the  union  church  at  Brim- 
field,  111.,  has  resigned  and  is  already  off 
of  the  field.  Brimfield  has  an  interesting 
recreation  building  which  is  used  by  both 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  in  the 
community. 


Walsenburg  has  a College  Night 

Walsenburg,  Colo.,  Community  church 
recently  had  a college  night  which  was  at- 
tended by  many  young  people.  The  speak- 
ers were  alumni  of  varous  colleges  who 
spoke  on  aspects  of  the  educational  prob- 
lem. Texts  were  taken  from  the  writings 
of  President  Hyde. 


Christian  Endeavorers 
Study  Community  Church 

The  Christian  Endeavors  at  Federated 
Church,  Des  Moines,  used  community 
church  tracts  in  order  to  study  the  com- 
munity church  movement  at  their  meeting 
on  Jan.  27.  The  young  people  wanted  to 
know  more  about  the  spread  of  the  com- 
munity church  movement  in  the  United 
States. 


Farewell  Stresses  Community  Church 

Martin  T.  Pope,  who  recently  closed  his 
ministry  with  the  Christian  church  at 
Perryton,  Texas,  has  been  a reader  of  the 
Community  Churchman  for  some  time. 
When  he  preached  his  farewell  sermon  in 
Perryton  he  stressed  the  need  of  a commu- 
nity church  in  that  community,  citing  the 
example  of  Beaver,  Okla.,  whers  three 
churches  were  recently  consolidated.  Mr. 
Pope  has  accepted  a call  to  Panhandle, 
Texas,  where  he  will  lead  a building  pro- 
gram for  a Christian  church,  but  he  would 
be  happy  if  some  community  church  ex- 
tended him  a call  as  he  has  great  en- 
thusiasm for  this  idea. 


Help  on  the  Church  Recreation  Problem 

A printer’s  mistake  has  loaded  up  the 
editor  of  “The  Kit”  with  a thousand 
extra  copies  of  his  monthly  booklet  on 
church  recreation.  He  offers  to  give  these 
away  as  samples.  By  writing  to  Church 
Recreation  Service,  510  Wellington  Ave., 
Chicago,  and  mentioning  this  paper,  you 
may  secure  a copy.  Another  free  sample 
is  available  from  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
munity Churchman.  The  Federal  Council 
Bulletin  “The  Proposal  to  Renounce 
War,”  will  be  given  away  to  first  appli- 
cations. Only  six  or  eight  copies  are 
available. 


Governor  Visits  Community  Church 

The  Friendly  Men’s  Bible  Class  of  the 
Kirkpatrick  Memorial  Community  Church 
of  Parma,  Idaho,  had  a very  happy  gath- 
ering recently  with  over  100  men  present 
to  do  honor  to  their  teacher,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Young.  The  class  presented  a very  beauti- 
ful gift.  The  presentation  speech  was 
made  by  Hon.  H.  C.  Baldridge,  Governor 
of  Idaho,  who  is  a charter  member  of  the 
class,  and  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  for  twenty  years.  Mr. 
Young  has  taught  the  class  for  nine  years 
and  knows  “his  onions”  not  only  in 
teaching  Bible,  but  in  actually  raising 
onions.  He  has  the  record  of  raising  900 
sacks  (at  least  100  lbs.  per  sack)  of  onions 
on  an  acre  of  ground.  A large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  class  gave  short  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Young  as 
teacher,  and  a group  of  young  people  from 
the  College  of  Idaho,  directed  by  Miss 
Louise  Blackwell,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Dramatics,  gave  a short  play.  The  music 
was  furnished  by  the  double  male  chorus 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Bev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions,  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National — Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  IT  D07  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes ; holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


of  the  class.  M.  G.  Montgomery  is  pastor 
of  this  rural  church. 


University  of  Chicago 
Wants  Back  Numbers 

The  librarian  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago has  sent  several  requests  for  certain 
back  numbers  of  the  Community  Church- 
man in  order  to  complete  their  files.  It 
seems  that  the  paper  is  interesting  enough 
that  the  students  remove  copies  from  the 
library,  breaking  the  files.  The  copies 
wanted  are  January,  February,  March  and 
April  of  last  year.  The  files  of  the 
Churchman  are  down  to  a minimum  on  ac- 
count of  demand  for  certain  issues.  Can 
you  help? 


Banks  Enters  Evangelistic  Field 

H.  F.  Banks,  for  the  past  three  years 
pastor  of  the  union  church  at  Monroe, 
Wis.,  has  decided  to  enter  the  evangelistic 
field.  He  was  formerly  in  this  work.  He 
stresses  the  pastoral  viewpoint  and  will 
seek  to  leave  every  field  with  the  pastor 
his  friend. 


Federated  Church  at  Goleta 

Federated  Church,  at  Goleta,  California, 
is  a federation  of  individuals  rather  than 
of  denominational  units.  It  is  therefore 
what  is  commonly  termed  an  independent 
community  church.  It  has  a membership 
of  115,  and  the  past  year  secured  a budget 
of  $2520.50.  The  amount  given  to  mis- 
sions and  benevolence  was  $242.13.  The 
church  is  now  fifteen  years  old.  The 
birthday  of  the  church  was  celebrated  in 
the  guildhall  and  visiting  pastors  from  a 
near-by  city  made  addresses.  Oil  lias  been 
discovered  near  Goleta,  and  this  may  cre- 
ate quite  a new  situation  for  this  little 
church.  John  S.  Niles  has  been  pastor 
for  thirteen  years  and  has  been  re-elected 
for  1929.  In  the  benevolence  budget  for 
the  new  year  appears  the  Community 
Church  Workers  as  one  of  the  beneficiaries. 

Dynamite  and  Religion 

The  Bath,  Michigan,  Methodist  church, 
which  is  in  the  village  where  five  hundred 
pounds  of  dynamite  were  placed  in  the 
school  house,  May  17,  1927,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  forty-four  persons, 
is  a thorough-going  community  church,  in 
its  program.  The  church  building  was 
seriously  damaged  by  the  series  of  ex- 
plosions, and  was  beyond  use.  Friends 
from  all  over  the  state  sent  in  $2,000,  the 
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local  congregation  raised  $1,500,  and  me- 
morial gifts  amounted  to  $1,600  more.  The 
result  is  a very  commodious  and  attractive 
rural  church.  The  pastor,  Mr.  Macdonald, 
lost  one  child  in  the  disaster.  He  has  de- 
cided to  devote  his  life  to  the  rural  church, 
and  is  fitting  himself  to  that  end,  at  Mich- 
igan State  College.  He  has  organized  a 
community  council,  which  has  a repre- 
sentative from  each  of  the  six  or  eight  or- 
ganizations in  the  village  and  community. 
It  supervises  community  recreation  once 
a week  during  the  winter,  and  sponsors  a 
most  excellent  lecture  course. 

The  Bath  school  was  entirely  rebuilt  on 
modern  lines,  a $70,000  gift  from  IJ.  S. 
Senator  Couzens,  of  Michigan. 

Good-will  Services  at  Yakima 

Yakima,  Wash.,  Community  church  un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  minister,  H.  J. 
Loken,  has  just  finished  a series  of  Good 
Will  services  leading  up  to  a great 
Christmas  service  which  is  a traditional 
community  affair  in  this  city.  All  four 
services  were  planned  for  the  various  of- 
ficial and  semi-official  groups  of  the  city. 
They  began  a service  in  which  the  mayor, 
the  town  trustees  and  all  the  city  employ- 
ees were  guests  of  the  church.  The  mayor, 
himself  a devout  Christian  man  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  this 
city,  made  an  address  in  which  he  warm- 
ly indorsed  the  spirit  of  cooperation  dem- 
onstrated by  the  church. 

The  other  groups  similarly  invited  were 
the  law  enforcement  group,  the  welfare 
groups  and  the  school  group.  In  the  first 
named  service  the  chief  of  police,  the  sher- 
iff of  the  county  and  the  federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  sat  with  the  minister  on 
the  platform  while  the  police  force  occu- 
pied special  seats  in  the  auditorium.  At 
this  service  Judge  Nicholson,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  (a  local  man)  made  one  of 
the  addresses  on:  “How  to  Prevent 

Crime.”  It  was  well  attended. 

The  welfare  workers  of  the  citv,  repre- 
senting some  eleven  various  organizations, 
some  of  them  heading  no  under  county  and 
city  control,  others  coming  under  the  local 
community  chest  organization,  were  in  the 
midst  of  a hot  drive  for  another  year  of 
financial  suouort.  The  campaign,  in  fact, 
was  just  closing. 

The  last  meeting  on  the  Sunday  a week 
before  Christmas  was  to  have  been  given 
over  to  the  schools  but  on  account  of  the 
“flu”  situation  in  the  citv,  which  tem- 
porarily closed  the  open  places  of  the 
community,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  this 
out.  Bait  this  service  will  be  held  after 
New  Years. 

The  services  were  to  have  closed  with  a 
Christmas  candle  service,  held  annually  by 
Community  church,  and  which  is  now  a 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  city.  At  this 
service  the  community  selects  whom  it  con- 
siders the  most  outstanding  illustration  of 
good  citizenship  during  the  year.  The 
church,  at  this  candle  service,  in  which 
the  singers  of  the  town  take  part,  stages 
the  service  at  the  theatre  and  there  the 
person  selected  for  this  honor  receives  a 
beautiful  large  candle  especially  made  for 
the  occasion.  This  candle  is  lighted  by  the 
recipient  of  the  former  year’s  honor  and 
so  the  succession  becomes  perpetual,  in  a 
way,  though  each  recipiant  retains  his 
own  candle.  But  the  flame  in  each  case 
is  lighted  by  the  former  candle.  These 
good  will  services  this  year  were  to  have 
reached  their  climax  in  this  candle  service, 
but  the  “flu”  epidemic  prevented  the  car- 
rying out  of  the  meeting. 


The  services  were  well  attended  by  the 
various  departments,  created  a great  deal 
of  interest  in  public  questions,  and  put  in- 
to the  foreground  the  idea  of  the  common 
duties  of  officials  and  citizens  to  labor  to- 
gether for  the  betterment  of  their  commu- 
nity. The  pastor  in  each  case  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  various  interests  represent- 
ed and  used  the  occasion  to  bring  home 
some  concrete  applications  of  social  Chris- 
tianity. The  general  theme  that  was  ad- 
vertised for  the  entire  series  was:  “For  a 
Better  Yakima.”  The  most  important 
single  advantage  of  such  a series  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  function  of  religion  in  a 
community,  that  it  should  be  the  communi- 
ty building  factor  that  should  cement  peo- 
ple together  in  high  endeavor  and  noble 
sentiment  rather  than  the  divisive  factor 
it  has  ofteq  been  in  American  life. 


Community  Church  Organized 
At  Bunker,  Missouri 

Atop  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Missouri  Ozarks  lies 
the  village  of  Bunker,  Missouri.  It  was 
laid  out  in  1907  by  S.  J.  Bunker  as  a saw- 
mill town  and  center  of  activities  for  the 
Bunker-Culler  Lumber  Co.  Its  main  street 
is  on  the  dividing  line  between  Dent  and 
Beynolds  County.  For  fifteen  years  the 
town  flourished,  then  the  big  sawmill  was 
closed,  as  much  of  the  valuable  timber  over 
a large  area  had  been  cut.  Bunker  seemed 
doomed  to  dwindle  to  little  more  than  a 
trading  post. 

After  a number  of  years,  however,  Mr. 
Bunker  returned  to  the  decaying  village. 
He  had  a vision  of  a still  greater  city  of 
Bunker  and  he  set  to  work  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  He  believed  that  the  soil  at  Bunk- 
er was  particularly  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  grapes,  peaches,  and  strawberries, 
and  in  this  new  industry  he  saw  the  fu- 
ture of  a permanent  and  growing  city. 
Though  past  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
worked  with  youthful  vigor  not  only  to 
advertise  the  new  project  but  to  perform 
much  of  the  manual  labor  incident  to  re- 
building and  rehabilitating  the  town  him- 
self. It  was  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
his  efforts  recognized  in  that  the  Missou- 
ri Pacific  Bailway  selected  Bunker  of  all 
the  towns  along  their  more  than  7000  miles 
of  lines  as  the  site  of  a demonstration 
farm.  Mr.  Bunker  immediately  set  to 
work  clearing  thousands  of  acres  of  un- 
derbrush and  getting  vineyards  and  or- 
chards started. 

Just  at  this  time,  in  1927,  it  happened 
that  a representative  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  made  inquiries  at  Bunker,  rela- 
tive to  the  development  of  religious  com- 
munity work.  The  Evangelical  Synod, 
which  had  for  some  time  been  carrying  on 
work  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ozarks 
on  a strictly  non-sectarian,  community 
basis,  was  looking  for  a suitable  center  for 
a larger  parish  which  was  to  be  a model 
for  others  to  be  developed  later.  The 
choice  fell  on  Bunker  as  being  at  once  one 
of  the  neediest  and  yet  most  promising 
fields. 

Mr.  Bunker  proved  himself  not  only  a 
pioneer  of  industry  in  the  Ozarks,  but  a 
pioneer  in  social  engineering  as  well.  His 
hearty  cooperation  was  of  untold  help  to 
the  religious  work. 

On  October  27,  1927,  two  rural  communi- 
ty workers  were  permanently  stationed  at 
Bunker,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Synod.  Their  work,  however,  was 
not  to  be  in  the  interest  of  their  support- 
ing denomination,  but  only  in  the  interest 
of  the  Kingdom.  They  found  a union 


Sunday  school  of  about  75  members  in  the 
town,  but  no  other  religious  work,  except 
occasional  preaching  by  “tramp  preach- 
ers.” When  the  town  was  built,  a church 
had  been  erected,  and  Mr.  Bunker  wrote 
into  the  deed  that  whenever  any  organi- 
zation would  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
on  regular  work,  the  building  would  be 
deeded  to  them.  A number  of  sects  seem- 
ed to  flourish  at  various  times,  but  none 
was  able  to  gain  a real  foothold,  because 
none  worked  on  a community  basis. 

The  field  worker  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  began  to  hold  services  monthly  and 
sowed  the  seed  for  a community  church. 
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The  two  resident  workers  helped  materi- 
ally to  clear  the  way  for  a community 
church  and  through  their  ready  helpful- 
ness won  many  hearts.  The  evangelist 
employed  by  the  Evangelical  Synod  in  the 
Ozark  area,  the  Eev.  Z.  F.  Yount,  in  the 
fall  of  1928  held  a three  week  revival  with 
surprising  results  in  a town  that  had  been 
considered  religiously  dead. 

At  the  close  of  the  revival,  on  Sunday 
night,  November  4,  1928,  the  field  worker 
conducted  the  services  at  Bunker.  After 
explaining  the  community  church  idea  and 
showing  its  sound  Scriptural  basis,  he  call- 
ed for  expressions  from  the  audience.  Sev- 
en citizens  of  Bunker  responded  and  em- 
phatically went  on  record  as  favoring  the 
organization  of  a community  church.  Two 
members  of  the  Stone  Hill  Community 
Church,  20  miles  north  of  Bunker,  and  or- 
ganized a year  before  by  the  field  work- 
ers, told  what  the  community  church  had 
done  for  Stone  Hill.  Mr.  Bunker  said  in 
part,  “I  have  been  a pioneer  in  this  sec- 
tion once,  when  I built  this  town  and  open- 
ed a sawmill  here.  I am  ready  to  be  a 
pioneer  again  in  a greater  movement.” 

By  the  will  and  voice  of  the  leading 
people  of  Bunker  the  first  steps  were  tak- 
en that  night  toward  organizing  a com- 
munity church,  with  35  members  coming 
from  7 or  more  sects.  Only  one  of  the 
35,  and  the  two  community  workers,  the 
Misses  Louise  Backer  and  Laura  Gillham. 
have  been  members  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod. 

They  had  never  seen  greater  enthusiasm 
than  on  that  night  away  up  on  the  Ozark 
ridge  at  Bunker  when  the  community  or- 
ganized itself  into  a communitv  church. 
“What  I like  about  this,”  said  Mr.  Bunk- 
er in  public  meeting,  “is  that  we  have 
nothing  imposed  upon  us  from  the  outside, 
but  our  own  community  is  doing  this. 
We’ve  had  many  attempts  by  various  sects 
made  here  and  they  all  failed.  I am  sure 
that  the  only  solution  to  our  problem  lies 
in  a community  church.  ’ ’ 

A new  era  of  religious  development 
seems  to  have  come  upon  Bunker.  There 
are  activities  for  the  various  age  and  sex 
groups,  Bible  study,  recreation,  regular 
preaching  services  and  an  increasingly 
helpful  Sunday  School.  Bunker  bids  fair 
to  become  the  most  desirable  little  city  in 
the  Ozarks.  With  a modern  consolidated 
school,  splendid  roads,  a beautiful  loca- 
tion, much  cheap  land,  and  a promising  in- 
dustry, but  most  of  all,  with  its  commu- 
nity church  of  enthusiastic  members,  it 
cannot  fail  to  attract  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  people. 


Church  School  and 
Community  Conditions 

In  Bedlands,  California,  there  are  two 
classes  of  young  married  people  which  meet 
at  the  regular  church  school  hour  each 
Sunday  morning.  The  Two-in-One  Class 
at  the  Methodist  Church  is  taught  by  M. 
L.  Hooper.  Christianity  for  today  (Davis) 
and  Religious  Education  in  the  Home 
(Cope)  have  been  the  books  studied  by  this 
class  the  past  two  years.  The  Neogams 
meet  at  the  Baptist  Church.  Dr.  L.  D. 
Osborn,  professor  of  sociology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands  has  taught  this  group 
for  two  years.  Modern  family  conditions 
and  the  christianizing  of  society  have 
formed  the  basis  of  his  lectures.  In  No- 
vember last  both  groups  studied  juvenile 
delinquency.  In  order  to  secure  first  hand 
information  concerning  the  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency  local  officials  were  in- 
vited to  address  the  two  classes.  The 


meetings  were  held  alternately  in  the  two 
churches.  Mr.  George  Larmore,  probation 
officer  for  San  Bernardino  County  was  the 
first  speaker  to  address  the  combined 
groups.  His  address  was  the  more  inter- 
esting because  he  and  his  daughter,  Miss 
Belle  Larmore,  had  just  returned  that 
morning  at  three  o’clock  with  a delinquent 
girl.  He  told  of  the  processes  used  in 
dealing  with  the  young  people  under  his 
supervision.  On  two  following  Sundays 
Judge  B.  F.  Warmer,  the  speaker,  has  been 
for  none  years  a judge  of  the  superior 
court.  He  discussed  the  causes  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  Both  of  these  men  have 
the  Christian  view  point  and  are  doing 
constructive  work  in  their  respective 
fields  of  service.  Out  of  very  busy  lives 
they  were  glad  to  take  time  to  tell  the 
young  married  people  how  they  can  help 
make  the  community  a safer  place  for 
young  people.  One  of  the  pleasing  fea- 
tures of  the  joint  meetings  was  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  Christian  fellowship. 
Coach  Cushman  (Methodist)  of  the  Uni- 
versity team  had  the  pleasure  of  greeting 
Coach  Daniels  (Baptist)  of  the  High 
School.  Mr.  Grassle  and  Mr.  Hayes  who 
work  each  day  in  the  same  bank  had  the 
opportunity  to  worship  together  on  Sun- 
day. Both  Professor  Osborn  and  Mr. 
Hooper  were  pleased  with  results  and  plan 
for  some  constructive  work  in  the  future. 
— T.  F.  B. 


Community  Observance  of  Holy  Week 

This  place  will  be 
CLOSED 

From  2:30  to  3:30  P.  M.,  Friday,  April 
6,  1928. 

In  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
You  are  urged  to  attend  services  at  your 
church  at  this  time. 

Cards  similar  to  the  above  were  placed 
in  40  places  of  business  in  Ladd,  Hlinois, 
during  Holy  Week  last  Lenten  season. 
Ladd  has  a population  of  2000.  Of  this 
number  about  60  percent  are  affiliated  with 
St.  Benedict’s  Catholic  church,  while  40 
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City.  ROY  B.  GUILD,  Secretary. 

Write  for  Information 


percent  are  affiliated  with  the  Ladd  Fed- 
erated church.  Federated  church  was  form- 
ed a few  years  ago  by  the  union  of  the 
Presbyterian  and  Methodist  churches. 
Father  Jerome  Walsh,  of  St.  Benedict’s, 
and  Merrill  S.  Tope,  of  the  Federated 
church,  circulated  a petition  asking  the 
business  men  to  close  for  one  hour  on  Good 
Friday  afternoon.  The  Ladd  Journal 
printed  a small  Holy  Week  edition.  It 
contained  a list  of  the  business  houses 
which  would  be  closed.  There  was  also  a 
statement  from  the  Village  Council  urg- 
ing all  the  citizens  to  attend  their  re- 
spective churches  at  that  hour.  There 
were  also  messages  from  Father  Walsh  and 
Mr.  Tope,  and  the  program  of  the  two 
churches  for  Holy  Week.  One  evening  the 
Catholic  church  put  on  a Passion  Play 
which  was  attended  by  the  members  of 
Federated  church  in  a body.  On  Good 
Friday  afternoon  at  the  hour  the  business 
houses  were  closed  each  church  held  ser- 
vices in  their  respective  buildings.  This 
was  not  a union  service  ,but  there  was 
cooperation  to  secure  the  attendance  of  all 
the  people  at  one  of  the  services.  Mr. 
Tope  sums  up  the  results  in  these  words: 
“The  whole  towm  was  stirred,  a better 
friendly  feeling  was  created,  and  the  Len- 
ten season  took  on  a deep  significance.” 
— T.  F.  B. 


Albania  and  the  Community  Churches 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Phineas  B.  Kennedy  have 
been  working  in  Albania  for  over  twenty 
years.  Not  only  working  bub  investing 
their  private  funds  in  the  mission  work  of 
that  great  people.  By  their  kindly  grace, 
their  sweet  spirited  fellowship  and  un- 
selfish service  they  have  won  their  way 
and  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  known 
them.  They  are  respected  highly  by  the 
government.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  been  on  a 
working-furlough  in  America  for  several 
months.  In  May  he  spoke  at  the  State 
Conference  of  Union  Churches  in  Doracut, 
Mass.  These  churches  have  been  partial- 
ly supporting  him.  His  work  is  strongly 
recommended  to  each  church.  If  other 
community  churches  are  looking  for  a for- 
eign missionary  object,  Albania  is  one 
worth  considering.  It  is  under  no  board 
but  supported  by  voluntary  gifts.  During 
September  and  October  Dr.  Kennedy  was 
in  Boston.  The  chairman  of  the  State 
Missionary  Committee  made  Sunday  and 
weekday  appointments  for  him.  He  visit- 
ed 20  churches  on  Sundays  and  spoke  over 
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50  times.  Also  he  had  three  week  night 
engagements.  People  in  all  these  churches 
were  deeply  moved  by  the  information  of 
what  this  man  and  his  wife  have  done, 
and  deeply  impressed  by  the  wonderful 
spirituality  of  his  personality.  He  has 
but  just  returned  to  Albania  and  is  in  a 
joyous  frame  of  mind  for  he  has  taken 
with  him  two  new  workers,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Kelby  G.  Tucker.  These  joyous  young 
people  are  trained  and  well  equipped  for 
this  work.  Community  churches  should 
know  of  these  people  and  their  work. 
Their  address  is  Kortcha,  Albania.  Sub- 
scriptions can  be  sent  to  the  Albanian 
Mission  Fund,  care  of  Guarantee  Trust 
Co.,  of  New  York,  140  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 


THE  CANAL  ZONE  SUCCESS 

One  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  the 
wisdom  of  church  union  is  being  given 
continuously  on  the  Canal  Zone.  Repre- 
sentatives of  seventeen  denominations 
compose  this  Union  church  which  meets 
in  four  congregations  at  Balboa,  Christobal, 
Gatun  and  Pedro  Miguel. 

Another  year  of  successful  work  has 
been  completed.  The  total  membership 
is  now  535.  The  most  important  part  of 
the  work  is  that  done  in  the  thoroughly 
up-to-date  Bible  school.  The  attendance 
last  year  averaged  725.  The  young  people’s 
societies  number  120.  Beside  meeting  all 
the  expenses  for  maintaining  work  of 
these  congregations  $1,800  is  raised  each 
year  to  support  a missionary  to  the  Pana- 
manians at  David,  Panama. 

Two  splendid  churches  have  been  erect- 
ed at  Balboa  and  Christobal.  $4,000  is 
needed  from  the  States  for  each  church 
for  the  securing  of  needed  equipment  and 
the  payment  of  last  bills.  The  local  con- 
gregations have  accepted  the  responsibili- 
ty of  raising  equal  amounts.  This  Union 
church  is  a “missionary  church”  only  in 
the  spirit  of  aggressiveness. 

As  soon  as  the  above  obligations  are  met 
we  will  erect  an  adequate  building  at 
Gatun,  the  locks  at  the  Atlantic  end  of  the 
canal.  The  government  will  provide  a fine 
location  without  cost.  It  would  be  a 
splendid  thing  for  some  individual  to 
erect  this  church  as  a memorial. 

Roy  B.  Guild. 


IOWA  NOTES 

First  Federated  Church,  of  Des  Moines, 
hope  within  the  coming  year  to  see  their 
plans  and  dreams  of  the  past  five  years 
materialize  into  a fine  new  church.  Final 
plans  have  been  adopted  by  the  board  and 
may  be  presented  to  the  church  before 
these  notes  are  in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 
Th  plans  call  for  a fine  new  auditorium 
seating  eleven  hundred  people  for  worship 
or  other  services,  many  new  separate  class 
rooms  and  facilities  for  other  departmental 
work  and  a recreational  building  with  full 
sized  gymnasium,  stage  and  class  facili- 
ties and  united  for  general  recreational 
purposes.  The  basement  for  this  new  addi- 
tion was  constructed  some  four  years  ago 
and  has  been  in  use  during  the  time  plans 
have  been  materializing  for  the  present 
structure. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Fleck,  4208  Hickman  Ave., 
Des  Moines,  missionary  ofiicer  of  the  Iowa 
Conference  of  Community,  Union  and  Fed- 
erated Churches,  has  worked  out  a compre- 
hensive missionary  program  for  such 
churches,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  has 
met  with  the  approval  of  J.  R.  Hargreaves, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Community 


Church  Workers  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  that 
he  is  having  a number  of  them  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  for  distribution  in  the  near 
future. 

A number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  Iowa 
have  recently  been  contributing  to  a fund 
to  assist  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Tasker, 
who  are  engaged  in  missionary  work  among 
the  students  at  Calcutta,  India,  in  fitting 
up  a large  assembly  hall  for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tasker  continue  to  meet 
with  increasing  success  in  their  work 
there.  At  one  time  they  were  pastors  of 
Community  church,  Williamson,  Iowa. 

The  ladies  of  Federated  church  at  Union 
have  decided  upon  Thursday,  February  7th, 
as  the  date  for  the  fourth  annual  Father 
and  Son  banquet.  This  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing social  events  of  the  year  in  this 
church  and  the  church  facilities  are  usual- 
ly taxed  to  capacity  to  accomodate  those 
who  wish  to  attend. 

A delegation  from  First  Federated 
Church  of  Des  Moines  drove  to  Perry  on 
the  evening  of  January  11th  and  assisted 
with  the  revival  meetings  there  which  were 
under  the  direction  of  Wm.  J.  Lockhart. 

F.  F.  Stover,  pastor  of  Federated  Church 
at  Union  was  the  evangelist  at  a series  of 
revival  meetings  held  in  the  Liberty 
Friends  church  some  eight  miles  southwest 
of  Union.  This  church  is  a strictly  rural 
church,  and  while  affiliating  with  the 
Friends  state  organization,  is  in  many  re- 
spects a community  type  of  a church.  The 
meetings  were  originally  started  on  Janu- 
ary 6th,  but  on  account  of  snow  blockades, 
had  to  be  deferred  about  two  weeks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  Iowa  churches  of  the 
rural  and  small  town  class,  have  been 
badly  handicapped  by  the  snow  blockades 
and  severe  winter  weather  in  the  early 
part  of  January  and  are  having  to  carry 
on  under  handicaps  and  with  a much  re- 
duced attendance. 

J.  P.  Johnson. 


PIPE  ORGANS 

of  any  lize  or  con- 
struction. Estimates 
cheerfully  submitted. 

Electric  Organ  blow- 
ing outfits  for  organs 
of  any  make. 

Also  Reed  Organs  for 
Church  or  Homo. 

Write  stating  which 
catalog  is  desired. 
Hlnnera  Organ  Oo., 

Pekin,  m. 


PULPIT  AND 
CHOIR 


Embroidered  Pulpit  Hangings, 
Bookmarkers,  etc. 

Custom  Tailoring  for  Clergymen 


Specialists  in  Church  Vestments 
and  Embroideries  for 
half  a century 


COX  SONS  VINING  Inc. 
131-3  E 23rd  St  New  York 


THE  NORTHERN  BIBLE  SOCIETY 
Incorporated 

Duluth,  Minnesota 

This  Society  carries  on  a free  distri- 
bution of  the  Bible  among  those  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  reached  with 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  in  the  Lumber 
camps,  Cheap  Boarding  Houses,  sailors 
on  che  Lakes,  in  isolated  settlements, 
among  the  Indian  children  in  Govern- 
ment schools  and  where  ever  there  is 
special  need.  This  Society  has  over  500 
voluntary  workers  in  neglected  settle- 
ments; and  is  supported  by  free  will 
contributions. 

Write  for  further  information  and 
send  contribution  to  the  Northern  Bible 
Society,  716  West  Superior  Street,  Du- 
luth, Minnesota. 
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The  Christian  Life 


Edited  by 


A rich  selection  of  the  ageless  hymns. 

Hymns  set  to  the  right  tunes. 

New  Hymns  voicing  the  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Words  within  the  music  staff. 

Hymns  logically  grouped  and  in  orderly 
progression. 

Responsive  Readings:  each  selection  oc- 
cupies a single  page. 

In  Its  5th  Large  Edition 


PRICE,  single  copy  $2.00  $135.00  per  100 

Does  your  church  need  new  hymn  books?  Send  for  a copy  of  “Hymns  of  the 
Christian  Life  ’ ’ for  examination. 

A.  S.  BARNES  and  COMPANY 

Publishers  of  Hymn  Books  Since  1855 

67  West  44th  Street  ‘ New  York  City 


The  most  usable,  satisfactory  and  beauti- 
ful hymnal  before  the  churches. 


MILTON  S.  LITTLEFIELD,  D.  D. 
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THE  PERPETUITY  OF  FEDERATIONS 


By  J.  R.  Hargreaves. 

In  line  with  a previous  statement,  which  involves  the  process 
of  federation  may  I be  permitted  to  say  a word  on  the  permanency 
of  such  method  of  adjustment.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  while 
the  wise  and  natural  first  step  in  the  case  of  church  mergers  is 
federation  with  the  retaining  of  the  corporate  entity,  such  ar- 
rangement has  its  time  limit.  It  cannot  last  indefinitely  and  hold 
the  full  interest  of  the  entire  group.  As  the  years  go  by  more 
and  more  people  will  be  joining  the  federation  as  such  with  the 
result  that  a section  of  membership  outnumbering  either  or  anyi 
of  the  original  bodies,  will  exist  and  will  desire  a simpler  and 
more  united  form  of  organization.  Within  the  month  I have  been 
asked  to  confer  with  committees  of  two  federated  churches  who 
were  finding  that  a closer  form  of  organization  was  necessary  to 
their  greatest  local  success.  After  studying  the  situation  as  it 
was  presented  to  me,  in  each  case,  and  fipding  a considerable 
similarity  in  the  problems  involved,  I wrote  a preamble,  for  the 
proposed  rearrangement  of  the  constitutions,  which  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  committees.  Thinking,  or  rather  knowing  that  other 
churches  are  having  a similar  problem  to  the  ones  referred  to  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  quote  the  preamble  as  written,  using  the 
letters  A and  B for  church  names.  It  reads  as  follows:  “Preamble 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  federated  churches  of 
Smithville.  ’ ’ 

“Feeling  the  need  of  a more  united  effort  in  the  rendering  of 
the  greatest  possible  service  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  the  (A) 
church  and  (B>)  church  of  Smithville  agree  to  federate  their  forces 
according  to  the  following  idea  and  method  of  operation:  We 
as  churches,  do  now  by  voluntary  vote,  merge  into  and  will  here- 
after conduct  our  affairs  as  one  body  to  be  known  as  (The  Fed- 
erated Church  or  The  Community  Church  of  Smithville).  In  the 
future  conduct  of  our  affairs,  in  points  of  emphasis  in  religious 
expression,  and  in  the  stewardship  of  benevolences,  the  united 
groups  shall  consistently  keep  in  mind  the  worthy  traditions,  dis- 
tinctive principles,  and  world  objectives  of  the  original  constituent 
bodies,  and  also  seek  to  make  itself  an  hospitable  center  for  those 
members  of  other  communions  who  may  seek  its  fellowship.  In 
the  possession  and  management  of  the  combined  assets  the  church 
shall  be  and  shall  act  as  one  congregation  its  assets  being  placed 
under  the  control  of  one  Board  of  Trustees.” 

If  question  arises  concerning  the  matter  of  outside  affiliation 
in  the  case  of  a church  forming  a constitution  like  the  one  our 
preamble  suggests,  we  can  only  say  that  a relation  with  the 
original  bodies  can  be  maintained  if  they  will  adapt  their  statis- 
tical blank  to  such  an  arrangement,  or  it  can  be  affiliated  with  the 
work  of  the  parent  churches  through  the  committee  referred  to 
in  the  preceding  section. 




My  journeys  and  contacts  in  February  were  largely  conducted 
in  company  of  D.  Morse  of  the  Home  Missions  Council  and  were 
in  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Conditions  and  possibilities 
in  Oklahoma  will  form  the  basis  of  my  next  contacts. 


METHODIST  AND  PRESBYTERIAN  UNION 


By  O.  J.  Randall. 

/ 

“The  purpose  which  is  uppermost  in  our  thoughts  is  no  less 
than  that  Bpoken  of  in  our  overture  to  your  General  Assembly, 
namely,  to  explore  with  you,  if  you  are  like-minded,  the  undis- 
covered possibilities  which  lie  in  the  wide  and  inviting  field  of 
organic  union.” 

Thus  declared  Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  chairman  and  spokes- 
man of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  representatives,  to  the  members 
of  the  department  of  church  cooperation  and  union  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  the  United  States,  at  their  joint  conference 
in  Pittsburgh  on  January  30. 

The  response  of  Dr.  J.  Ross  Stevenson,  expressing  the  attitude 
of  the  Presbyterian  group,  was  no  less  cordial  and  definite  as  to  the 
hope  entertained  by  them  that  organic  form  might  be  given  to 
the  fact,  now  generally  recognized,  that  “today,  in  all  essentials, 
we  are  one.  ’ ’ 

During  the  progress  of  the  conference  the  most  fraternal  spirit 
was  manifest  and  unanimity  of  purpose  prevailed.  Many  delegates 
spoke  with  great  earnestness.  Incidentally,  it  was  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  desire  for  union  was  not  confined  to  these  two 
churches  but  was  very  widespread  among  the  various  communions. 
At  the  very  time  that  this  conference  was  being  held,  representa- 
tives of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  the  Northern  Baptists  were  in 
a gathering  for  a similar  purpose  only  two  blocks  away  in  the 
same  city. 

Steps  were  taken  to  continue  further  study  and  negotiation 
toward  the  end  in  view.  These  negotiations  will  include  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  polity  and  doctrine,  administrative 
work  and  property  interests,  none  of  which  presents  it  is  believed 
any  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  union.  It  was  voted  to 
recommend  to  the  boards  of  home  and  foreign  missions  of  the 
two  churches  that  they  should  seek  to  promote  cooperation  and 
unity  and  support  the  efforts  being  made  for  the  organic  union  of 
all  the  evangelical  churches  in  mission  fields. 

The  record  of  this  significant  conference  gives  additional  im- 
petus and  power  to  the  tremendous  urge  in  the  direction  of  such 
a degree  and  form  of  union  among  the  churches  of  Christ  as  shall 
make  them  essentially  one,  a sentiment  which  has  found  visible  and 
effective  expression  in  our  host  of  community  churches.  Nor  is 
it  too  much  to  believe  that  the  results  achieved  by  our  community 
churches  and  the  spirit  of  unity  demonstrated  have  made  thous- 
ands aware  of  the  need  and  the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  our 
ideals. 


“WILD  OVER  RADIO”  IN  CHINESE 


Writing  of  new  developments  in  China  in  the  recent  months, 
Prof.  Harry  S.  Martin  of  Jefferson  Academy  in  Tungchow,  says: 
“You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  our  boys  have  gone  wild 
over  radio.  Mr.  Fan,  our  science  teacher,  has  been  working 
with  them  in  the  laboratory,  making  radio  sets.  Now  the  boys 
are  making  their  own  sets  and  the  whole  school  campus  is  strung 
with  wires.  There  is  not  much  that  they  can  get  over  the  air  yet, 
but  broadcasting  stations  are  being  established  rapidly  in  China 
and  plans  are  being  made  to  send  out  worthwhile  material.  Think 
what  it  will  mean  to  the  country  districts  when  our  boys  take 
home  their  radio  sets!  We  are  pleased  with  the  investigating  and 
scientific  attitude  which  is  being  developed.” 

Jefferson  Academy  is  not  the  only  place  in  North  China  where 
the  radio  is  making  itself  felt.  H.  W.  Robinson  of  Paotingfu  says: 
“The  school  has  a radio  now  and  we  listen  in  on  Peking,  Tientsin, 
Shanghai,  Dairen,  Seoul,  and  Osaka.  We  are  also  developing  a li- 
brary and  museum  and  are  looking  for  funds  for  equipment  for 
the  physics  and  chemistry  laboratories.” 

Even  more  significant  will  be  its  effect  in  China  as  it  develops 
not  only  a world  consciousness,  but  also  a sense  of  national  unity. 
It  will  help  likewise  to  advance  the  cause  of  a unified  dialect 
which  will  be  one  of  the  major  needs  in  the  China  of  tomorrow. 
How  far  the  Christian  churches  can  make  use  of  the  radio  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  it  is  worth  very  careful  consideration. 


It  is  a common  failing  to  transfer  to  an  institution  the  loyal- 
tv  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  object  for  which  that  insti- 
tution was  founded;  to  forget  that  the  Church  was  created  to  save 
souls,  not  souls  to  save  the  Church. — Lunn,  in  “John  Wesley.” 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

By  Orvis  F.  Jordan. 


Most  startling  of  all  the  religious  developments  in 
America  since  the  world  war  is  the  community  church. 
After  all  the  regimentation  of  war  days  one  might  per- 
haps have  expected  that  religion  would  also  be  more 
highly  organized.  It  has  been  in  most  of  the  older  de- 
nominations. Never  in  the  history  of  American  denom- 
inations have  we  had  so  many  “drives.”  Programs  have 
been  handed  down  on  the  parish  minister  without  num- 
ber. But  along  with  this  has  been  another  type  of  move- 
ment which  for  the  most  part  is  the  exact  opposite,  the 
community  church  movement. 

More  than  sixteen  hundred  organizations  have  come 
into  being  which  confess  their  primary  loyalty  to  be  to  a 
local  community.  Ancient  creeds  have  ceased  to  be  bar- 
riers, and  rituals  that  were  once  fences  are  now  gates. 
Local  churches  have  endeavored  to  study  social  condi- 
tions in  smaller  conditions  and  to  supply  the  service  which 
has  been  conspicuously  lacking.  This  new  movement  has 
seldom  been  theologically  conscious.  For  the  most  part 
these  churches  have  felt  no  urge  to  reform  doctrine.  They 
have  made  no  conspicuous  dogmatic  affirmations  or  de- 
nials. 

The  urge  has  been  one  of  fellowship  in  behalf  of  hu- 
man good.  Without  ceasing  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to 
be  concerned  about  about  the  welfare  of  souls,  the  com- 
munity point  of  view  has  been  stressed.  The  new  church 
has  not  stood  aloof  from  other  agencies  of  human  good 
but  has  been  conspicuously  concerned  about  the  progress 
of  good  schools,  wholesome  recreation,  social  good-will 
and  the  practical  realization  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the 
only  place  a man  can  realize  it,  among  the  people  that  he 
knows  and  comes  in  constant  contact  with. 

The  movement  to  a most  conspicuous  degree  has  been 
a layman’s  movement.  Many  of  these  churches,  with 
constitutions  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  have  come 
into  running  order  before  a preacher  was  brought  to  the 
field.  Sometimes  the  preacher  has  tried  to  change  the 
plans  that  were  laid.  If.  so,  he  usually  made  a quick 
change  of  parish.  Often  the  preacher  moved  on  quickly 
for  his  heart  was  not  in  the  new  order  of  things.  Most  of 
the  churches  have  succeeded  any  way;  succeeded  in  a 
most  conspicuous  degree. 

However,  many  preachers  have  been  converted  by 
the  laymen  to  the  new  way.  The  preachers  often  say 
that  the  new  kind  of  church  is  superior  because  it  makes 
evangelism  easier.  Men  do  not  need  to  be  converted  to  a 
denomination  before  they  join  a church.  It  is  enough 
to  be  converted  to  Christ.  These  preachers  report  an 
unusual  number  of  middle  aged  men  taking  up  with 
Christianity  for  the  first  time.  The  new  church  places  no 
undue  burden  on  faith,  it  does  not  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  any  form  of  ceremonial  and  it  has  no  out- 
grown rules  of  conduct  to  form  a basis  of  discipline. 

What  has  brought  these  sixteen  hundred  churches 
into  being?  Perhaps  a new  mobility  of  population  with 
its  broadening  influence.  The  war  lifted  four  million 
young  men  out  of  the  insularity  of  their  life  and  showed 
them  the  big  world.  And  then  came  the  automobile  which 
now  acords  the  most  ordinary  families  trips  into  distant 
states.  Frequent  changes  of  population,  both  on  the  farm 


and  in  the  city,  make  a man  live  first  in  the  parish  of  one 
kind  of  denomination  and  then  in  another.  This  man  af- 
ter belonging  to  several  different  denominations  says, 
“One  church  is  as  good  as  another”  by  which  he  means, 
“One  denomination  is  as  good  as  another.”  For  this  at- 
titude he  is  scolded  by  the  older  type  of  cleric,  but  he 
persists  that  he  is  right. 

The  radio  is  also  a contributing  influence,  though  it 
has  not  been  a potent  force  for  the  whole  period.  Maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  farm  journals  and  trade  journals, 
have  come  to  publish  articles  on  religion.  These  have 
been  conspicuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  waste  of  the 
competitive  method  in  religion.  They  have  even  charged 
that  the  thing  that  kept  most  towns  from  becoming  com- 
munities practicing  brotherhood  is  the  clash  of  sects. 

Nor  dare  one  fail  to  chronicle  a certain  reaction 
against  all  the  super-drives  that  the  church  has  put  on 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  laymen  grew  weary 
of  being  herded  together  at  dinners  and  made  to  contri- 
bute to  some  cause  for  which  they  had  scant  enthusiasm. 
The  laymen  were  sometimes  wrong.  Often  the  cause  was 
worthy.  But  the  overhead  leaders  were  not  willing  to 
wait  on  educational  processes  to  achieve  their  ends.  They 
must  have  their  money  right  away.  They  had  a touching 
faith  in  the  power  of  money  to  convert  the  world,  which 
strangely  enough  is  not  shared  by  many  of  the  people  who 
make  the  money.  So  far  as  the  community  church  has 
become  neglectful  of  missions,  its  appearance  in  America 
is  a distressing  omen.  But  so  far  as  it  is  an  insistence  on 
more  democratic  methods  of  financing  big  Christian  pro- 
jects, it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Community 
churches  usually  contribute  to  missions,  but  some  mission- 
ary projects  have  ceased  to  appeal.  Why  should  any 
member  of  a community  church  contribute  money  to  force 
upon  another  community  the  religious  competition  that 
has  been  repudiated  at  home? 

The  democratic  spirit  has  led  many  community 
churches  to  new  experiments.  One  hears  of  churches  that 
invite  the  whole  community  and  not  just  church  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  the  election  of  church  officers.  In  such 
churches,  the  official  board  is  not  completely  made  up  of 
church  members.  Women  have  a much  larger  part  in  the 
operation  of  such  churches  and  hold  more  of  the  official 
positions.  The  obligation  of  representing  the  working 
class  elements  as  well  as  the  white  collar  class  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  has  been  stressed  in  many  places. 

The  community  church  is  here.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  will  die  out  right  away.  During  the  past  six  years 
these  churches  have  come  into  being  at  the  rate  of  two 
new  ones  every  week.  The  news  pages  of  The  Commu- 
nity Churchman  show  that  they  arise  without  the  assist- 
ance of  outside  aid  all  over  America. 

What  will  happen  to  this  movement?  An  older  union 
church  movement  sprang  up  in  the  middle  west  fifty  years 
ago.  One  may  find  in  the  abstract  of  title  of  many  a de- 
nominational church  that  the  property  was  once  union 
church  property.  The  older  union  churches  were  mostly 
absorbed  back  into  denominationalism. 

This  older  union  church  was  a by-product  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  the  middle  west,  These 
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churches  were  more  evangelistic,  more  theologically  con- 
servative and  more  anti-social  in  their  attitude  than  the 
denominational  churches  around  them.  They  neglected 
missions,  and  had  no  world  view.  And  they  died,  fall- 
ing an  easy  prey  to  the  denominational  representative 
who  came  through  the  community  threatening  them  with 
competition.  The  exceptions  to  this  generalization  were 
of  another  spirit.  And  they  are  still  alive. 

Will  the  community  church  be  absorbed  back  into 
denominationalism  ? No  one  has  any  figures  to  show  a 
trend.  One  hears  now  and  then  of  an  independent  church 
becoming  a denominational  church  pure  and  simple,  but 
not  so  often  as  one  hears  of  a denominational  church  los- 
ing its  life  in  a new  independent  church. 

Denominationalism  has  some  things  of  a practical 
character  to  commend  it.  The  community  with  a. floating 
population  may  need  the  outside  direction  which  it  af- 
fords. The  conventions  afford  a larger  fellowship. 
Church  methods  are  worked  out  in  denominational  offices 
that  are  often  most  helpful. 

But  up  to  now  denominationalism  has  continued  to 
defy  the  will  of  the  local  community  as  to  the  method  of 
its  organization.  In  one  Illinois  town  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  community  voted  for  a community  church.  But  a re- 
ligious denomination  still  puts  five  hundred  dollars  a year 
into  that  town  to  keep  alive  a poor  struggling  little  de- 
nominational church.  The  little  church  with  its  stipend 
from  the  outside  will  not  absorb  the  community  church. 
Instead,  denominationalism  has  a black  eye  in  that  com- 
munity for  a generation.  Not  in  our  day  will  the  commu- 
nity churches  be  absorbed  back  into  denominationalism. 

Or  perhaps  the  community  churches  will  persist,  but 
become  cooperative  with  protestantism  through  the  medi- 
um of  church  federations.  The  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Churches  takes  the  responsibility  each  year  of 
calling  a convention  of  the  thirty  union  churches  of  the 
state  which  are  completely  outside  the  fellowship  of  de- 
nominations. Through  the  federation  these  churches  are 
now  being  given  missionary  projects  and  are  being  made 
aware  of  the  larger  movements  of  Christianity.  In  Ohio 
community  churches  are  represented  in  the  Ohio  Council 
of  Churches.  However  in  California  (perhaps  in  other 
states)  the  federation  movement  gives  no  representation 
to  independent  churches  in  the  common  life  of  the  evan- 
gelical group.  In  most  of  the  states  of  the  union  there 
is  no  state  federation  of  denominational  churches.  In 
these  states  community  churches  have  no  contacts  with 
the  general  Christian  movement  save  through  missions 
and  through  the  fellowship  of  community  church  min- 
isters with  the  denominational  bodies  to  which  they  be- 
long. 

Will  community  churches  become  a permanent  fea- 
ture of  the  American  life,  finding  fellowship  through  new 
state  federations  to  be  formed?  Peter  wanted  to  build  a 
tabernacle,  and  stay  up  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
Most  of  us  would  like  to  make  our  religious  situation 
permanent.  To  postulate  that  community  churches  are 
to  be  a permanent  part  of  the  church  life  of  America  is 
to  deny  the  very  element  of  progress  in  religion  which 
brought  them  into  being. 

There  are  some  who  see  in  the  community  church 
movement  a new  radicalism,  more  popular  and  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  Unitarian  revolt  of  a century  ago.  These 
would  even  doubt  the  propriety  of  calling  a community 
church  a Christian  church.  It  must  include  in  it  all  the 
people  of  the  community  whether  they  want  to  be  includ- 
ed or  not : the  fundamentalists,  the  bootleggers,  the  har- 
lots, the  university  professors  and  all  the  rest.  They  feel 
this  to  be  democratic  in  spite  of  the  loud  protests  of  many 
people  against  their  being  included  in  such  a church.  To 


see  anything  like  this  in  the  present  community  church 
movement  indicates  a lack  of  travel.  One  who  views  the 
thing  realistically  finds  in  the  new  movement  a tolerance, 
indeed,  that  is  new  to  American  religion.  But  they  do  not 
find  in  it  any  willingness  to  form  a new  religion,  a syncret- 
ism big  enough  to  include  both  belief  and  denial. 

And  everybody  has  heard  that  the  community  church 
is  about  to  become  a new  denomination.  Some  even  say  it 
is  already  a new  denomination.  These  commit  the  fallacy 
of  etymology.  A thing  denominated  is  not  therefore  a 
denomination.  Otherwise  the  Socialist  party,  the  painters 
union  and  the  hardware  dealers’  association  are  all  de- 
nominations. Just  now  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  this 
new  movement  are  enrolled  in  denominational  year-books. 
The  churches  never  hold  conventions  (if  one  except  the 
sporadic  efforts  of  a dozen  little  churches).  No  organiza- 
tion dares  to  speak  for  the  movement.  Even  the  Commu- 
nity Church  Workers  is  made  up  of  men  and  women  who 
have  never  been  members  of  a community  church  as  well 
as  of  community  church  people.  Alva  W.  Taylor  well 
says,  “The  community  church  movement  will  not  become 
a denomination  until  it  invents  a device  to  exclude  some 
one.” 

Denominations  have  been  made  in  days  gone  by  bit- 
ter persecution,  lies  and  excommunications.  There  would 
be  no  Methodist  church  today  if  the  Anglican  bishops  of 
the  eighteenth  century  had  had  as  much  sense  as  bishops 
have  today.  While  the  community  church  movement 
arouses  keen  criticism,  there  is  no  evidence  that  its  min- 
isters and  members  are  about  to  be  denied  fellowship 
among  the  Christian  people  of  America.  No  one  but  the 
persecutor  could  make  a denomination  of  the  community 
church  movement.  And  the  religious  persecutor  today  is 
conspicuously  weak.  Mobs  were  stirred  up  against  John 
Wesley.  But  no  mob  will  strip  the  preachers  of  this  new 
movement. 

There  is  one  more  possibility  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  this  movement.  It  might  be  included  in  such 
a unity  of  religious  forces  as  was  set  up  in  Canada.  All 
of  Canada’s  community  churches  are  now  in  the  United 
Church  of  Canada.  Such  a fate  would  comport  with  the 
ideals  of  the  movement.  The  leaven  of  sixteen  hundred 
community  churches  would  tend  to  give  such  an  overhead 
union  a little  more  of  democracy  and  a little  more  con- 
cern about  the  welfare  of  folks  on  Main  Street. 

Community  ckurch  people  will  be  puzzled  in  the  next 
few  years  if  some  of  the  proposed  denominational  mergers 
go  through.  Will  they  join  up  with  the  Congregational- 
Christian  group?  Will  they  join  the  proposed  Methodist- 
Presbyterian  merger?  Perhaps  the  Baptist-Disciples 
group  will  invite  them?  Dare  they  disappear  in  this  in- 
itial stage  of  the  union  of  denominations  in  America?  No 
one  dares  to  say.  In  sixteen  hundred  communities  the 
question  will  doubtless  be  debated.  One  cannot  doubt 
that  they  would  unite  with  some  inclusive  church  merger. 
But  with  a partial  merger,  one  may  not  say. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  look  upon 
this  new  movement  as  a valuable  piece  of  experimenta- 
tion. Its  mistakes  will  become  increasingly  apparent. 
But  the  spirit  of  invention,  peculiarly  an  American  spir- 
it, proposes  to  do  to  church  life  what  it  once  did  to  the 
hand  loom.  Wise  leaders  of  religious  life  in  America 
will  welcome  this  experimentation.  They  will  welcome 
the  renewed  religious  life  in  villages  where  it  was  once 
dead,  an  evidence  that  the  inventive  spirit  may  improve 
religion. 

Independency  has  real  elements  of  weakness  in  it. 
But  there  is  greater  weakness  in  competition.  Parochial- 
ism may  strangle  a church : but  even  parochialism  is  bet- 
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ter  than  debates  and  wrangling.  In  the  community  church 
the  American  layman  has  regained  some  of  his  rightful 
leadership  in  religious  affairs  and  he  has  applied  to 
church  life  some  of  the  hard  sense  he  uses  in  business. 
But  biggest  of  all,  he  has  brought  his  idealism  to  the 
church  task.  The  man  who  learns  in  Kiwanis  to  eat  with 
his  bitterest  trade  rival,  thinks  the  preacher  should  learn 


a similar  lesson  at  the  communion  table  and  in  the  holiest 
places  of  the  Christian  faith. 

And  what  is  the  future  of  the  community  church? 
It  has  no  conspicuous  leader  to  make  this  future.  The 
future  will  be  what  God  wills.  But  we  have  faith  that 
that  future  will  be  one  in  which  the  religious  life  of  Amer- 
ica will  receive  a fresh  blessing  at  the  hands  of  God. 


IDEALS  OF  LOVE  AND  MARRIAGE 


The  first  report  of  the  Federal  Council’s  Committee 
on  Marriage  and  Home  has  just  been  issued.  It  deals 
with  “Ideals  of  Love  and  Marriage,”  and  is  given  out  by 
Bishop  James  Cannon,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Dean  Howard  C. 
Robbins,  Vice-chairman,  and  Dr.  Worth  M.  Tippy,  Sec- 
retary.) 

In  an  introductory  statement  the  committee  explain 
chat  the  report  is  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  later 
studies  and  practical  recommendations  on  training  of 
youth  for  marriage,  safe-guarding  marriage,  birth  con- 
trol, the  rights  of  children,  unhappy  marriages  and  the 
problems  of  divorce.  The  report  does  not  deal  with  di- 
voice  except  to  say  that  divorce  is  always  a tragic  f ail- 
lire  of  marriage,  that  pastors  should  be  more  careful  about 
the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  responsibilities  and  therefore  the  attitudes  of  the 
church  and  the  state  with  regard  to  divorce  are  very  dif- 
ferent. 

The  ideal  of  love  and  marriage  which  a people  hold  is 
fundamental  to  all  family  relationships.  The  committee 
have  therefore  considered  the  problems  of  ideals  of  love 
and  marriage  first.  They  hold  that  the  church’s  great 
function  is  not  its  discipline  but  its  teaching  of  iedals, 
and  the  fact  that  the  church  deals  with  the  spiritual  forces 
which  make  it  possible  to  realize  ideals  in  character  and 
in  conduct. 

The  report  opens  with  a frank  recognition  of  the  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  home,  a rising  curve  of  divorce, 
and  an  apparent  increase  of  laxness  in  the  relation  of  the 
sexes;  but  finally  questions  whether  there  is  really  great- 
er laxness  than  a generation  ago. 

The  committee  consider  with  most  anthropologists 
that  monogamy  is  the  basic  form  of  human  marriage, 
and  that  the  home  “is  not  an  artificial  institution  but  has 
grown  out  of  the  deepest  and  longest  experiences  of  the 
race.” 

The  ideal  of  love  and  marriage, — the  older  American 
ideal  as  well  as  the  Christian  ideal, — is  stated  by  the 
Committee  in  the  following  words:  “Countless  young 

people  in  this  land  have  seen  in  marriage  not  only  a 
monogamous  relationship  but  an  inspiring  vision  of  de- 
voted loyalty  and  life-long  companionship  between  one 
man  and  one  woman.  Most  of  our  young  people  love  like 
that  at  one  time  or  another,  and  all  of  them  desire  to  do 
so.  They  have  entered  into  a relationship  in  marriage 
which  to  them  has  been  deeply  and  consciously  rooted  in 
sex  experiences  and  which  they  have  thought  of  as  natur- 
al but  at  the  same  time  as  spiritual.  These  experiences 
were  expected  to  culminate,  and  normally  culminated,  in 
the  joys  and  responsibilities  of  parenthood.  Ideally  there 
could  be  no  extra-marital  sex  relationships,  either  before 
or  after  marriage,  and  the  union  wms  expected  by  both 
husband  and  wife  and  by  society  to  endure  until  death. 
Difficulties  and  hardships  were  expected  as  a matter  of 
course  but  they  were  accepted  as  a part  of  the  under- 
taking and  were  to  be  met  and  overcome  or  endured. 

“Now  this  is  also  the  Christian  concept  of  marriage 
as  stated  by  our  Lord  himself  in  words  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  power.  A man,  He  said  in  the  Sermon  on  the 


Mount,  is  not  to  think  adultery  in  his  heart.  He  is  to 
discipline  himself  as  he  would  pluck  out  an  offending 
eye.  A man  and  a woman  in  marriage  become  one  flesh, 
— “They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh,” — that  is  to  say,  the 
union  is  organic.  It  is  God  who  unites  them,  which  means 
that  it  is  a profound  biological-spiritual  experience  which 
comes  out  of  the  depths  of  life.  The  union  is  for  life: 
‘What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
asunder.’  The  cruel  Mosaic  law,  which  permitted  a man 
to  divorce  his  wife  with  no  recourse  for  her,  is  abrogated: 
“Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered 
you  to  put  away  your  wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so.”  He  speaks  in  strikingly  beautiful  and  sen- 
sitive words  of  how,  “He  which  made  them  at  the  be- 
ginning made  them  male  and  female,”  and  that,  “For  this 
cause  shall  a man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife.” 

“This  concept  of  marriage  prevails  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  sound,  and  should  be  preserved  at  whatever 
cost,  especially  since  other  and  lower  ideals  are  contend- 
ing for  supremacy.  Young  people  are  not  deceived  when 
they  experience  these  profound  emotions  and  these  vis- 
ions of  mutual  devotion.  They  are  not  meant  to  pass, 
although  they  often  do,  but  to  persist  and  to  glorify  life. 

“A  spiritual  relationship  between  the  sexes  is  part 
of  a larger  moral  order.  It  is  linked  with  belief  in  God, 
with  purposefulness  in  the  universe,  with  sacrifice,  with 
the  struggle  for  human  life,  with  the  higher  idealism  and 
faith  of  mankind.  They  finally  persist  or  perish  together 
in  the  heart.  The  growth  of  a cynical  attitude  towards 
love,  such  as  that  which  now  appears  in  much  current  lit- 
erature, strikes  at  our  civilization.” 

The  report  discusses  the  recent  proposals  of  com- 
panionate marriage  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  ideal. 
The  following  sentences  carry  the  main  criticisms : 

“The  chief  danger  of  companionate  marriage  is  that 
it  puts  sex  desire  first.  Sex  desire  although  one  of  the 
normal  instincts  of  the  body  and  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, should  never  be  put  first.  To  do  so  is  to  degrade  not 
only  the  mind  but  sex  itself.  Sex  experience  is  wholesome 
to  body  and  mind  when  it  is  under  moral  restraint,  and 
when  it  is  transmuted  into  a spiritual  experience  by 
love  and  devotion. 

“Companionate  marriage  gives  a wrong  start  to 
marriage  by  the  ideal  which  it  holds  before  the  young. 
Instead  of  a life-long  companionship  which  purposes  to 
overcome  all  difficulties  and  welcomes  children,  it  starts 
with  self-regarding  motives  and  raises  doubt  as  to  the 
future. 

“Divorce  by  mutual  consent  as  proposed  in  com- 
panionate marriage  is  of  greater  concern  and  dauger  to 
women  than  to  men.  Women  are  tied  to  children  as  men 
can  never  be,  and  most  women  are  badly  handicapped 
for  self-support  after  years  of  work  in  the  home. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  effect  of  companionate 
marriage  would  be  anti-social.  Companionate  is  a noble 
word,  but  all  that  it  connotes  of  comradeship  exists  be- 
tween every  man  and  woman  who  are  well  mated.” 

In  discussing  next  steps,  the  committee  recommend 
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that,  “The  church  should  lift  up  the  Christian  ideal  of 
marriage  with  all  the  power  of  its  great  influence,  and 
that  it  should  throw  about  it  every  possible  religious 
sanction.  The  ideal  of  a marriage  for  life  is  the  only  un- 
ion which  the  church  can  teach.” 

Pastors  are  urged  to  bring  to  bear  the  spiritual  re- 
cources  of  religion  and  the  influences  of  the  church  to 
strengthen  unhappy  homes. 

“Stunt  weddings”  are  condemned  as  disgraceful. 

The  “marrying  parson”  who  commercializes  his  of- 
fice should  reform  himself  or  be  disciplined. 

Pastors  should  be  more  careful  about  the  marriages 
they  perform,  especially  between  divorced  persons  and 
runaway  couples. 

Fathers  are  urged  to  give  more  time  to  the  home, 
and  to  learn  home  economics.  Mothers  need  to  ggt  away 
from  the  home  and  to  have  outside  interests,  as  well  as 




to  meet  the  children  when  they  come  home  from  school. 

The  committee  is  optimistic,  on  the  whole,  about  the 
future  of  the  home. 

“When  the  disturbing  facts  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  and  others  which  have  not  been  mentioned 
have  been  looked  in  the  face,  society,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  committee,  need  not  fear  for  the  ultimate  future  of 
monogamic  marriage.  The  home  is  not  an  artificial  insti- 
tution but  has  grown  out  of  the  deepest  and  longest  ex- 
periences of  the  race. 

“Life  in  the  home,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which  it 
would  be  folly  to  minimize,  still  offers  and  doubtless  will 
always  offer  the  best  environment  for  children,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  greatest  happiness  to  most  men  and 
women,  the  strongest  influences  for  character-building 
and  the  best  security  against  the  hazards  of  loneliness, 
sickness  and  age.” 


THE  KIND  OF  A CHURCH  I WANT 

By  James  Dwight  Wyker. 


In  the  November  issue  of  The  Community  Church- 
man the  chiding  editor  says  that  many  churches  specify 
the  type  of  preacher  whicii  will  qualify  for  their  parish 
but  no  preacher  ever  describes  the  kind  of  church  he 
wants.  1 hereby  accept  his  challenge,  and  promise  to  ac- 
cept the  first  call  I receive  from  any  church  which  ful- 
fills the  following  conditions. 

The  first  is  personnel.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
hundred  families  with  seventy-five  percent  or  more  liv- 
ing on,  and  cultivating  farms.  These  should  be  pre- 
dominantly Protestant  for  the  sake  of  the  efficiency.  If 
there  is  a small  village  or  town  in  the  territory  it  must 
not  overshadow  the  rural  district. 

The  second  is  physical.  The  soil  must  be  moderately 
productive  for  thin  soil  cannot  produce  a self-supporting 
church  in  the  modern  economic  order.  Good  roads  usual- 
ly go  with  such  soil  thus  permitting  an  all-the-year-round 
program  of  activities.  There  must  be  no  physical  obsta- 
cles such  as  mountains  or  rivers  which  prohibit  inter- 
course. 

The  third  is  religious.  There  must  be  one  church 
whether  it  be  community,  federated  or  denominational. 
Competition  is  no  longer  the  life  of  religion  in  a rural  par- 
ish but  rather  its  doom.  The  church  must,  at  least,  have 
the  possibility  of  making  a united  appeal  to  every  family 
within  the  boundary  of  the  parish.  Its  constituency  muse 
be  open-minded  enough  to  open  the  doors  to  all  who  wear 
the  name  Christian  regardless  of  sect.  If  this  situation 
prevails  it  will  be  possible  to  build  an  ever  better  com- 
munity by  the  help  of  the  light  of  religion. 

The  fourth  is  educational.  The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  country  church  and  the  country  school  must 
pul]  together  to  lift  their  constituency  from  the  grasp  of 
paganism.  It  is  desirable  that  a centralized  school  be  the 
co-partner  of  the  community  church.  About  these  two 
institutions  must  center  programs  of  community  health, 
recreation,  social  life,  and  even  economic  organization 
In  fact  the  church  must  provide  a high  grade  program  of 
religious  education  to  supplement  state  education  in  our 
rural  parish.  This  fourth  requirement  is  the  keystone  in 
the  rural  social  structure  which  will  reverse  the  reversion 
trend  of  rural  civilization. 

The  fifth  concerns  trade  and  social  centers.  Commu- 
nity implies  trade  and  social  area.  This  parish  must  have 
a common  center  to  which  the  people  go  on  Saturday 
night  to  trade  and  visit.  If  the  church  is  located  here  it 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  center.  As  a usual  thing,  the 
topography  of  the  district  will  direct  all  the  farmers  to 


this  community  center.  Often  times  the  political  unity 
will  coincide  also.  When  all  these  currents  of  life  go 
down  the  same  highways,  the  people  know  each  other 
and  this  is  the  basis  of  trust  and  cooperation  in  community 
projects.  These  factors  f affiliate  understanding  and 
good  will,  primary  principles  of  religion. 

The  sixth  is  finance.  Naturally,  the  minister  wants  a 
place  to  live  in  the  community  ,and  a living  wage  to  keep 
alive  mentally  as  well  as  physically.  Finance  should 
be  no  problem  when  these  other  five  conditions  are  favor- 
able. For  the  sake  of  the  parish  itself,  I want  a church 
which  is  supported  by  the  entire  membership  rather  than 
by  a few  rich  landlords.  A fair  test  of  the  money  attitude 
is  the  nature  of  the  benevolent  program. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a church  I want.  I know  there  are 
hundreds  of  rural  communities  which  could  easily  be  set 
up  with  everyone  of  these  elementary  requirements.  I 
know  it  would  mean  some  shifting  on  the  part  of  denom- 
inations and  some  tolerance  on  the  part  of  certain  fami- 
lies or  neighborhoods  in  the  community.  Before  long  we 
will  realize  that  any  successful  approach  to  country 
church  work  must  be  sociologically,  economically  and 
geographically  scientific. 


Christ  of  Judea,  look  thou  in  my  heart: 

Do  I not  love  thee,  look  to  thee,  in  thee 
Alone  have  faith  of  all  the  sons  of  men, 

Faith  deepening  with  the  weight  and  woe  of  years? 

Pure  soul  and  tenderest  of  all  that  came 
Into  this  world  of  sorrow,  hear  my  prayer : 

Lead  me  ,yes  lead  me  deeper  into  life — 

This  suffering  human  life  wherein  thou  liv’st 
And  breath ’st  still,  and  holde’st  thy  way  divine. 

’Tis  here,  0 pitying  Christ,  where  thee  I seek, 

Here  where  the  strife  is  fiercest;  where  the  sun 
Beats  down  upon  the  highway  thronged  with  men, 
And  in  the  raging  mart.  Oh ! deeper  lead 
My  soul  into  the  living  world  of  souls 
Where  thou  dost  move. — James  Watson  Gilder. 


I HAVE  STOOD  IN  AWE 

I have  stood  in  awe 

Before  such  things  as  these: 

A candle  lighted  fro  the  dead  . . . . 
The  godliness  of  trees! 

— Nelrose  Lytle. 
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EDITORIALS 


IS  CHRISTIANITY  PROGRESSING? 


Some  people  will  undertake  to  answer  this  question 
by  an  appeal  to  church  statistics.  And  lately  these  have 
been  quite  heartening.  Each  decade  shows  an  increase  of 
church  membership,  though  there  are  here  and  there  years 
in  which  the  churches  seem  to  go  backwards.  But  every- 
body knows  that  church  membership  is  not  the  test. 

Nor  would  we  want  to  settle  it  over  in  the  counting 
house.  The  money  raised  in  the  service  of  religion  varies 
from  time  to  time.  Were  we  to  listen  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sion secretaries  of  the  various  denominations,  we  would 
just  now  have  a pessimistic  story.  They  have  mounting 
deficits  and  declining  receipts.  But  probably  the  total 
money  raised  for  the  service  of  religion  has  not  declined 
very  much.  More  is  used  on  local  churches,  and  less  for 
carrying  the  gospel  across  the  sea. 

But  what  we  want  to  know  most  of  all  is  this : Does 
Christianity  influence  men  in  this  modern  world  more  or 
less  than  formerly?  Is  the  religion  of  the  Carpenter  a 
waning  force  which  after  while  will  make  way  for  some 
other  system? 

Intellectually  Christianity  has  cleaned  house  in  the 
last  fifty  years.  No  one  wants  to  say  that  the  task  is  com- 
plete. But  the  attitude  of  leading  churchmen  to  science 
is  surely  a different  thing  today  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Darwin  and  Huxley.  Few  people  today  would  want 
to  place  a literalistic  interpretation  of  the  Bible  over 
against  assured  results  of  science.  The  church  realizes  at 
last  that  while  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  religious  book  in 
all  the  world  it  is  no  text  book  for  scientific  ideas,  and  was 
never  intended  to  be  such. 

It  is  a great  progressive  step  for  Christianity  to  be- 
come really  tolerant  of  free  research.  Indeed  in  insti- 
tutions founded  by  the  church  and  having  the  church 
traditions,  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  results  of  modern 
science  have  been  achieved. 

And  this  has  been  achieved  through  a willingness  to 
revise  theological  opinion  when  necessary.  There  is  no 
new  theology  in  the  sense  of  one  that  is  brand  new.  But 
there  is  a renovated  theology  in  use  in  the  church  of  to- 
day which  brings  religious  thinking  more  in  accord  with 
the  findings  of  the  laboratory.  One  rejoices  to  find  many 
prominent  scientists  interested  in  the  church,  and  many 
ministers  reading  works  of  science  in  this  new  day. 

The  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  field  of  morals 
was  never  so  much  challenged  as  today.  First  of  all, 
there  is  a new  school  which  decries  the  ethical  concept  in 
toto.  Men  are  but  machines.  They  are  like  the  mechan- 
ical robot  of  a recent  play;  or  more  accurately,  they  are 
like  Televox  which  the  Westinghouse  Company  is  taking 
through  the  country  for  advertising  purposes.  But  this 
denial  of  ethical  responsibility  runs  counter  to  every 
day’s  experience.  It  is  not  taken  seriously  by  men  out- 
side the  church  any  more  than  by  men  inside.  It  is  a 
crankism  of  certain  would-be  intellectuals. 

But  the  content  of  right  and  wrong  is  another  mat- 
ter. The  Federal  Council  of  Churches  has  felt  impelled  to 
study  the  ideals  of  marriage  and  divorce  afresh  and  to 
give  them  to  a world  that  wallows  in  the  filth  of  the  movie 
film  and  the  trash  of  the  news-stand.  On  this  and  other 
ethical  questions,  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  being  judged  by 
men  today.  Yet  on  every  hand  the  ethical  leadershp  of 
Christianity  is  recognized. 

The  ideals  of  conduct  given  to  the  world  by  Chris- 
tianity were  formulated  out  of  experience,  and  not  mere- 


ly legislated.  They  represent  thousands  of  years  of 
human  experience.  They  passed  through  the  mind  of  the 
greatest  ethical  teacher  of  all  the  ages.  He  brought  to 
his  task  the  light  of  one  who  knew  God.  After  all  the 
majority  of  men  in  America  accept  his  ideals,  even  though 
they  do  not  always  realize  them. 

When  Christianity  is  judged  by  the  social  institu- 
tions which  it  creates,  it  suffers  most.  Often  in  history 
it  has  been  on  the  side  of  autocracy  and  of  tyranny. 
Many  of  the  churches  still  have  a hang-over  of  the 
autocratic  or  the  aristocratic  tradition.  But  where  will 
one  find  in  America  more  sane  or  well-visioned  men  in 
social  reform  than  in  the  churches?  The  teachings  of 
Jesus  have  been  the  measuring  stick  for  many  a social 
situation. 

In  industry  Christian  men  have  been  foremost  in 
bringing  justice  and  democracy  into  the  factory'  program. 
The  task  is  most  complicated.  The  experiments  must  not 
be  so  radical  as  to  take  the  bread  from  workers’  mouths. 
But  they  must  lead  on.  And  the  motivating  influence  in 
the  changes  that  are  now  taking  place  in  industrial  organ- 
ization is  none  other  than  a desire  to  make  Christianity 
effective  in  social  and  industrial  relationships. 

When  the  world  war  broke  out,  the  world  at  once 
criticized  the  church  for  not  preventing  it.  Unless  the 
church  were  a political  organization,  how  could  it  pre- 
vent war?  Men  knew  everywhere  that  it  did  not  need  to 
be  a political  organization  to  prevent  war.  If  the  Chris- 
tian church  around  the  world  had  been  holding  up  the 
Christian  ideal  of  peace  as  it  should,  the  great  tragedy  of 
1914  would  never  have  happened. 

But  now  the  peace  message  sounds  out  from  pulpits 
all  over  the  land.  And  laymen,  catching  the  vision  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  insist  on  governmental  measures  that 
are  in  accord  with  the  Christian  ideal.  To  outlaw  war  is 
to  win  a great  victory  for  Christianity.  The  increasing 
difficulty  of  securing  appropriations  to  build  a competitive 
armament  shows  that  a mighty  force  has  been  let  loose  in 
the  land. 

In  lands  beyond  the  sea  are  peoples  who  for  the  first 
time  are  making  a serious  comparison  between  Chris- 
tianity and  some  ancient  faith.  What  is  the  verdict  of 
these?  Just  now  missionary  enthusiasm  has  gone  into  an 
eclipse.  And  yet  some  of  the  most  astounding  results  of 
modern  missions  are  happening  right  before  our  eyes. 
The  new  cabinet  of  the  republic  of  China  has  in  it  nine 
men,  seven  of  whom  are  Christian  men.  No  one  con- 
nived to  bring  this  about.  It  shows  what  China  thinks 
of  Christians. 

In  India  Ghandi  approaches  so  nearly  to  the  Christian 
ideal  that  one  longs  to  reach  him  the  hand  of  Christian 
fellowship.  In  Japan,  as  we  reported  last  month,  a na- 
tive evangelist  has  raised  the  slogan  of  a million  souls 
for  Christ.  Japan  will  extend  her  own  Christianity  when 
there  are  a million  Christians  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

There  are  many  things  to  discourage  the  acute 
Christian  observer  these  days.  A sad  decline  in  habits  of 
worship  is  one.  The  decline  of  missionary  enthusiasm  is 
another.  We  note  with  apprehension  a serious  attack  on 
the  ethical  ideal  of  Christianity  by  misguided  men. 

But  we  read  our  church  history  but  superficially  if 
we  think  that  these  problems  are  new.  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  England  is  far  more  Christian  today  than 
in  the  times  of  Charles  the  Second  or  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  America  has  more  religion  today  than  in  the 
days  following  the  Revolutionary  war. 
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For  spiritual  values  one  has  no  statistics.  The  values 
that  God  cares  for  may  neither  be  weighed  nor  numbered. 
But  we  see  Christianity  adjusting  herself  to  new  condi- 
tions, meeting  new  opportunities  of  service  and  success- 
fully combatting  many  an  ancient  evil.  It  is  not  a spent 
force  in  the  world  yet  but  on  the  contrary  is  very  young. 


PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


The  United  States  has  a new  President.  He  is  differ- 
ent in  many  ways;  the  first  Quaker  to  become  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  land;  and  the  first  engineer.  He  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-citizens.  From 
their  first  acquaintance  with  him  as  the  administrator  of 
great  works  of  war-time  relief  up  to  now  he  has  shown 
an  ever  new  array  of  talent. 

Last  fall  he  was  only  a presidential  candidate!  Then 
we  took  liberties  with  him.  He  was  criticized  and 
praised.  But  now  he  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
His  high  office  should  relieve  him  of  that  type  of  captious 
criticism  which  marks  a political  campaign  though  it 
cannot  absolve  him  from  the  solemn  judgment  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  should  he  betray  his  high  trust. 

What  may  we  dare  to  hope  for  under  President 
Hoover?  We  put  first  in  the  list,  peaceful  relations  with 
all  other  nations,  based  upon  essential  justice.  We  hope 
that  during  this  administration  the  U nixed  States  may  be 
a leader  in  promoting  the  true  brotherhood  of  man  among 
all  peoples. 

We  hope  for  that  measure  of  economic  relief  that  will 
enable  every  economic  group  in  the  nation  to  have  the  re- 
sources that  measure  social  well-being  to  a large  extent. 
Particularly  should  the  farmer  come  into  a great  new  day. 

The  respect  for  law  must  be  cultivated  by  firm  and 
fearless  execution  of  the  laws,  particularly  those  laws  now 
most  violated.  It  is  high  time  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  show  that  it  means  to  support  our  prohi- 
bition laws.  And  back  of  the  President  should  be  loyal 
churches  determined  to  support  his  efforts  in  this  direction 
at  every  cost. 

We  shall  hope  also  to  see  a system  of  public  appoint- 
ments which  shall  consider  the  public  good  more  than  the 
reward  of  political  workers.  The  personnel  in  the  service 
of  government  should  be  improved. 


FIGHTING  THE  DOPE  RING 


Into  a dentist’s  office  the  other  day  walked  an  ex- 
dentist asking  for  a chance  to  work.  When  denied,  he 
asked  for  a dollar.  His  professional  brother  accused  him 
of  wanting  it  for  “dope”.  The  charge  was  admitted. 
The  dope  victim  was  given  the  dollar  on  the  promise  to 
come  back  and  show  the  drug.  It  took  the  addict  just  five 
minutes  to  secure  the  drug  from  a boot-leg  joint  in  one  of 
the  finest  cities  in  the  middle  west.  Drug  addiction  in- 
creases in  all  the  leading  cities  each  year  until  Mayor 
Walker  of  New  York  declares  that  it  is  now  the  leading 
social  problem. 

Many  of  the  shocking  crimes  committed  by  the  youth 
of  the  land  is  due  to  the  use  of  dangerous  drugs.  Crazed 
by  the  poison  they  have  taken,  they  commit  murder  with- 
out the  bat  of  an  eye  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  money  for  the  next  dose. 

It  is  most  commendable  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  at  this  time  securing  treaties  with  other 
foreign  nations  which  will  greatly  assist  in  the  control  of 
this  evil.  The  churches  were  asked  to  observe  the  last 
Sunday  in  February  as  anti-narcotic  Sunday.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  while  the  church  has  built  up  such  a stal- 


wart conscience  against  alcohol  it  has  not  at  the  same 
time  been  fighting  with  equal  vigor  the  twin  evil. 

Since  1917  the  offences  against  the  narcotic  laws  have 
been  doubling  every  two  years.  The  number  of  prisoners 
in  federal  penitentiaries  is  now  over  8,000.  The  use  of 
heroin  has  become  the  most  dangerous  of  the  various 
drug  addictions.  Synthetic  chemistry  is  opening  up  new 
perils.  Laws  are  useful  in  the  control  of  this  evil,  but 
behind  law  must  stand  public  opinion  and  conscience. 
The  forming  of  the  public  conscience  is  one  of  the  most 
'useful  functions  of  the  church. 


COOPERATION  OF  CHURCH  AND  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Christian  leaders  of  the 
country  that  they  now  see  the  advantage  of  a cooperation 
between  the  church  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  more  close  and 
vital  than  has  prevailed  in  former  years.  The  former 
organization  now  has  a Counselling  Commission  of  the 
churches  in  which  most  of  the  leading  denominations  of 
the  country  are  represented.  This  commission  together 
with  the  leaders  of  the  national  movement  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  have  worked  out  a most  satisfactory  program  of 
cooperation. 

Small  churches  without  proper  physical  equipment 
may  have  their  boys  and  young  men  use  the  Y in  church 
groups.  The  association  has  assisted  the  churches  with 
the  summer  camp,  the  life  problem  group,  the  “father 
and  son”  emphasis,  the  pentathlon  and  hexathlon  sys- 
tem for  all  round  athletics,  the  point  system  of  credit  in 
Christian  character  development,  the  “find  yourself” 
campaign,  the  “keeping  fit”  messages,  including  sex  hy- 
giene presentations,  the  “come  clean”  campaigns,  the 
“earn  and  give”  emphasis,  the  “world  outlook”  pro- 
gram, the  pre-Easter  emphasis,  the  week-day  Bible  study 
club,  and  the  older  boys  conference. 

The  churches  in  sections  served  by  the  Y will  do 
well  to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  help  of  the 
association.  No  church  can  hope  to  compete  with  a Y 
in  some  of  its  activities.  There  is  no  need  to,  for  the 
Association  desires  to  serve  the  churches  and  not  to  weak- 
en them  in  any  way. 

Those  churches  which  are  not  near  a Y.  M.  C.  A. 
will  do  well  to  study  some  of  its  ways  of  doing  things  with 
boys.  Some  items  in  the  program  may  be  carried  on  in 
local  churches.  Correspondence  or  conference  with  a sec- 
retary in  some  adjacent  city  will  bring  the  information 
necessary  to  carry  on  a most  helpful  service  to  boys. 
Particularly  fortunate  is  the  village  that  is  visited  by 
the  county  secretary  of  the  Y. 


CHURCHES  AND  MINISTERS  INTRODUCED 


Active,  aggressive,  ordained  pastor,  middle  age,  15 
years’  experience,  now  in  successful  community  church 
pastorate  but  contemplating  change,  invites  inquiries  from 
Federated  or  Community  churches  in  need  of  a pastor 
now.  Best  of  references.  Address  K Y K,  Community 
Churchman,  Park  Ridge,  111. 


Wanted:  By  a leading  publishing  house  a minister, 
without  a charge,  to  undertake  a very  remunerative  class 
of  work  in  connection  with  a new  religious  publication. 
For  further  particulars,  address,  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
623  S.  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


Notices  of  churches  and  ministers  are  inserted  for 
$1.75  per  issue, 
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A DEVOTIONAL  PAGE 


Prepared  by  Walter  D.  Spangler,  Pastor  St. 

DAILY  DEVOTIONAL  BIBLE  READING 

Winter  is  about  to  change  into  spring-time.  The  white  bed 
of  snow  will  give  place  to  the  green  grass.  This  is  a parable  of 
the  spring-time  of  the  soul.  Each  year  the  approach  to  Easter 
ought  to  be  for  every  Christian  a renewal  of  life.  We  are  think- 
ing now  of  the  great  facts  of  our  holy  religion.  The  central 
thought  is  the  redemption  from  sin  through  Christ,  who  gave 
Himself  for  us,  and  who  calls  us  to  holy  living. 

Read  a Psalm  each  day  and  look  for  the  message  for  your  soul 
to  guide  you  in  this  period  of  heart-searching.  God’s  call  to  you 
is  to  live  a holy  life. 

Week  of  March  17:  March  17,  Psalm  76;  March  18,  Psalm 

77;  March  19,  Psalm  78;  March  20,  Psalm  79;  March  21,  Psalm  80; 
March  22,  Psalm  81;  March  23,  Psalm  82. 

Week  of  March  24:  March  24,  Psalm  83;  March  25,  Psalm  84: 
March  26,  Psalm  85;  March  27,  Psalm  86;  March  28,  Psalm  87; 
March  29,  Psalm  88;  March  30,  Psalm  89. 

Week  of  March  31:  March  31,  Psalm  90;  April  1,  Psalm  91; 

April  2,  Psalm  92;  April  3,  Psalm  93;  April  4,  Psalm  94;  April  5, 
Psalm  95:  April  6,  Psalm  96. 

Week  of  April  7:  April  7,  Psalm  97;  April  8,  Psalm  98;  April 
9,  Psalm  99;  April  10,  Psalm  100;  April  11;  Psalm  101;  April  12, 
Psalm  102;  April  13,  Psalm  103. 

Week  of  April  14:  April  14,  Psalm  104;  April  15,  Psalm  105; 

April  16,  Psalm  106;  April  17,  Psalm  107:  Apr.  18,  Psalm  108; 
April  19,  Psalm  109;  April  20,  Psalm  110. 

UNIFORM  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOR  MONTH  AHEAD 
March  17 — “The  Sabbath’’ — Genesis  2:2,  3;  Exodus  20:8-11;  Mat- 
thew 12:1-14;  28:1-10;  John  20:19;  Acts  20:7;  Romans 
14:4-6;  Revelation  1:10. 

The  proper  observance  of  the  sabbath,  the  Christian  Sunday, 
the  Lord’s  Day,  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  the  modern 
world.  It  has  been  well  said  that  what  we  as  a people  need  is 
less  wrork  and  more  prayer;  less  pleasure-seeking  and  more  wor- 
ship. But  the  commercialized,  pleasure-seeking  Sunday  does  not 
produce  these  fundamental  elements  of  life. 

The  Lord’s  Day  is  for  rest,  worship,  and  the  re-creation  of  the 
spirit  of  man.  It  is  for  man’s  good,  as  Jesus  said  “The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man.”  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  known 
to  man,  going  back  to  the  very  dawn  of  history. 

This  lesson  calls  us  urgently  to  the  privilege  of  worship  on 
the  sabbath  day.  A Sunday  that  does  not  find  us  with  the  com- 
munion of  saints  in  the  church  of  the  living  God  is  not  well  spent. 
The  commandment  relating  to  the  sabbath  is  a wise  provision  for 
the  health  and  happiness  of  man:  “Remember  the  sabbath  day  to 
keep  it  holy.”  How  you  spend  Sunday  has  an  enormous  influence 
on  the  building  of  your  life. 

March  24 — “Stewardship  and  Missions” — Genesis  12:1-3:  Deut. 
8:17,  18;  Jonah  3:1-10;  Malachi  3:7-12;  Matthew  28:18- 
20;  Acts  1:6-8;.  13:1-3;  26:12-20;  Romans  1:14-16; 

I Cor.  16:2;  II  Cor.  1:  15;  9:1-15. 

Stewardship  and  missions  go  hand  in  hand.  Jesus  taught  that 
all  of  life  is  a stewardship.  “Follow  me”  was  His  invitation.  To 
follow  Him  meant  the  dedication  of  every  faculty,  every  possesl 
sion,  to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  gave  the  key 
to  effective  stewardship  in  his  description  of  the  Macedonian 
Christians:  “They  first  gave  their  own  selves  to  the  Lord.” 

“Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses”  said  Jesus  among  His  parting 
words  to  His  disciples  before  His  ascension.  They  were  impor- 
tant words.  They  were  to  share  with  others  the  blessings  of 
their  Lord.  No  nation,  no  people,  has  a right  to  a monoply  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ.  “Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses  unto  the  uttermost 
part  of  the  earth.”  We  as  Christians  have  a world  responsibility. 
We  best  keep  the  gospel  when  we  pass  it  on  to  others. 

To  give  Christ  to  the  world,  to  set  up  His  Kingdom  of  right- 
eousness on  earth  requires  the  giving  of  ourselves  and  our  means. 
If  we  cannot  go  ourselves  to  the  outposts  of  Christianity,  we  can 
help  to  send  others.  Christian  money  turned  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord  shows  that  we  are  greatly  in  earnest  in  the  business  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  Stewardship  and  missions  are  inseparably 
bound  together.  Be  certain  to  read  all  the  Bible  passages  on 
this  lesson  and  see  what  inescapable  obligations  Christians  have 
to  a needy  world. 

****** 

March  31 — “The  Future  Life” — Matthew  25:31-46:  Mark  12:26, 
27;  Luke  24:1-12;  John  14:1-6;  I Cor.  15:3-20,  60-58; 

I Thessalonians  4:13-18;  Revelation  22:1-6. 


Luke’s  English  Lutheran  Church,  Park  Ridge,  Hlinoifl. 

Glad  Easter  Day  is  again  here.  It  is  the  day  of  life.  It  is  the 
bright  light  that  follows  the  darkness  of  Good  Friday.  “Now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead.”  How  the  thrill  of  the  Easter  mes- 
sage comes  to  our  hearts  and  minds!  Rejoicing  follows  the  gloom. 
Every  cross  is  followed  by  a crown. 

May  the  Easter  message  awaken  us  to  newness  of  life.  “Be- 
cause I live,  ye  shall  live  also.”  So  Jesus  spoke  to  His  disciples. 
The  dazzling  apparel  of  the  announcing  angel  at  the  empty  grave 
of  Jesus  is  a symbol  of  humanity’s  new  hope  of  life  through 
Christ.  “He  is  not  here.  He  is  risen.” 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  a faith  to  be  believed.  There 
were  some  who  doubted  it  among  the  early  disciples.  But  many 
of  them,  like  Thomas  doubting  at  first,  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  The  good  news  of  life  eternal  is 
hard  for  humanity  as  a whole  to  believe.  But  once  accepted 
and  believed,  it  becomes  a great  motive  for  living  today.  The 
future  life  with  Jesus  was  not  a guess,  not  a speculation,  but  a 
clear^  unending  and  glorious  reality.  Life  eternal  begins  here  and 
now.  “Be  thou  faithful  unto  death  and  I will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life.” 

April  7 — “The  Ministry  of  Isaiah” — Isaiah  6:1-13;  7:1-17;  20:1-6; 

38:1-22. 

Beginning  with  today  we  are  to  spend  six  months  in  the 
study  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prophets  stood 
in  the  nation  of  the  ancient  chosen  people  as  the  representatives 
of  God. 

“Isaiah  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sad  state  of  his  peo- 
ple and  feeling  despondent  over  the  hopelessness  of  their  future, 
he  needed  a direct  experience  with  God  to  strengthen  his  faith 
and  stimulate  his  courage  to  keep  on  proclaiming  warnings  and 
promises.”  This  experience  came  to  him  in  the  temple.  God’s 
house  always  has  a blessing  for  those  wTho  enter  ready  to  receive 
it.  Isaiah  knew  that  the  confession  of  sin  is  the  first  step  of  a 
holy  life.  He  was  ready,  therefore,  to  confess  his  own  unworthi- 
ness and  that  of  his  people  in  the  presence  of  the  holiness  of  God. 

Isaiah  was  ready  to  answer  God’s  call.  Do  wre  heed  and 
answer  God’s  call  to  us  today?  Is  our  answer  “Here  am  I,  send 
me?  ’ ’ 

Isaiah  was  God’s  messenger  to  King  Hezekiah.  As  God's 
spokesman,  he  had  to  tell  the  king  that  his  earthly  life  was  near 
its  end.  But  in  answer  to  prayer  it  was  prolonged,  and  Isaiah  was 
again  the  messenger  to  bear  this  news  to  the  king.  God’s  true 
messengers  today  will  tell  us  all  about  life  which  will  enable  us 
always  to  be  prepared  for  life ’s  changing  scenes.  What  a strength 
and  comfort  it  is  to  know  that  ‘ ‘ The  eternal  God  is  our  refuge 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms!” 

April  14 — “Hezekiah  Leads  His  People  Back  to  God” — II  Chron- 
icles 30:1-27. 

Hezekiah  was  a religious  ruler.  He  saw  the  true  worth  of  a 
reign  of  righteousness.  He  saw  the  need  of  calling  his  people 
back  to  God.  He  sent  letters  to  all  parts  of  the  land  calling  the 
people  to  an  observance  of  the  Passover  at  the  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. The  letters  included  this  message:  “Yield  yourselves  to 
the  Lord  and  enter  into  His  sanctuary.” 

There  was  a great  outpouring  of  people  wrho  came  to  the 
Passover  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  king.  “So  there 
was  great  joy  in  Jerusalem.  Then  the  priests  arose  and  blessed 
the  people:  and  their  voice  wras  heard,  and  their  prayer  came  up  to 
His  holy  habitation,  even  unto  heaven.” 

Thrice  blessed,  indeed,  is  the  nation  that  has  God-fearing 
rulers.  How  America  needs  God-fearing  men  of  government  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  official.  There  are  many  such  now.  Our 
prayer  is  for  many  more.  Christian  officials  in  every  department 
of  government  would  usher  in  a new  day  in  America’s  political 
life.  The  fight  for  clean  government,  clean  polities,  and  clean 
living,  must  go  on. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  TOPICS 

March  17 — “How  the  Church  Helps  Us  to  Live  the  Christian 
Life”- — Hebrews  10:19-25. 

March  24 — Palm  Sunday — “Making  Jesus  King” — Matthew  21:1- 
17. 

March  31 — Easter — “The  Words  of  Jesus  About  Life  Unending” 
John  14:1-3. 

April  7 — “Using  the  Bible  as  a Daily  Guide” — Psalm  19:7-11; 
Romans  15:4-7;  Hebrews  4:12. 

April  14 — “Bible  Messages  Needed  Today” — Matthew  16:24; 
John  3:16. 
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HOME  MISSIONS  AT  MINATARE,  NEBRASKA 


By  Lawrence  Dry. 

The  Platte  Yalley  Ministers  Association  covers  a territory  ex- 
tending up  and  down  the  North  Platte  River,  in  Nebraska,  for  a 
distance  of  125  miles.  About  fifty  cnurches  are  located  in  this 
valley.  The  leading  denominations  are,  Baptist,  Congregational, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Disciples,  Episcopal,  Lutheran, 

The  valley  is  sadly  overehurched,  due  to  an  intensive  home 
missionary  program  of  fifteen  and  twenty  years  ago. 

Scottsbluff  is  the  largest  town  in  the  valley.  It  has  a popula- 
tion of  about  8000.  It  has  twenty-one  churches. 

Minatare  is  a small  town  twelve  miles  east  of  Scottsbluff  with 
a population  of  900  to  1000. 

Before  the  incident,  of  which  we  are  telling,  took  place  Mina- 
tare already  had  four  churches,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Lutheran 
and  Catholic. 

Two  Home  missionary  societies  were  already  putting  home 
missionary  money  into  Minatare.  The  Presbyterians  are  putting 
$50  a month  into  their  church  and  the  Methodists  are  putting 
$25  a month  into  theirs. 

There  has  been  and  is  now  much  favorable  talk  of  the  Metho- 
dist and  Presbyterian  churches  combining.  Each  church  with  the 
aid  of  home  missionary  money  supports  a pastor  with  a salary  of 
about  $2000. 

This  fall  the  Disciples  of  Christ  state  missionary  society  en- 
tered Minatare  and  established  another  church,  making  the  fifth 
for  the  town.  John  Alber,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  is  secretary  of 
the  Nebraska  Christian  Missionary  Society. 

Citizens  of  Minatare  and  members  of  the  North  Platte  Val- 
ley Ministers  Association  counseled  with  representatives  of  the 
Disciples,  pointing  out  that  Minatare  was  already  overchurched. 

Forty-six  business  and  professional  men  in  Minatare  were 
interviewed.  Forty-four  out  of  the  forty-six  were  positively  op- 
posed to  the  coming  of  another  church  into  their  community. 
Their  almost  unanimous  expression  was,  “We  do  not  want  any 
more  churches  and  we  want  our  present  churches  to  get  together.” 

Early  in  December  the  Platte  Valley  Ministers  Association 
passed  tne  following  resolution  as  expressing  its  attitude  toward 
the  planting  of  new  churches  in  the  Valley. 

“December  3,  1928. 

“Be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  North  Platte  Valley  Ministers 
Association,  in  our  efforts  to  safeguard  the  larger  interests  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  North  Platte  Valley,  and  believing  that 
the  principle  of  cooperation  among  our  churches  is  much  more 
effective  in  building  the  Kingdom  rhan  the  principle  of  competi- 
tion, go  on  record  as  approving  the  following  policy  of  Home 
mission  work  and  church  extention  in  the  valley. 

“(1)  To  avoid  overlapping,  we  recommend  the  findings  of 
the  National  Church  Comity  Conference  of  January,  1928,  which 
recommended  that  a community  be  considered  over-churched 
when  there  is  more  than  one  church  building,  equipment  and  resi- 
dent pastor  for  each  1000  of  population. 

“(2)  Be  it  further  resolved  that,  we  go  on  record  as  recom- 
mending that  churches  withdraw  competition  between  weak  and 
struggling  churches  and  consolidate  them,  wherever  possible,  into 
a single  rederated  church,  of  all  denominations. 

“ (3)  Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  North  Platte  Valley  Min- 
isters Association  appoint  a comity  committee  composed  of  one 
minister  and  one  layman  from  each  denomination,  and  the  duty 
of  this  committee  shall  be  to  help  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  present  and  future  establishment  of  new 
churches  in  the  valley.” 

The  Comity  Committee  called  for  the  resolutions  as  formed 
and  took  the  following  action: 

“Resolved,  that  we  advise  the  State  Board  of  the  Disciples 
denomination,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  already  four 
churches  in  the  town  of  Minatare,  that  they  withdraw  their  efforts 
to  establish  a fifth  church.” 

This  action  was  approved  almost  unanimously  at  a regular 
meeting  of  the  Ministers  Association. 

The  Disciples  proceeded  with  their  plans  to  establish  the 
church.  They  spent  $2500  out  of  home  missionary  funds  to  buy 
lots,  erect  a rough  wood  building,  and  employ  evangelistic  troop 
of  three  people  who  held  a five  weeks’  meeting.  The  result  was 
that  on  January  13,  1929,  the  Minatare  Christian  Church  was  or- 
ganized with  37  members.  Twenty-five  of  this  number  had  been 
definitely  connected  with  the  other  churches  of  the  village  in  the 
capacity  of  members  or  supporters  or  members  of  the  Sunday 
school,  etc.  Seven  were  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  of 
Scottsbluff,  and  live  in  the  country  between  the  two  towns.  Five 
individuals  had  not  previously  had  church  connections. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  the  new  church  would  have  results 
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Quotable  Poems 


For  Ministers’ 
Pulpit  Use 

Five  hundred  quotable  poems,  with  modem 
tongue — wide  range  of  appeal.  Arranged  in  a 
single  volume  for  quick  reference.  Copy  sent 
prepaid  on  approval.  Return  within  five  days  if 
not  convinced  it  is  worth  to  you  many  times  its 
cost.  Price  $2.50.  Send  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  PILGRIMS  PRESS 


418  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILLIONQIS 


14  Beacon  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BOOKS  ON  THE 
COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

(1)  Piper,  “The  Community  Church” 

160  pages.  Just  off  the  press.  Paper  cover  $1.00 

(2)  Hooker,  “How  Can  Local  Churches  Come 
Together?” 

82  pages.  Paper  cover.  Issued  by  Home 
Missions  council  25 

(3)  “Floor  Plans  for  a Community  Building” 

Very  suggestive  to  a building  committee  .50 

(6)  Sample  package  of  five  tracts .10 

“Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Community  Church” 
“What  is  a Community  Church?” 

“Constitution  of  the  Mariemont,  Ohio,  Community 
Church” 

“The  Neighborhood  Plan” 

“A  Fundamental  in  a Community  Church” 

(100  of  any  of  the  above  tracts  for  $1.00) 

COMMUNITY  CHURCH  PUBLISHING  CO. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 


Ministers  are  urged  ot  send  annual  reports,  church 
calendars,  clippings  from  town  papers,  and  other  materi- 
als from  which  news  may  be  extracted  for  our  church 
news  department. 
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that  would  permit  the  employment  of  a resident  minister  at  a 
salary  of  $1200,  without  parsonage.  The  members  of  the  new 
church  were  not  asked  to  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  building 
or  the  revival  meeting,  but  to  reserve  their  giving  for  the  yearly 
budget.  Toward  this  yearly  budget  the  new  church  was  able  to 
pledge  about  $375.  Thus  it  will  not  be  possible  to  employ  a lo- 
cated minister.  The  state  board  of  the  Disciples  will  continue 
$25  a month,  and  the  plan  is  to  have  a non-resident  preacher. 


RURAL  LIFE  SUNDAY 


At  its  recent  meeting  the  Home  Missions  Council,  represent- 
ing 26  different  denominations,  officially  approved  the  keeping  of 
an  annual  “Rural  Life  Sunday.” 

“Resolved,  That  the  Home  Missions  Council  approve  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  constituent  denominations  of  the  Home  Mis- 
sions Council  observe,  where  possible,  the  fifth  Sunday  after  Easter 
in  each  year  as  “Rural  Life  Sunday,”  this  to  be  done  in  such  ways 
and  by  such  means  as  the  various  church  organizations  and  local 
conditions  permit,”  reads  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Council. 

Some  of  the  denominations  have  offered  special  prayers  to  God 
for  His  blessing  on  crops  and  soil  for  years  past.  Now  it  is  pro- 
posed to  invite  all  churches  not  only  to  pray  for  flocks  and  herds 
and  crops  but  for  the  husbandman  himself — the  spiritual,  intel- 
lectual and  social  life  of  those  who  grow  the  food  and  feed  the 
roots  of  the  nation’s  life. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, said  when  he  heard  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Home  Missions 
Council,  “What  a vital  thing  to  do!  Should  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  governments  of  the  several  states,  and  col- 
leges and  schools  and  farm  organizations  unite  with  the  churches 
in  keeping  an  annual  ‘Rural  Life  Sunday’  no  one  can  estimate  the 
results  of  such  observance.”  This  is  the  verdict  of  others  ac- 
quainted with  and  interested  in  the  country  life  of  America. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  at  its  National  Convention  in  Wash- 


ington, approved  the  suggestion  that  its  clergy  include  the  sub- 
ject of  rural  work  in  their  sermons  on  the  fifth  Sunday  after 
Easter,  and  no  doubt  other  churches  will  take  similar  action. 

Suggested  ways  of  observing  Rural  Life  Sunday  include  spec- 
ial prayers,  sermons  on  “The  Importance  of  Rural  Life  and 
Work,”  addresses  to  Sunday  Schools  on  such  topics  as  “Jesus, 
the  Good  Shepherd,”  “The  Parable  of  the  Sower,”  debates  by 
loung  People's  Societies  on  such  questions  as,  “Resolved,  That 
the  Country  Church  is  more  important  than  the  Country  School,” 
special  service  for  farm  organizations,  and  rural  life  plays  and 
pageants. 


A LETTER  FROM  THE  OZARKS 

A friend  from  down  in  the  Ozarks  writes  of  the  religious  sit- 
uation, as  follows: 

“.  . . About  35  years  ago  we  came  to  County  from  Des 

Moines  and  I was  shocked  at  the  conditions,  socially,  and  religi- 
ously,  of  this  section,  and  have  tried  unceasingly  but  unsuccess- 
fully to  secure  assistance  for  the  work  througu  a new-denomin- 
inational  effort.  There  is  no  resident  pastor  in  the  County  seat 
town,  or  in  the  whole  county.  No  one  to  call  on  for  marriages, 
or  in  time  of  sickness  and  death.  We  need  a minister  centrally 
located  to  do  both  local  and  county  work.  . . . Not  a brilliant 
outlook,  to  be  sure,  but  why  go  to  China?  We  have  so  many  young 
men  in  our  community.  We  need  a leader.  . .” 

This  is  just  part  of  an  urgent  appeal  for  some  kind  of  a 
community  church  program.  Denominational  programs  have  tried 
and  failed.  Denominations  are  actually  putting  so-called  “home- 
mission”  money  into  fields  which  are  already  crowded  with 
churches  of  other  denominations,  and  here  is  a county  right  here 
in  Missouri  without  a single  church  of  any  kind!  What  a pity! 
What  a vivid  commentary  upon  our  denominational  system  which 
has  boasted  “efficiency”  as  its  excuse  for  existence!  And,  all 
this  splendid  “missionary  enterprise”  which  our  denominational 
year  books  have  boasted  of,  how  hollow  it  all  sounds! — Cliff  Titus. 
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Ohio  Pastors  Want  Christian  Union 

Asserting  its  conviction  ‘that  the  many 
divisions  found  in  Protestantism  are  not 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Mas- 
ter,” the  Ohio  Pastors’  Convention  in 
February  approved  a definite  program  for 
the  promotion  of  Christian  unity. 

“We  recognize  slight  difficulties  to  or- 
ganic Christian  union  in  inherited  tradi- 
tions and  customs,  property  rights  and 
ecclesiastical  machinery,  but  we  wish  to 
urge  a going  forward  with  community 
and  general  programs  of  work  in  every 
way  possible  with  an  unquestioning  trust 
in  the  leadership  of  the  Spirit  to  solve 
the  problems  as  they  arise,”  said  the  Con- 
vention ’s  findings  on  Interdenominational 
Goodwill. 

‘ ‘ Ultimate  union  is  the  ideal  and  aim 
of  Christians  because  it  is  clearly  the  will 
of  the  Master.  The  task  of  reaching  the 
unchurched  which  He  committed  to  His 
followers,  the  overcoming  of  organized 
evil  in  society,  the  effecting  of  economy 
in  administration  and  avoidance  of  dupli- 
cation of  effort,  all  call  for  a united 
church. 

“Believing  that  unity  among  all  Pro- 
testant denominations  is  the  ultimate  goal 
in  building  the  Kingdom  of  God,  we  there- 
fore approve  most  heartily  the  trend  to- 
ward unity,  not  only  in  families  of  denom- 
inations but  also  in  all  denominations  that 
arc  alike  in  spirit  and  similar  in  organ- 
ization, still  looking  to  that  perfect  con- 
summation when  we  shall  all  be  as  our 
Lord  willed  and  prayed.” 

To  further  Christian  unity,  the  con- 
vention provided  for  a special  commission 
of  seven  to  study  the  field  and  report  to 
the  1930  convention,  and  for  the  immedi- 
ate launching  of  a program  of  united  ac- 
tivities to  be  set  forth  for  the  churches  by 
the  committee  month  by  month  in  the  in- 
terest of  unity. 


Divisions  among  Protestants  are  not 
over  essentials  but  are  due  to  “little  loy- 
alties” which  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
larger  loyalty  to  the  Christian  faith,  Dr. 
Alva  W.  Taylor,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  advise 
to  the  Commission  on  Interdenomination- 
al Goodwill,  in  an  address  that  accom- 
panied its  report. 

“When  we  give  up  these  little  loyal- 
ties, we  shall  see  our  denominations  as 
mere  instruments  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a purpose,  and  shall  no  more  hesitate 
to  discard  them  than  my  father  hesitated 
to  throw  his  walking  plow  into  the  fence 
corner  when  the  opportunity  came  to  re- 
place it  with  a riding  plow,”  said  Dr. 
Taylor.  “There  is  nothing  sacred  about 
the  mere  instrument.” 

“Competition  Disgrace  of 
Rural  Religion” 

An  “inter-religious  movement”  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a declining  and  changing 
rural  population  was  urged  before  the  Ohio 
Pastors’  Convention  recently  by  Dr.  Mal- 
colm Dana,  New  York,  town  and  country 
work  director  of  the  Congregational 
churches. 

Dr.  Dana  was  advisor  to  the  Conven- 
tion’s Commission  on  the  Town  and  Coun- 
try Church. 

“Competition  and  overlapping  have 
been  the  disgrace  of  rural  religion,”  he 
asserted.  “We  have  prated  about  the 
things  upon  w'hich  we  disagree  instead  of 
losing  ourselves  in  an  enthusiasm  to  find 
the  things  we  all  have  in  common. 

“Has  not  the  hour  come  when  we  should 
think  not  of  proselyting  but  of  sharing 
together  a Christ  which  we  are  possessing 
more  and  more  in  common,  seeking  to 
make  the  Catholic  a better  Catholic,  the 
Jew  a better  Jew,  and  ourselves  so  really 
Christian  that  they  will  emulate  our  spir- 


it and  practice  of  Jesus  Christ  even 
though  they  may  not  enter  our  particular 
religious  fellowship.  ’ ’ 

Yorkville  Federated  has  Good  Year 

Federated  church  of  Yorkville,  111.,  has 
never  been  as  healthful  as  at  this  time. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  with  weath- 
er conditions  exceedingly  inclement  and 
much  sickness  throughout  the  community, 
50  persons  w?ere  in  attendance.  Every  de- 
partment showed  a healthfully  spiritual 
and  financial  condition  with  substantial 
balances  in  treasuries.  $2,100  was  expend- 
ed during  the  year  on  improvements.  The 
church  treasurer  reported  an  income  of 
$2,700.  An  interesting  and  pleasing  cere- 
mony of  the  occasion  was  the  burning  of 
$1,200.00  worth  of  notes  on  w'hich  final 
payments  were  made  during  the  year. 
The  pastor,  Wilfred  Wakefield,  spoke  of 
the  pastoral  and  spiritual  work  of  the 
year,  paid  high  tribute  to  the  unbroken 
harmony  of  the  life  of  the  church,  and 
spoke  appreciatively  of  the  joy  of  his  min- 
istry as  teacher  of  the  high  school  religi- 
ous education  class,  and  of  the  week  eve- 
ning Bible  study  courses.  Eight  adult  ac- 
cessions have  been  registered  during  the 
year. 


Activities  at  Gypsum 

F.  B.  Cook,  pastor  of  Gypsum,  O.,  com- 
munity church  has  a w'ell  organized  evan- 
gelistic program  for  this  winter.  He  has 
a preparatory  class  for  children.  The  Sun- 
day evening  services  are  of  the  evangelis- 
tic type.  He  will  hold  services  at  a near- 
by place  called  Plasterbed  w'hich  seems  to 
have  a great  many  unchurched  people. 

The  Fruit  Growers’  Institute  recently 
held  its  meetings  in  the  Gypsum  church, 
and  the  women  served  the  meals  to  dele- 
gates. Speakers  from  the  state  univer- 
sity wrere  present. 
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Will  Accept  Call  to  New  Carlisle 

J.  W.  Punter,  formerly  pastor  at  Sleepy 
Eye,  Minn.,  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
community  church  at  New  Carlisle,  Ind. 
This  community  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  South  Bend.  It  has  two  churches, 
community  and  Methodist.  The  building 
of  community  church  has  been  made  over 
and  is  now  ready  for  the  social  program 
which  Mr.  Punter  hopes  to  inaugurate. 


Men’s  Club  has  Outside  Speaker. 

J.  Biseomb,  of  Kalamazoo,  spoke  at  the 
Men’s  Club  of  Union  church,  Tekonsha, 
Mich.,  at  the  February  meeting.  This 
church  has  an  active  Lenten  program. 
Among  the  many  projects  of  this  season 
is  a campaign  for  subscriptions  to  the 
Community  Churchman. 

Rotary  Clubs  Use  this  Preacher 

Allen  MacNeill  has  recently  delivered 
addresses  before  the  Rotary  Club  of  New 
York  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  and 
before  the  club  of  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  in 
the  hotel  Cartaret.  And  one  may  be  sure 
that  the  gentlemen  in  these  clubs  found 
some  disturbing  ideas  loose  on  those  days. 
Mr.  MacNeill  publishes  a parish  paper 
called  “The  Union  Herald’’  from  which 
The  Community  Churchman  often  ex- 
tracts the  pungent  sentences  that  are  used 
for  filler  at  different  times.  The  Union 
Herald  has  more  than  a local  list. 

Church  is  Reading  the  Bible 

Is  it  news  to  report  that  a church  is 
reading  the  Bible  these  days?  A good 
many  people  think  so,  so  we  include  the 
following  note.  At  Barneveld,  Wis.,  35 
people  read  first  and  second  Corinthians 
during  the  past  month.  They  are  follow- 
ing the  weekly  reading  directions  provid- 
ed by  the  pastor,  Ralph  V.  Austin. 

Pastor  Helps  the  Deaf 

Dr.  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  pastor  of  Union 
Evangelical  church,  of  Corona,  Long  Is- 
land, began  the  practice  some  time  ago  of 
providing  his  sermon  notes  to  the  deaf, 
and  those  hard  of  hearing.  They  could 
follow  the  rest  of  the  service  from  the  bul- 
letin, but  during  a half  hour  of  preach- 
ing had  not  been  able  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about.  More  lately  the  pastor 
writes  his  sermons,  and  provides  carbon 
copies  to  the  hard-of-hearing.  Dr.  Lit- 
tlefield is  author  of  “Hymns  of  the  Chris- 
tian Life,”  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.  He  has  an  independent  type  commu- 
nity church. 

Dr.  Littlefield  will  set  out  right  after 
Easter  on  a trip  to  the  Holy  Land  to  be 
gone  for  three  months.  He  will  not  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  any  tourist  agency, 
but  will  follow  his-  own  moods.  He  plans 
to  make  a lot  of  photographs  on  his  jour- 
ney to  illustrate  hymns.  It  is  possible 
that  John  Barnes  Pratt,  manager  of  the 
A.  S.  Barnes  & Co.,  will  accompany  Dr. 
Littlefield  on  the  trip. 


Men’s  Club  has  Musical  Night 

Potomac  Heights  Community  church,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a thriving  Men’s 
Club.  At  the  February  meeting  the  pro- 
gram was  furnished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Har- 
lan Randall  who  are  known  to  community 
church  folks  all  over  the  nation  through 
their  work  with  the  Little  Brown  Church 
in  days  gone  by.  Potomac  Heights  church 
has  an  active  canvass  on  just  now  for 
The  Community  Churchman  hoping  there- 
by to  place  the  church  into  contact  with 


other  churches  of  a similar  sort  across  the 
nation. 


Royal  Heights  Church  Getting  Organized 

Royal  Heights  church  is  an  infant  com- 
munity church  near  Joplin,  Mo.,  which  is 
being  fostered  by  the  Joplin  church.  Re- 
cently a dinner  was  served  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  Joplin  church  were  present  as 
well  as  the  local  group. 


Preparatory  Classes  in  Use 

Many  community  churches  have  prepa- 
ratory classes  this  spring  making  chil- 
dren ready  for  church  membership.  Rich- 
ard E.  Shields,  pastor  of  Mountain  Lakes, 
N.  J.,  community  church  is  conducting 
such  a class  for  seven  weeks  preceding 
Easter. 


President  Hoover  Attends 
Community  Church 

President  Herbert  Hoover  during  his  va- 
cation in  Florida  attended  the  community 
church  of  Miami  Beach.  This  is  the  church 
that  is  presided  over  by  Elisha  A.  King 
whose  ministry  in  that  city  has  attract- 
ed favorable  attention  for  many  years. 

Church  Celebrates  Fifth  Anniversary 

Community  church,  of  Great  Neck,  N. 
Y.,  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary  on 
Washington’s  Birthday.  There  was  a 
church  party  at  which  people  of  various 
ages  found  recreation  congenial  to  them. 
The  pastor  of  the  church  is  H.  Lincoln 
MacKenzie  and  the  pastor  emeritus  is  Dr. 
E.  P.  Farnham.  Dr.  Farnham  is  still  quite 
active  as  a promoter  of  the  church  idea. 
The  sermons  of  the  pastor  during  Lent 
include  the  following  topics:  “The  His- 

torical Jesus,”  “The  Christ  of  Faith,” 
‘ ‘ What  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  ” “ The 
Divinity  of  Christ,”  “The  Humanizing 
of  Life,”  “The  Christian  Salvation,”  and 
“Beyond  Death.” 


Church  Alive  with  Social  Activities 

Community  church  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  is 
alive  all  through  the  week.  Recently  in 
one  week  there  were  three  dinner  affairs. 
The  Boy  Scouts  and  their  fathers  had  a 
dinner  together.  It  was  Farmer’s  week  in 
the  city  and  the  ladies  of  the  church 
served  lunches  to  400  guests.  And  the 
same  week  the  intermediate  department 
of  the  Sunday  school  had  a dinner.  The 
church  has  about  600  members  and  will 
publish  a new  roster  right  after  Easter. 


Golden  Shower  for  Faithful  Pastor 

On  the  first  Sunday  in  February  commu- 
nity church,  of  Garden  City,  Kans.,  pre- 
sented to  the  pastor  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  O.  Judd,  a bouquet  of  artificial 
flowers.  In  the  center  of  each  of  four- 
teen flowers  was  a ten  dollar  gold  piece. 
Fourteen  years  ago  Mr.  Judd  went  to 
Garden  City  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  church  in  that  city.  He 
has  stood  in  season  and  out  of  season  for 
a federation  of  some  of  the  city’s  too  nu- 
merous churches.  Community  church  was 
organized  last  fall  from  the  membership 
of  the  Congregational  church.  Since  then 
75  new  members  have  been  received  and 
the  membership  of  community  church  is 
now  250. 

Mr.  Judd  has  been  honored  in  many 
ways  in  Garden  City.  He  has  served  on 
the  school  board  for  many  years  and  for 
two  years  was  its  president.  He  has  been 
chaplain  of  the  .American  Legion  post.  He 
is  much  in  demand  for  special  addresses 


of  all  sorts  in  western  Kansas.  He  pro- 
posed to  eliminate  himself  when  the  com- 
munity church  was  formed  at  Garden  City, 
but  this  was  resisted  by  the  community 
and  he  now  faces  a useful  ministry  in 
the  newly  formed  church. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  church  is  the  fact  of  the 
75  new  members  received  recently  not  over 
half  have  been  church  members.  The  new 
church  has  been  able  to  make  an  evange- 
listic appeal  to  people  who  could  not  be 
reached  for  the  older  type  of  denomina- 
tional church. 


Preacher  Will  Leave  Field  in  Florida 

M.  A.  Hughes  has  served  the  little  com- 
munity church  at  Fellsmere,  Florida,  for 
four  and  a half  years.  He  resigned  re- 
cently, His  resignation  to  take  effect  in 
the  early  spring.  His  work  is  well  spok- 
en of  by  members  of  the  local  church  and 
leading  people  of  the  community.  He  will 
be  ready  for  a new  field  after  Easter. 


Denver  Church  Makes  Growth 

The  Denver  community  church  is  a very 
new  organization  located  at  6820  E.  12th 
street.  The  pastor  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  Sykes. 
The  following  account  has  been  sent  by 
a member  of  the  church  of  the  rapid  de-. 
velopment  of  their  new  organization: 

“We  began  our  work  the  first  Sunday 
of  December,  1928,  with  about  fifteen  fam- 
ilies. On  February  16  we  had  seventy- 
two  families  identified  with  it,  and  fifty- 
one  charter  members  who  were  publicly 
received  last  Sunday  at  our  first  commun- 
ion service  when  over  sixty-five  took  com- 
munion. At  the  present  rate  of  growth 
these  numbers  will  be  doubled  in  anoth- 
er three  months. 

“We  met  around  supper  tables  on  Fri- 
day evening,  February  8,  and  formally  or- 
ganized as  a church,  by  adopting  articles 
of  agreement  and  a working  covenant, 
and  appointing  officers. 

“This  week  and  next  we  are  carrying 
on  an  Every-Family-Canvass  for  financial 
support  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  we  have 
been  greatly  encouraged  by  some  well-to- 
do  friends  coming  to  our  assistance  with 
generous  contributions. 

“For  the  present  we  are  meeting  in  the 
civic  building  which  is  well  suited  for  our 
purpose.  It  is  centrally  located,  in  a 
beautiful  park  and  has  very  full  equip- 
ment for  a community  center.  Our  ser- 
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Two  Million  Lepers 

of  the  world  await  the  response  of  Chris- 
tians to  Christ’s  command:  “Cleanse 

the  Lepers’’ — Matt.  10:8. 

PETE  NO.  ONE  was  a real  pig,  fed  with 
corn  by  a Kansas  school  boy.  Later  it 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  saved  the  life 
of  a leper. 

PETE  NO.  TWO  was  an  iron  bank,  made  in 
imitation  of  Pete  No.  One.  It  was  fed 
coin  in  the  back  instead  of  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  it,  too,  saved  the  life  of  a leper. 

FIFTY-SEVEN  THOUSAND  of  these  “Pete’’ 
banks  are  now  being  fed,  by  individuals 
and  groups. 

HOW  TO  HELP 

If  YOU  want  to  join  the  Golden  Pete 

Bank  Brigade  of  helpers  of  the  lepers,  send 

for  the  free  printed  story  and  a bank,  at 

15  cents  postpaid.  Address: 

THE  AMERICAN  MISSION  TO  LEPERS 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Room  1118-M 
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vices  are  held  on  the  main  floor,  and  the 
school  or  religion  on  the  second  floor  which 
has  some  rooms  opening  off  its  assembly 
hall  suitable  for  group  instruction.  We 
now  have  five  departments  in  operation: 
nursery,  beginners,  primaries,  juniors,  in- 
termediates, and  will  soon  have  a young 
people ’s  department  also. 

“A  Boy  Scout  troop  meets  in  the  build- 
ing on  Thursday  evenings,  and  we  are  or- 
ganizing the  Camp  Fire  Girls  this  coming 
week.  The  same  week  we  are  organizing 
a woman’s  association  to  sponsor  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  church  and  help  in  its 
financial  support.  A distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  our  enterprise  is  the  fact  that  the 
service  and  the  school  are  held  at  the  same 
hour,  thus  enabling  a whole  family  to 
come  together  and  go  home  together.  The 
children  go  into  the  school  while  the  par- 
ents and  other  grown-ups  go  into  the  ser- 
vice. The  hour  of  meeting  is  10:30. 

“From  the  beginning  our  meetings  have 
been  marked  by  earnestness,  inspiration, 
quiet  dignity,  happiness  and  enthusiasm. 
There  are  former  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Christians,  Methodists,  Presbyteri- 
ans, Lutherans  and  Episcopalians  in  the 
group,  and  all  are  realizing  the  blessings 
of  unity  and  the  wider  fellowship.  We 
emphasize  the  spirit,  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus,  to  be  expressed  in  the  individual 
and  community  life.  Every  one  must  know 
Jesus  for  himself  and  live  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  light  he  has  or  can  get. 

“This  part  of  the  city  of  Denver  has 
only  a small  Episcopal  and  a Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  a mile  and  a half  ra- 
dius round  about,  and  it  is  beginning  to 
develop  into  a section  of  comfortable  new 
homes,  so  that  in  a few  years  this  church 
ought  to  be  one  of  considerable  strength 
and  usefulness. 

“We  earnestly  solicit  the  prayers  of 
your  readers  for  God’s  blessing  and  guid- 
ance in  such  an  interesting  and  promising 
work.  ’ ’ 


Rent  New  Building  for  Work 

G.  P.  Tasker,  formerly  a community 
church  pastor  in  Iowa,  and  now  conducting 
independent  missionary  work  in  Calcutta, 
has  recently  rented  a large  building  in  the 
native  section  of  the  city  and  has  in  his 
building  students  of  the  university  and 
clerks.  He  reports  a number  of  accessions 
to  the  Christian  faith  through  his  labors. 
Some  of  the  Iowa  churches  contribute  to 
his  work. 


American  Sunday  School  Union 

E.  Clarence  Miller  John  H.  Talley 

Pres.  Treas. 

Bev.  G.  P.  Williams,  D.  D.,  Secretary 
of  Missions.  1816  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A National— Evangelical — Nonsectarian  rural 
evangelizing  agency  established  In  1817. 

WHAT  DOES  XT  DO?  Organizes  and  main- 
tains Union  Sunday  Schools;  distributes 
Scriptures  and  Christian  literature;  visits 
country  homes;  holds  Gospel  services. 

WHERE?  In  all  rural  neighborhoods  oth- 
erwise unreached  by  Christian  effort,  partic- 
ularly where  denominational  work  is  not 
practicable. 

WHY?  Multitudes  now  living  in  the 
country  will  be  reached  by  the  Gospel  in 
no  other  way.  $1200.00  will  support  a mis- 
sionary full  time,  $30.00  will  establish  a 
Union  Sunday  School  in  a neglected  com- 
munity. It  takes  money  to  do  this  work. 
All  contributions  gratefully  received  and 
acknowledged. 

REV.  W.  W.  JOHNSTONE,  D.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Lake  District, 

189  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


I am  attaching  an  Associated  Press 
news  item  concerning  the  pastor  of  the 
Federated  Church  at  Lansing,  in  the  ex- 
treme northeastern  part  of  Iowa,  which 
may  be  of  general  news  interest: 

‘ ‘ The  forty-one  miles  that  separate 
Lansing  from  Decorah  do  not  deter  the 
Rev.  Charles  E.  Twingli  Meyer,  pastor  of 
the  Federated  church  at  Lansing,  from 
attending  his  classes  daily  at  Luther  Col- 
lege in  Decorah. 

“Each  morning,  he  arises  at  5:30,  drives 
the  forty-one  miles  to  Decorah  to  attend 
an  8 o’clock  class,  and  the  other  classes 
that  make  up  a normal  student’s  program 
of  seventeen  hours,  and  then  drives  the 
forty-one  miles  back  to  Lansing. 

“Despite  the  severe  winter,  Mr.  Meyer 
has  missed  but  one  day  since  the  opening 
of  the  semester,  Jan.  27. 

“He  had  two  years  of  college  work  at 
Elmhurst,  and  at  Chicago  University  and 
registered  at  Luther  to  complete  the  year 
remaining  on  his  B.  A.  degree.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological 
Seminary  at  Chicago  and  was  ordained  in 
1924. 

“Mrs.  Meyer  teaches  his  Sunday  school, 
directs  his  choir  and  serves  as  devotional 
leader  for  women  and  guardian  for  the 
Campfire  and  Blue  Birds.’’ 

The  fourth  annual  father  and  sons  ban- 
quet was  given  at  the  Federated  church 
in  Union,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 7th.  Despite  snow-blocked  roads 
and  a bad  night,  there  were  about  one 
hundred  men  and  boys  seated  at  the  ta- 
bles. The  event  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
Valentine  party  with  the  red  and  white 
and  hearts  being  used  profusely  in  the 
decorations.  A fine  three  course  dinner 
was  served  by  the  Ladies’  Aid  assisted 
by  the  younger  ladies  of  the  church.  At- 
torney Dean  W.  Peisen,  of  Eldora,  was 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  speaking  in 
“The  Outstanding  Characteristics  of  the 
Pioneers  and  the  Lessons  We  may  Learn 
from  Them.”  Fred  Mitchell,  a local 
baritone  singer  of  unusual  ability,  sang 
before  and  after  the  address.  A return 
banquet  will  probably  be  served  to  the 
mothers  and  daughters  early  in  May. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Maynard,  of  2602  36th  St., 
Des  Moines,  who  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  Iowa  Conference  of  Community 
Churches  for  several  years,  lias  just  re- 
cently been  chosen  to  head  the  junior 
church  work  in  First  Federated  Church, 
Beaver  and  Adams  Avenues,  Des  Moines, 
for  the  coming  year.  She  has  taken  hold 
of  the  work  with  energy  and  enthusiasm 
and  strive  hard  to  build  it  up  more  than 
ever  during  the  year.  Miss  Inez  Parker 
has  recently  been  elected  secretary  for 
this  church  to  succeed  Mrs.  N.  C.  Miller, 
who  has  resigned  after  several  years  of 
faithful  service. 


CHICAGO  NOTES 

Edgebrook  church  which  is  the  only 
church  in  a new  subdivision  on  the  north 
side  was  started  by  an  insurance  sales- 
man but  it  has  made  sufficient  progress  to 
erect  a new  building  the  past  year  and  to 
provide  a salary  for  a part  time  minister. 
Boy  Scouts  and  other  organizations  are 
already  busy  in  the  new  building.  Con- 
trary to  usual  practice  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning worship  is  better  attended  than  the 
morning  worship,  for  they  are  a long  way 


from  a movie  show.  The  church  is  now  ne- 
gotiating with  R.  L.  Zerby,  formerly  pas- 
tor of  community  church,  of  New  Carlisle, 
Ind.,  and  at  present  engaged  in  Btudies  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

At  Mt.  Prospect,  111.,  the  committee  on 
constitution  is  still  at  work  but  the  Sun- 
day school  is  already  under  way.  The 
people  in  this  little  city  are  nearly  all 
Chicago  commuters. 

Dr.  Willett,  pastor  of  Union  church,  of 
Kenilworth,  111.,  made  the  key-note  speech 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chicago 
Church  Federation.  Dr.  Willett  was  pres- 
ident of  this  organization  at  the  time  of 
its  reorganization,  and  his  administration 
is  still  remembered  as  epoch-making.  Dr. 
Willett  is  a teacher  of  the  Old  Testament 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  but  lives  in 
Kenilworth. 

The  intermediate  department  of  the  Sun- 
day school  at  Park  Ridge  is  now  rehears- 
ing a religious  pageant  for  Holy  Week 
called  “The  Rock.”  The  churches  in  Park 
Ridge  will  hold  afternoon  meetings  in  the 
local  movie  theatre  again  this  year.  Each 
of  four  ministers  will  preach.  Each 
church  has  its  own  Good  Friday  service. 

It  is  reported  that  South  Shore  Congre- 
gational church  has  voted  to  become  a 
community  church,  but  no  details  are  in 
hand  as  to  the  type  of  church  which  it  will 
become. 

Norwood  Heights  is  a littlo  community 
to  the  South  of  Norwood  Park.  Here  a 
linotype  operator  with  unusual  religious 
interest  gathered  together  a Sunday  school 
and  for  a time  preached  to  an  infant 
church.  The  church  is  called  Neighbor- 
hood church  and  is  independent.  Twice 
during  the  winter  O.  F.  Jordan  of  Park 
Ridge  has  spoken  for  them  at  an  evening 
service.  Their  little  portable  building  has 
close  to  a hundred  people  in  it  on  Sunday 
evenings,  mostly  young  people.  The  pas- 
tor has  put  the  evening  service  in  the  care 
of  the  young  people. 

Several  luncheon  conferences  have  been 
held  this  winter  in  the  “loop”  called  by 
J.  R.  Hargreaves  of  the  Community 
Church  Workers.  Pastors  of  various  types 
of  interdenominational  churches  in  the 
area  have  been  in  attendance. 

To  Missionary  Societies  in 
Community  Churches 
Do  you  want  suggestions  for 
PROGRAMS  MEETINGS 

PROJECTS  METHODS 


Women 
Young  People 
Children 


Address : 

Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions 

105  E.  22nd  St.  New  York 
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Fosters  District  Meetings 

The  ministers  in  the  far  western  part  of 
Nebraska  have  an  organization  known  as 
Platte  Valley  Ministerial  Association.  The 
president  ofjthis  organization  is  Lawrence 
Dry,  pastor  of  Mitchell,  Nebr.  The  asso- 
ciation includes  in  its  fellowship  one 
Catholic  priest,  which  is  admittedly  ex- 
ceptional. Mr.  Dry  gave  a book  review 
for  the  February  meeting. 

The  Mitchell  church  is  located  in  a town 
which  includes  a Methodist,  a German 
Congregational  and  an  Episcopal  church 
as  well  as  the  Federated  church. 


New  Building  at  Havana,  Cuba. 

Union  church,  of  Havana,  Cuba,  is  now 
in  the  process  of  creating  a new  house  of 
worship.  During  the  period  of  the  erec- 
tion of  this  structure,  services  are  held  in 
a Presbyterian  church.  Merlyn  A.  Chap- 
pel  is  pastor  of  the  church.  It  has  for 
its  slogan  “A  church  for  all  who  have  no 
church  home.” 


Revival  Meetings  are  Successful 

E.  E.  Eshelman,  pastor  of  Federated 
church,  Crystal,  Mich.,  speaks  in  terms  of 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Lyons 
who  recently  concluded  a series  of  evan- 
gelistic meetings  in  the  church.  The 
church  membership  was  increased  by  58 
people,  all  but  twelve  on  confession  of 
faith.  The  church  now  has  a member- 
ship of  175.  The  meetings  extended  from 
November  17  to  Dec  2.  The  church  at 
Crystal  is  composed  of  three  denomina- 
tional units,  Baptist,  Congregational  and 
Methodist.  Arrangement  is  made  that 
persons  of  other  denominations  may  unite 
with  the  church  without  changing  their 
denominational  affiliation.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  Federated  church  is  in  print 
for  the  use  of  the  membership  and  it  is 
possible  that  a limited  number  of  copies 
might  be  supplied  the  outside  public  on 
application  to  the  pastor.  The  new  day 
of  the  federated  church  has  been  a great 
improvement  on  former  conditions  in 
Crystal. 


Publishes  Communion  Service 

A C.  Schue,  pastor  of  Union  church,  of 
Tekonsha,  Mich.,  has  published  his  com- 
munion service  in  a four  page  leaflet.  The 
use  of  this  ritual  makes  the  communion  a 
most  impressive  and  spiritually  helpful 
service.  The  church  is  in  a campaign  of 
visitation  evangelism.  The  auxiliary  so- 
cieties are  working  nicely.  The  Ladies’ 
Missionary  Society  reported  an  income  last 
year  of  $280.  The  church  contributed 
fifty  dollars  to  mission  work  in  the  denom- 
ination of  their  pastor,  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren,  but  most  of  the  money  went  to 
independent  enterprise,  the  Community 
Church  Workers  receiving  a good  dona- 
tion. 


Public  Press  Presents  Views  of  Preacher 
A prominent  Yakima,  Wash.,  paper  de- 
voted a whole  column,  recently,  to  re- 
porting an  address  by  H.  J.  Loken,  pastor 
of  Yakima  community  church.  Mr.  Lo- 
ken said  that  the  churches  did  not  take 
their  rightful  share  of  community  respon- 
sibility because  they  were  not  organized 
to  function  efficiently.  He  said  in  part: 
“We  have  no  religious  organization 
that  focuses  the  interests  of  the  local 
communities.  We  are  still  organized 
around  Geneva,  around  Boston,  New 
York,  or  whatever  our  denominational 


headquarters  happen  to  be.  What  would 
you  think  of  a community  that  fostered  a 
half  dozen  fire  stations,  mutually  independ- 
ent one  from  the  other,  in  their  manage- 
ment, in  theory  of  procedure  and  in  their 
seat  of  authority.  One  chief  would  be 
responsible  to  Chicago,  one  to  New  York 
and  a third  to  Boston.  Each  would  sally 
forth  to  fight  every  fire  in  his  own  way. 
That  is  what  we  have  in  the  religious 
world  here  in  Yakima  and  in  most  cities.” 


New  Church  at  Natalie,  Pa. 

A new  community  church  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Natalie,  Pa.,  a mining  village 
of  400.  The  new  church  is  making  an  ap- 
peal to  all  the  religious  elements  in  the 
community  and  this  is  the  only  church  in 
the  community.  A leaflet  has  been  is- 
sued settirug  forth  the  religious  attitude 
and  the  program  of  the  church. 


Pageant  in  Washington  Church 

“Christmas  Customs  in  Many  Lands” 
was  the  name  of  the  pageant  given  in 
Potomac  Heights  Community  church,  of 
Washington, D.  C.,  at  the  Christmas  time. 
The  Garden  Club  of  the  Community  met  at 
the  church  recently,  and  made  a donation 
to  the  support  of  the  church  bulletin. 


Cutler  Addresses  County  Rural  Meet. 

The  Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau,  of 
Michigan,  used  among  the  speakers  at  a 
big  meeting  recently,  W.  A.  Cutler,  pas- 
tor of  the  Congregational  church  at  Dun- 
dee, and  well  known  as  a prominent  work- 
er in  the  'Community  Church  Workers’ 
organization.  Mr.  Cutler  argued  in  be- 
half of  various  improvements  in  the  rural 
life.  “The  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  a community  church.  We  are 
.lust  beginning  to  be  educated  along  the 
line  of  the  community  church.  In  one 
place  in  the  west,  there  are  23  denomina- 
tions using  one  community  church  and  a 
community  school.  We  must  get  together 
in  religion,  in  education  and  in  other  or- 
ganizations, to  build  a better  rural  life.” 

Walsenburg  Church  Has  Big  Club. 

Community  church,  of  Walsenbrug,  Col- 
orado, now  has  a club  of  subscribers 
of  close  to  ninety.  The  pastor  of  the 
church,  Arthur  A.  Heinlein,  who  is  one  of 
the  best  church  executives  in  the  move- 
ment. finds  the  paper  a most  valuable  aid 
to  him  in  instructing  his  people  in  the 
meaning  of  the  new  church. 
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Eveiy  Gift  a Trust” 


It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  Berea  is 
maintained  in  part  by  State  or  sect.  It 
receives  not  a cent  from  either  source, 
But  for  the  gifts  of  friends  it  could 
make  no  progress.  They  have  made 
possible  Berea’s  73  years’  of  service 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  God’s  children 

g 

| of  the  Southern  Mountains.  YOUR 
jij  GIFT,  whatever  its  size,  is  regarded 
| as  a trust.  We  invite  you  to  join  today 
j?  the  glorious  company  of  Berea’s 

I®  friends.  Address  inquiries  or  contribu- 
tions to — 

g BEREA  COT, LEGE,  Berea,  Ky. 

P William  J.  Hutchins,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 
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WHAT  MEMBERSHIP  MEANS  IN  COM- 
MUNITY CHURCH  GREAT  NECK 


By  Rev.  Edwin  P.  Farnham,  D.D. 

We  do  well  to  clear  the  mind  of  som* 
misunderstandings  and  false  notions. 

Membership  in  this  ehurch  does  not 
mean  the  avowal  of  a theological  creed. 
Any  member  of  Community  Church  is 
privileged  to  hold  and  to  maintain  as  defi- 
nite a creed  as  shall  satisfy  his  best  think- 
ing and  his  deepest  conviction.  Any  num- 
ber of  members  may  hold  as  many  and  as 
diverse  theological  tenets  as  they  may 
elect.  For  example,  they  may  believe  in 
what  is  known  as  a literal,  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  scriptures;  or  in  what  is  term- 
ed the  dynamic  theory  of  inspiration;  or 
in  any  one  of  a half  dozen  theories.  They 
may  cherish  what  to  them  is  a thorough- 
going so  called  orthodox  system  of  be- 
lief; or  they  may  cherish  what  is  term- 
ed a liberal,  progressive  system  of  belief; 
or  they  may  be  at  an  utter  loss  to  state 
in  definite  scholastic  form  any  articles  of 
faith  that  could  be  gathered  into  any- 
thing that  would  be  recognized  by  any- 
body as  a systematic  theology.  That  sim- 
ple phrase  “Systematic  Theology”  might 
strike  them  dumb  upon  our  candidates  as 
a condition  of  church  membership.  For 
the  majority  of  people  this  is  not  an  age 
when  high  value  is  attached  to  theologi- 
cal definitions.  We  may  deplore  the  fact 
with  fear  and  trembling  for  the  safety  of 
the  Ark  of  God,  but  fact  it  is  none  the  less. 
We  are  not  seeking  to  allign  separate 
groups  of  people  as  fundamentalists  or 
modernists;  as  liberal  or  orthodox,  as  Cal- 
vinists, or  as  Arminians  or  Arians,  or  as 


LEY  YOU  & G8FT 
TO  F0RE8QN  MISSIONS 

PAT  YOU 
A LIFE  INCOME 

You  can  make  a generous  gift 
to  foreign  missions  and  have  a 
needed  income  for  yourself 
and  others  from  the  money 
you  give  by  the 

Annuity  Gift  Plan 

This  plan  relieves  you  of  uncertainty 
and  worry  caused  by  changing  values 
of  invested  funds  and  assures  you  a 
fixed  income  of 

4A  % to  9%  per  year 

for  the  rest  of  your  life 

A reserve  fund  of  over  $1,500,000  | 
guarantees  the  prompt  payment  of 
annuities  to  you. 

Protect  yourself  against  loss 
through  unwise  investments 
and  at  the  same  time  help  send 
the  gospel  to  all  the  world. 

For  full  information  write 

Ernest  F.  Hall , Secretary, 

Dept,  of  Annuities 

Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  U.  S.  A. 

153  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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avowing  loyalty  to  any  special  school  of 
theology  whatsoever.  We  do  not  depre- 
cate the  value  of  theological  knowledge, 
nor  of  any  other  knowledge  that  is  valu- 
able. But  we  do  deprecate  seriously  theo- 
logical and  sectarian  bickerings  that  are 
worse  than  needless,  and  that  are  only 
divisive  and  disrupting  to  the  Church  of 
God.  The  day  is  long  passed  when  seri- 
ous minded  people  are  disposed  to  spend 
their  time  in  discussing  and  in  breaking 
one  another ’8  noses  over  the  question  “as 
to  how  many  devils  can  dance  on  the  point 
of  a needle;’’  or  as  to  whether  an  officer 
in  the  church  shall  be  called  a vestryman 
or  an  elder  or  a deacon.  It  has  been  well 
said — “We  do  not  live  by  church  polity. 
It  can  attract  and  deserve  no  attention. 
People  will  not  cross  the  street  for  one 
polity  as  against  another  polity.  But 
they  will  cross  many  streets  and  go  past 
many  churches  in  order  to  get  the  Gospel.’’ 

Secondly — We  do  not  demand  memorized 
catechisms,  and  formal  covenants  to  be 
agreed  to,  as  conditions  of  church  mem- 
bership. 

The  attitude  of  the  church  is  not  that  of 
creedal  demand.  We  do  not  say — “Accept 
certain  dogmatic  definitions  as  your  relig- 
ious creed;  be  prepared  to  defend  them  at 
all  hazards,  or  else  remain  out  of  our  fel- 
lowship.’’ 

That  is  distinctly  not  the  attitude  of 
Community  Church,  Great  Neck. 

We  do  not  say — You  should  repeat  rev- 
erently the  “Apostles’  Creed’’;  which,  by 
the  way,  no  one  of  the  Apostles  ever  knew 
anything  about,  since  it  was  not  written 
until  four  hundred  years  after  they  all  had 
departed  this  life. 

We  do  not  say  you  must  accept  the 
Westminster  Catechism — or  the  Geneva 
Catechism  or  any  other  catechism  or  you 
cannot  become  a member  of  this  church. 
We  do  not  say  that  you  must  enter  into 
solemn  covenant  to  do  every  day  of  your 
life  a dozen  or  more  things  that  we  are 
quite  sure  you  will  not  do  every  day  of 
your  life; — and  that  you  shall  omit  do- 
ing certain  things  that  we  greatly  fear  you 
sometimes  will  not  omit  doing;  or  else  you 
cannot  be  a member  of  this  church.’’  We 
do  not  take  that  attitude  at  all.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  childish  and  unethical  and 
unchristian  to  lay  down  conditions  for 
church  membership  that  are  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament.  You  can- 
not find  anywhere  in  the  recorded  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  or  of  his  Disciples, 
anything  that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a 
formal  catechism  or  to  a modern  church 
covenant,  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ,  while  he  sojourned  among 
them;  or  set  up  as  a condition  of  church 
fellowship  by  those  who  were  foremost  in 
organizing  His  Disciples  into  Christian 
churches  immediately  after  his  departure 
from  them.  Church  history  is  abundantly 
fruitful  in  devices  and  expedients  for 
church  organization  and  church  manage- 
ment that  are  entirely  of  human  origin, 
and  do  not  hold  even  the  shadow  of  a 
resemblance  to  the  simple,  unpretentious 
methods  of  worship  and  service  inaugurat- 
ed and  conducted  by  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
immediate  Disciples. 

We  shall  never  be  haled  before  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  be  tried  for  re- 
ligious heresy,  for  no  religious  tribunal 
exists  that  can  presume  to  exercise  the 
slightest  measure  of  authority  over  us. 

Let  our  position  be  stated  clearly. 

We  do  not  despise  catechisms,  nor  creeds, 


nor  compendiums  of  theology,  nor  rub- 
rics, nor  liturgies.  We  freely  and  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  whatever  of  choice  in- 
spiration or  teaching  may  be  found  in 
these  things.  We  grant  full  liberty  of  in- 
vestigation and  full  liberty  of  self-deter- 
mination. But  we  do  not  impose  the  yoke 
of  human  authority,  or  of  particular  in- 
dividual interpretation  as  to  these  matte's 
upon  candidates  for  church  membership 
in  Community  Church,  Great  Neck. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  we  do 
n<  t demand.  And  there  are  a score  of 
other  things  that  we  do  not  demand.  We 
ask  no  questions  as  to  your  choice  of 
amusements  and  recreations.  Some  of  us 
enjoy  the  rhythmic  dance,  and  some  of  us 
do  not.  Some  of  us  find  relaxation  in 
looking  upon  the  moving  picture  screen, 
and  some  of  us  are  woefully  wearied  by 
such  an  experience.  Some  prefer  golf, 
some  tennis,  some  the  snorting  steed,  some 
flying  in  the  air.  We  find  no  remotest  hint 
in  the  teachings  of  our  Divine  Master  that 
any  company  of  His  Disciples,  anywhere, 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  at  any  time,  are 
commissioned  to  dictate  to  any  individual, 
or  to  any  company  of  individuals  as  to 
their  choices  in  these  matters. 

What  then  do  we  demand?  Do  we  de- 
mand anything?  Is  there  anything  really 
worth  while;  is  there  any  substantial,  vi- 
tal meaning  to  church  membership  in  Com- 
munity Church,  Great  Neck? 

We  verily  believe  there  is. 

First  of  all  we  believe  thoroughly  in  the 
principle  of  co-operation  wherever  applied. 

Every  enterprise,  good  or  bad,  from  the 
liquor  business  to  the  building  of  a cathed- 
ral, is  promoted  by  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  forces  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 

The  note  that  shall  strike  the  chord  of 
achievement  and  of  victory  in  every  gen- 
uine community  church  must  be  the  note 
of  co-operation.  That  is  the  very  fibre 
and  essence  of  the  community  church  idea. 
It  is  the  bringing  together,  the  welding 
into  unity  of  purpose  and  endeavor,  from 
various  sources  of  religious  discipline,  and 
activity,  men  and  women  of  clear  percep- 
tion and  of  strong  conviction;  men  and 
women  who  are  done  with  sectarian  com- 
petition and  strife;  men  and  women  who 
are  ready  to  ignore  small  differences  and 
to  give  the  net  product  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  of  their  resources  to  the  pro- 
motion of  big  projects  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  and  the  extension  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  For  this  purpose  have 
they  united  together  on  a common  plat- 
form for  work  and  worship.  They  may 
have  come  from  a dozen,  from  two  dozen 
different  communions.  They  have  arriv- 
ed at  this  definite  conclusion:  that  the 
over-churching  of  a community,  the  need- 
less multiplication  of  competing  sects,  has 
proved  itself  to  be  an  unethical  and  an 
unbusinesslike  procedure.  In  a word,  it 
has  been  found  to  be  a serious  handicap 
on  the  progress  of  the  divine  kingdom. 

The  Ohio  rural  survey  reports  one  church 
to  every  286  persons;  that  is  an  average 
of  five  rural  churches  for  every  rural 
township  of  1430  people. 

Thayer,  Missouri,  is  said  to  have  thir- 
teen churches  in  a population  of  one  thous- 
and. Grandview,  Iowa,  once  had  four 
churches  for  three  hundred  people,  but  not 
a resident  minister  in  the  town.  The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  close  up  two  hundred 
churches  every  year.  Other  denominations 
are  engaged  in  similar  funeral  enterprises. 

The  waste  of  religious  zeal  and  of  de- 
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nominational  money  in  the  building  of 
competing  churches  has  been  colossal  and 
appalling. 

We  believe  that  Kipling’s  lines  ring 
true,  ring  true  for  the  Church  of  God — 
quite  as  true  as  for  any  other  noble  or- 
ganization.— 

“And  this  is  the  law  of  the  jungle, 

As  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky, 

And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  it 
Will  prosper,  and  the  wolf  that 
Shall  break  it  must  die. 

As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  tree  trunk, 
The  law  runneth  forward  and  back, 

The  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  wolf, 

And  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack.’’ 

Kipling  and  Longfellow  and  every  other 
true  poet;  Jesus  Christ,  the  revelator  of 
God’s  message  to  His  moral  universe;  ev- 
ery practical  workman  in  God’s  vineyard 
knows  it  to  be  true — “All  your  strength 
is  in  your  union,  All  your  weakness  is  in 
discord.’’ 

That  is  why  community  churches  have 
a right  to  organize.  That  is  how  they 
will  achieve  and  triumph.  Fifty  years 
from  now  their  numbers  will  have  increas- 
ed tremendously.  Fifty  years  from  now 
the  bickerings  and  rivalries  of  sectarian 
sects  will  have  diminished  to  the  vanish- 
ing point. 

This  as  I understand  to  be  our  first  con- 
dition of  membership  in  Community 
Church.  We  exalt  here  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship  and  of  full  and  willing  co- 
operation in  the  whole  life  of  the  church. 
We  have  no  Pope;  no  Bishop;  no  eccles- 
iastical Presbytery  or  Classis  to  which  we 
can  appeal.  We  are  a purely  democratic, 
independent,  self-giverning  body,  subject 
to  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  to  the  hold- 
ing of  property,  and  in  all  temporal  mat- 
ters; subject  to  the  teaching  of  our  Di- 
vine Master  in  all  spiritual  matters.  We 
must  hang  together  or  we  shall  certainly 
hang  apart.  We  bring  to  our  fellowship 
— — 
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teachings  and  traditions  from  various 
sources.  We  are  so  enamoured  with  the 
bigness  of  our  task  and  with  the  lure  of 
matchless  opportunity  set  before  us,  that 
we  find  no  time  to  discuss  sectarian  dif- 
ferences and  denominational  shibboleths. 
We  are  seeking  to  exemplify  before  the 
Christian  world  what  the  Christian  world 
is  forever  talking  about,  and  seriously  fail- 
ing to  practice;  simple,  unpretentious,  gen- 
uine, Christian  unity. 

Dr.  Chatles  E.  Jefferson  of  the  Broad- 
way Tabernacle  very  happily  describes  his 
experience^  on  his  round-the-world  tour  of 
missions.  "I  lived  with  Methodists  and 
Baptists,  with  Reformed  and  United  Pres- 
byterians, with  Missionaries  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  (that  is  of  the  Church 
of  England)  with  Scotch  Presbyterians 
and  American  Presbyterians  and  Irish 
Presbyterians,  and  they  all  seemed  to  me 
like  Congregationalists.  I could  distin- 
guish no  difference.  Under  foreign  suns 
certain  colors  fade  out.  The  missonaries 
are  mastering  the  art  of  getting  together. 
They  will  teach  us  many  things,  and  one 
of  them  is  the  lesson  of  co-operation  and 
church  union.”  A whole  sermon  could  be 
preached  as  to  what  is  being  accomplish- 
ed by  foreign  missionaries  in  the  matter 
of  church  unity. 

A second  condition  that  we  urge  upon 
all  of  our  members  as  they  join  our  fel- 
lowship is  the  disposition  and  attitude  of 
mutual  helpfulness  in  service.  “So  long 
as  we  love  we  serve.  ’ ’ Church  member- 
ship to  be  of  any  value,  to  have  any  real 
meaning,  must  contain  the  element  of  mu- 
tual service.  In  a normal,  healthful  body 
no  member  of  the  body  can  be  useless. 
“The  eve  cannot  say  to  the  hand  I have 
no  need  of  thee;  nor  again  the  head  to  the 
feet,  I have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much 
rather  those  members  of  the  body  which 
seem  to  be  more  feeble  are  necessary.” 
I Cor.  12:21,  22  “and  whether  one  mem- 
ber suffereth,  all  the  members  suffer  with 
it,  or  one  member  is  honored,  all  the  mem- 
bers rejoice  with  it.”  I Cor.  12:26. — 

That  is  an  every  day,  physical,  moral, 
spiritual,  eternal  truth.  There  is  no  evad- 
ing it. — 

This  disposition  to  be  of  helpful  service 
may  express  itself  in  a great  variety  of 
ways. 

Old  Dr.  Ives  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  said  of 
one  of  his  deacons  who  lived  three  miles 
from  the  meeting  house,  and  who  was  al- 
ways in  his  pew  at  the  hour  of  worship, 
“Deacon  Sykes  preaches  a sermon  three 
miles  long  every  Sunday  morning.  ’ ’ That 
was  not  all  he  did.  He  brought  his  week- 
ly offering  with  him;  he  brought  a genial 
smile  on  his  face;  he  brought  a warm  hand 
clasp;  he  brought  a prayer  in  his  heart  for 
his  minister  and  for  the  welfare  of  Zion. 
He  was  a full-charged,  spiritual  dynamo, 
ready  to  lend  a hand  wherever  a manly 
grip  could  be  of  help.  Give  us  two  hun- 
dred such  men  as  that?  No,  that  is  not 
wh at  we  ask;  Give  us  two  hundred  such 
disnositions  as  that,  self-forgetful,  self- 
effacing,  seeking  nothing  for  themselves; 
seeking  only  to  be  of  service  to  others: 
big  men  and  little  men;  rich  men  and 
poor  men;  bankers  and  mechanics;  big 
people  and  little  people  with  radiant  dis- 
positions: with  big  hearts  and  smiling 
faces.  Then  would  we  soon  catch  two- 
hundred  more  peonle:  catch  them  alive 
for  the  service  of  God.  That  is  what  we 
want.  That  is  the  variety  of  church  mem- 
bers we  are  seeking:  radiant,  unselfish, 

willing-hearted  workers  under  the  leader- 


ship of  the  most  princely  leader  that  ever 
set  foot  upon  this  round  globe.  Men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  who  are  willing  and 
eager  to  recognize  the  privileges,  and  ob- 
ligations of  church  fellowship;  who  will 
cheerfully  and  gladly  accept  their  weekly 
offering  envelopes,  and  as  live  partners  in 
a business  enterprise,  invest  some  portion 
of  their  earnings  in  promoting  the  inter- 
ests of  the  organization  of  which  they  are 
a part;  men  and  women  who  will  stand  by 
their  chosen  minister,  whoever  he  is,  John 
Jones  or  Simon  Smith,  not  asking  him  to 
preach  vacant  sermons  to  vacant  seats;  not 
filling  his  ears  and  quenching  his  spirit 
with  all  manner  of  flimsy  excuses  for 
needless  absences  from  regular  church  ap- 
pointments, but  rather  singing  to  his  heart 
this  cheerful  refrain,  “I  cannot  do  every- 
thing, but  I can  do  something;  and  what  I 
can  do,  I will  do,  God  helping  me.” 

Two  conditions  for  membership  in  Com- 
munity Church,  Great  Neck,  have  been 
mentioned — the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
the  spirit  of  willing  service  up  to  the  lim- 
it of  one’s  ability. 

There  is  a third  condition: 

It  is  not  a profession  of  Christian  per- 
fection or  of  sainthood  already  attained. 

It  is  not  a profession  of  anything.  That 
word  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

We  do  not  ask  anyone  to  make  a profes- 
sion of  religion. 

What  we  ask  is  a simple,  humble  con- 
fession of  lovalty  to  Jesus  Christ  as  your 
Saviour  and  Lord,  and  yo-ur  willingness  to 
enroll  yourself  as  a learner  in  his  sb  ool. 

That  is  what  it  is  to  be  a Christian  dis- 
ciple. It  is  the  very  meaning  of  the  word. 

A disciple  of  Socrates  is  a pupil  in  the 
school  of  Socrates.  A disciple  of  "'hrist 
is  a pupil,  a learner  in  the  school  of  the 
master  mind  of  the  universe. 

The  spirit  of  togetherness;  the  spirit  of 
enthusiastic  and  unselfish  service;  the  spir- 
it of  humble  and  docile  teachableness  in 
the  School  of  the  Master. 

These  are  the  things  we  seek  in  the 
members  of  Community  Church,  Great 
Neck. 
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